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WIT WITHOUT MONEY. 


The Conudy of Wit without Monet appears, from internal 
evidence, to have been produced by Beaumont and Tletchcr jointly, 
though we hiivo no certain data to prove their co-operation. It 
was not printeil till fourteen xoais after the death of the latter, 
and then came forth in quarto, with this title : “ VV"it without Mo¬ 
ney; a Comedic, as it hath beene presented, with good applause, 
;U the private house in Oruiy-Lano, hy her M ijesties Servants. 
^Vritlen by Kiancis Beaumont and John Fletcher, (lent. London, 
printed by Thomas Coles, for Andrew Crookeaiul William Cooke, 
l6d.9.” With tins i|i]arlo the text has been carelully collated in 
the present edition. The whole play wa^ printed in all the old co¬ 
pies in ju-o*-^*. The greab r part is certainly intended for blank 
vf'se, and, as such, was liist printed by Seward; but he, wish¬ 
ing Lo make the lines perfect, run into the opposite extreme, and 
has produced some whic.h certainly consist of ten s\llables, but 
cont.iin (.(uitractiuns which no mouth could utter.—See the note 
of the last editors, at the end of this comedy. In the month of 
Augusi, this play was, with numerous olhei&, appropriated 

lo llie (’ockpit ’I'lic^atre, hy the Lonl Cliamherlaiii. A second 
quarto, of no value, was punted in lo6J. When the King’s House 
in Hrury Lane was burnt down in January, l6'ri-2, this was the 
/irst play that was acted by the company, and Mr Dr)den prefix¬ 
ed a])roIt’gue on the occasion. About the year 1^08, it was pub¬ 
lished without a dale, anti acted at (he Queen's Theatre, in the 
Hay Maikct, “ with alterations and amendmenlSt hy some persons 
of (|uality.'* The Play, thus metamorphosed, was deriicated to 
Mr Thomas New'maa, the prompter of the play-house, and was 
accompanied with the following prologue, iu which Plelchcr is 
mentioned as the sole author: 

N 

liy various ways we study still to please, 

IViih labour .■•trivc wimt once vve did with case i 
And since tlic wrilcis of this inodci ii a^e 
Afo more delight, or draw you to tl e stage. 

Old Fletciicr’s labour'd scenes hc now revive, 

'Whose wit and humour shall immortal live: 

111 his just characters you still may view 
How in youiselves old fullics you renew ; 

How Vice does lord it, modest Virtue starves, 

Ignorniicc rules, and patient Merit serves; 

JIow Miss endeavours to undo her cully, 

And then's both stript and ruiu'tl by her bullv- 
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Ifow tricking !ilinrper5 do the town surround i 
Bubbles their fathers' ill-got gold confound. 

Parsons ne'er practise what they daily preachy 
Not by cAaniple, but by precept teach : 

No pangs of conscience does the lawyer dread. 

But for his fee nill for both parties plead. 

But these bold truths to speak, t should forbear, 

.Since you your vices will no longer he.'ir ; 

From saliie change to a more liiimi)le slr.'Hn, 

'Voiir smiles to eouil, your fa\oii|.. to obtain; 

Let your encouiagemeiil this day be shown. 

That nitli success oui labours we may crown. 

The alterations, or, as they arc inodeslly termed, a/uvntl/fn'.'iL-i, are 
of very little impoitaiice, and co/isist cJiielly in shortenin'^ ami i«o- 
dernizino the spccclnjs, wliicli arc, in "cneial, very carclully con¬ 
verted inl4/ pro'.o. 

In l/O'ls when the first rditif>n oi' the liitioraphia IJrainalieii 
was piibiished, tins comedy was still ropresented on the London 
stact-s; hut at pro'-ent it is, J helievc, enttrelv laid aside. 

ill j)oint ol nicrii, ihis has alw sys hcet' c-insiden d an evrccllent 
comedy. It is replete with sterlm:; wit ninl spriohlU jcpaifec- 
We may, however, easily perceive, lhal :he pods in tins in. t'Mice. 
closely lollowcd the loolsteps of a contemporary dr.iuv.msl, then in 
the meridian ol his reputation. Mol only (he principal c h.na ’J''r, 
V’.nlinline, who is, in eveiy respect, a hunionr personified, bu. tiic 
plot and chaiacters throuoliout, betray a lontiiuu’d ii.ii . fi; ” (’* 
J?en Jonson’s inunncr. 'I'iiis, with other circumstances, Kcders it 
highly probable that to lieauinont, the avowed intimate aiid ad¬ 
mirer of that groat poet, are principally to be asciibed the plan¬ 
ning of the pU»L and the characters. 'I'lic versification, however, 
has the general cast so peculiar to Fletcher, fioin winch we may 
conclude, that the superstructure was chielly liis. Like iheScom- 
ful Lady, Wu at several Weajions, and some other plays, in which 
Fletcher was assisted by his severer iriend, this is a legitimate co¬ 
medy ; whereas, the nur erous pieces which the former pioducetl 
after the <>cinisc of Beaumont have a great admixture of seriou- 
scenes; nor aie the amorous dialogues so much confined to attacks 
and ££piilses of wii and raillery, as is the case in their joint pro 
clul(:Lions, Fletcher would most probably have given a higher degree 
of importance to the characters oi Francisco and Isubell, and, iu 
this manner, a belter contrast would have been produced between 
them and Valentine and the Widow. In the play, as it stands, the 
younger brother is of little consequence, and Isabell a mere du¬ 
plicate of her sister. The comedy might have been intended as a 
countcr-piece to the Scornful I.ady, where the chief female charac¬ 
ter bears a great resemblance to Valentine, at least in her pre¬ 
tended indifference to the other sex. The other characters in Wit 
without Money are good sketches, and are, very properly, not 
finished to a degree which could impair the predominant interest 



wliirli the pods intended to be excited by Viilentinc. The Unde 
and the JNlercIiant are inseparable, as well as the three tbolisli 
snitor-.. In the latter instance, the authors have acted very jii- 
dicimisly ; for the three fops appear far more contemptible than 
one could possibly have done. Shakspeare, for the same rcasun, 
introduced the two insignificant counsellors, Kosincrantzand Guil- 
denstcni, into Hamlet; for either of them singly could not have 
been of suflicient importance, without bestowing more wit upon 
him than would have been consistent with the character intended 
l>y the poet. Slioi those, the clown, is liuniouioiis enough, but has 
not those attiibiiti's which render his fellows, as delineated by 
Shaksj eaie, so superlatively divertin'', (ireal praise is due to the 
general ])!ot, ol the (’omedy. If is h} no means eomplicattd, and 
the interest is not sulfned to eoid in the last acts, a failing of 
vvl'K'h our auLliois are often accused, and to which they too fic- 
.nienfjy must plead luiilty. 



DRAMATIS persona:. 


V'alentirie, a gallant that will not be persuaded to 
keep his estate 

Francisco, his younger brother, 

Mr Lovegoofl, their uncle 
A Merchant^ friend to Mr Lovesi^ood. 

companions of V’^alciitine, and suitors 
to the xi'idoii\ 

Laiicc, a falconer^ and an ancient servant to V^alcu- 

Siiortliosc, the cbmn. and servant to the xcidoic. 
Roger, Ralph, and ilumphry, three servants to the 
widow. 

Three Tenants. * 

Musicians^ ^Servants. 

Lady Hartwell, awidoxc. 

Isabel 1, her sister. 

Luce, a ivaiting-gentlexcoman to the xvidoxc. 


Fountain, 1 
Bellaiiiore, 

Ha re brain, y 


SCENE, London. 

/* Afl the editions have hitherto rc‘a<l Three SejTonLs, which wo? 
e'-'d-ntly u mo kt* of the firs' (juurto. In the hist act, throe to ■ 
n: ' • r ' appear, am, ' ivo not been phiccd in the 

list of Drainulib rersooct* nil tlie present edition. 



WIT WITHOUT MONEY. 


ACT I. SCENE 


A Street, 

Enter Lovlgood and Merchant. 

Mer. When saw you Valentine ? 

Lav. Not since the horse-race; 

He’s taken up vvith those that woo the widow. 
lller. flow can he live hy snatches from such 
people ? 

He horc a worthy mind. 

Low Alas, he’s sunk, 

His means are gone, he wants, and, which is worse, 
Takes a delight in doing so. 

Alcr. rhat’s strange. 

Lov. iliins lunatic, if you but talk of states : ‘ 
He can't be brought, now he has spent his own, 
To think there is inheritance or means. 

But all a common riches, all men bound 

To he his bailifts— * ' 

1 

* State is frequently used in the ^me sense as estate 

by <air f>Ki authors. Mr (iifTord in a note the Bi'iidnidii of 
JMussin^er, very properly arf^ues against placing a mark ol elision 
before thia word, anti his remarks are ntroii^ly corrolmraled by 
its Irequeiit occurrence in the present play, and otluM-ot Ihese 
authors. In Cumberland, the word is ‘>iill U‘>e<l for small land- 
Iiolders, or lor a kind of intermediate rank between esriuires and 
farmers. 
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Mer. This is something dangerous. 

Lov. No gentleman that has estate, to use it 
In keeping liou^e or followers; for those ways 
He cries against, for eating sins, dull surfeits. 
Cramming of serving-men, mustering of beggars, 
Maintaining hospitals for kites ® and curs. 
Grounding their fat faiths upon old country pro¬ 
verbs ; 

God bless the founders! ’ These he would have 
vented 

Into more manly uses, wit, and carriage, ^ 

And never thinks of state, or means, the ground¬ 
works ; 

Holding it monstrous, men should feed thcirbodics.. 
And starve their understandings. 

Mcr, That’s most certain. 

Lov. Yes, if he could stay there. 

Why, let him marry, 

And that way rise again. 

Lov. It’s most impossible ; 

He will not look with any handsomeness 
Ul »on a woman. 

Mor. Is he so strange to women ? 

Lov, I know not what it is ; a foolish glory 
He has got, I know not where, to balk those be^ 
ncfits; 

And yet he will *' onverse and flatter ’em, 

* Kitcs.'l Sliarpcrs. The word occurs again in tliis sense fur- 
th^ on. - 

3 God bless the founders."I This is an allusion to the custom oi 
blessing the foundei’s of colleges, convents, and hospilais, which 
our authors (from their university education, perhaps,) arc pecu¬ 
liarly fond of introducing, 

* Into more manly uses^ wit, and carriage,] Carriage was a 
very usual word for behaviour, conduct. Mr Sympson set out on 
his task of commenting these plays with such entire ignorance of 
old language, that he did not even understand this word, and pro¬ 
poses to read-courage. 
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IMakc ’em, or fair or foul, rugged or smooth, 

As his impression serves ; for lie alfirms, 

They're only lumps, and undigested pieces. 
Lick’d over to a form by our affections. 

And then they show.—The lovers ! let ’em pass. 

Fountain, Bellamore, Hauebrain. 

Jfer, He might be one; he carries as much pro¬ 
mise. 

They are wondrous merry. 

/.ov. Oh ! their hopes arc higli, sir. 

Fount. Is Valentine come to town ? 

Bel. Last night, I heard. 

Founts AVc miss him monstrously in our direc¬ 
tions ; 

For this widow is as stately, and as crafty. 

Anti stands, I warrant you— 

Hare. Let her stand sure ; 

She falls before us else. Come, let’s go seek Va¬ 
lentine. [Fxeunt. 

Mer. This widow seems a gallant. 

L(w. A goodly woman ; 

And to her handsomeness she bears her state, 
Reserved and great;^ Fortiinehas made her mistress 
Of a full means, and well she knows to use it, 
Mcr. I would Valentine had Jier. 

Lo'c. There's no hope of that, sir. 

Mer. O' that condition, he had, his mortgage in 
again. * • , 

Lot. I would he hath 
Mer. Seek means, and Sec what I’ll do : 

V 

^ And to her handsomeness she hears her stale reserved^ and great 
Fortune has made her mistress of a full mcans.^ 'I'lius j)iissagc 
ktood in the old editions. Tlic pointing in tlie te.Nt is Seward's. 

® He had his mortgage in ugain.^ He hadj in old phraseology, 
often signifies, he should haxe. 
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(However, let the money be paid in;) 

] never sought a gentleman's undoing, 

Nor eat the hreaci of other men's vexations. 

Ihe mortgage shall be render’d back; take time 
for’t. 

You told me of another brother. 

J.ov Yes, sir; 

More miserable than he, for he has eat him 
And drank him up ; a handsome gentleman, 

And a line scholar. 

Eiiia' Lance a7id three Tenants. 

Mer. ^\'hat are these ? 

J.ov. The tenants ; 

They’ll do what they can. 

J\Jcr. It is well prepaied. 

J'e earnest, honest friends, and loud upon Ihm ; 
lie's deaf to his own good. 

Imucc. We mean to tell him 
Part of our minds, an’t please you. 

il/(.;•. Do, and do it home, 

And in what my care may help, or my persuasions, 

W hen we meet next- 

Lov. Do but persuade him fairly ; 

And for your money, mine and these men’s thanks 
too, 

And what we can be able- 

J\hr. You’re most honest ; 

Yo/i shall liiKl me no less; and so I leave you. 
Prosper your business, friends ! Mcr. 

Pra} Heaven it may, sir. 

Lance Nay, if he will he mafl, I’ll be mad with 
him, 

And tell him that— I’ll not spare him- 

Ills father kept good meat, good drink, good fel¬ 
lows, 
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Good hawksj good hounds, and bid his neighbours 
welcome; 

Kept him too, and supplied his prodigality, 

Yet kept his state still. 

IMust we turn tenants now (after we have lived 
Under the race of gentry, and maintain’d 
Good yeomanry) to some of the city, 

To a great shoulder of mutton and a custard, 

And have our state turn’d into cabbage-gardens ? 
Must jt be so ? 

Lor. You must be milder to him. 
hance. fliat’s as lie makes his game. 

Lov. Entreat him lovingly, 

And make him feel. 

Lance. I’ll pinch him t(' the bones else. 

Vat. And tell the gentleman, I’ll be 

with him presently. 

Say r want money too : I must not fail, boy. 
Lance. You will want clothes, 1 hope. 

Enter \A i.K N T IX i:, 

V(iL \Enlerin<f. I Ihd the vouno: courtier 
llepair to me anon; 1 11 read to him. 

Lov. t Ic CMines : be diligent, but not too rugged ; 
vStart inm, but not ailV ight h im. 

Eal. Phew! arc va>ii there ? 

Lov We come to see you, nephew; be not angry. 

/ W. W hy doyoii dog me thus, \\dth these strange 
people r 

Why, ali the world shall never miikc me rich more, 
Nor master of these troubles, f 
Ten. We beseech you, ^ 

For our poor children’s sake. 

Eal. VVho bid you gei ’em 
Have >on not threshing work enough, but children 
ATust be bang’d onto’ th’ sheaf too ? Other men. 
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With all their delicatcs, and healthful diets. 

Can o'ct hut \vind-eu:<>'s : Von, with a clove of irar- 

o no * o 

lie, 

A piece of cheese would break a saw, and sour milk, 
Can mount iike stallions; ’ and 1 must maintain 
These tundjlers ! 

JAince. ^'ou ought to maintain us ; we 
Have maintain'd you, and, when you slept, provi¬ 
ded for you. 

Who bought the silk you near? I think our la¬ 
bours ; 

Reckon, you’ll lind it so. Who found your horses 
Rerj^etual pots of ale, ® maintain’d your taverns. 
And wlio extol I’d you in the half-crown l)oxes, ^ 
WHiere you mig;ht sit and muster all the beauties ^ 
had no hand in these ; no, we re all puppies ! 
1 Our tenants base vexations ! 

" Can mount likr sliiUions.l 'riicbc words arc not to be fou'\l 
llio (irst cjuarto. 

** Ulm JoiiikI your korscs pvrpciuul pots of' ale. ^ .Air fn.- 
f|U('ntly given to Ijorses, particuhiily when they have been urged 
to more tluiii usual exertions. This was unknown to the modern 
t'ditois, and a niiinbcr oT sage t'c>i>|ecliiies are the con.setjuence (d 

this ignorance. Mr Synipson would reai!-perpetual oats and 

hay !” Mr Sew'artl, Who t'ouiul yon Itorses and the last editors 
content thrin'-elvo*. with placing a coniina al’tcr ZorA’cs. They all 
agree tlniL X’alentine was supplictl by his tenants with ale :—a sin¬ 
gular pieseiiL to a gallant ot those da\s. 

9 Ila/f-croxL'n hoxes.^ Tho price of admission varied considei- 
ably ill llic diilerent theatres. Those who frequented the upper 
galleries o.f some of them pai«l only Iwo-pcncc, as we learn from 
the Relhnaii’s Night-walks, by Decker, l6'l6’:—“ Pay thy two- 
jience to a player, in his gallery thou mayest sit by a harlot.”— 
Some phiy-houscs provided seals even for one penny, and, as ap¬ 
pears from bishop llidl’s Satires (Book 1. Sal. iii.) even for ahalf- 
jicnny ; while the lowest price at others seems to have been sixpence; 
as was the case at the Hope. Hen Jonson, in his highly humourous 
induction to Hartliolomew Pair, bargains with his audience that “ it 
shall be lawful for any man to judge his sixpenny-worth, his twelve- 
penny-worth, so to his eighteen-penny, two shillings, half-a-crown, 
to the value of his place.”—Wit without Money was acted, as is 
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Val. V^ery well, sir. 

Imiwc, Had you land, sir, 

And honest men to serve your purposes, 

Honest and faithful, and will you run away from 
'em, 

IJetray yourself, and your poor tribe to misery; 
jMortgage all us, like old cloaks? Where will you 
hunt next? 


You harl a thousand acres, fair and open : 

The King’s Bench is enclosetl, there’s no good ri¬ 
ding; 

Tlie Counter’s full of thorns and brakes (take heed, 
sir) 

And bogs ; you'll quickl}" find what broth ' they’re 
made of. 


/W. You’re short and pithy* 

fiance. Tlicy say you're a line gentleman. 

And excellent judgment they report you liave ; a 
wit: 


Keej) yourself out o’ th' rain, ^ and take your cloak 
with you, 


mcnlioneil before, at the private house in Drury Lane, where the 
h)gliei«t price, from the passage in the text, appears to have been 
the same as at the Hope. In the Scornful l.a(ly, winch was per- 
fornictl at tlie Blackfriais, eighteen-pence is inenlioned as a price 
fd admission.—See that PJay, Act lV.se. 1.—Sec also the present 
Comedy, Act IV. sc. V. 

* What broth they re made oJ\'\ Mr Sym|)son reads, with Mr 
Seward’s concurrence, 

You*ll quickly find ichat both thcy*r6 made of. 

What la\,fh llicy’re made of,'' as Mr MasonYibserves, signr^cs, 
“ what stuti Ihe^'re madt‘ of“ but as Lance is speaking of 6o"s, 
he uses the word hrotkj as a more ludicrous exjlrcs&ion.” 

* A tt/i : l^cey yourself out o' th’ rain, &C.] A proverbial ex¬ 
pression, cijuivalent in meaning to another liequently used by 
old authors, “ if he has wit enough to keep himself warm."— 
Shakspeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 'I’lie ensuing words, 
“ and take your cloak about you,” probably alliules to the po¬ 
pular song, Take your old cloak about you,” «iuotcd in Othello^ 
and printed by Percy, llitson, &c. 
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Which by interpretation is your state, sir. 

Or I shall tliink your tame belied you. You have 
inonev, 

And ina'' have means. 

At 

VaL I pry thee leave prating! 

Does niv good lie within thy brain to further, 

Or my undoing in thy pity r Go, 

Cio, get yo\i home ; there whistle to your horses. 
And let tiiein edity ! Away, sow hemp. 

And hang yourselves withal I ^ What am I to y^ou, 
Oi you to incr Am I your landlord, puppies? 
Lov, "i'his is uncivil. 

VaL More unmerc ifiil you, 

To vex me with these bacon-broth and puddings. 
They are tin* walking shapes of all iny sorrows. 

3 'Jen. \"our father's worslfip would have used 
us better. 

Vat. My fathei 's w^orship was a fool ! 

Lame. Hey, hey, boys ! 

Old Valentine, i'i'aitli; the old boy still! 

Lav. Fie, cousin ? 

/ aL 1 mean besotted to his state ; he had never 
Lett n e the n.isery of so much means else, 

W hicli, till I sold, was a mere megrim to me. 

If you will talk, turn out these tenements \ ^ 

They are as killing to my nature, uncle, 

As water to a fever. 

Lum'c. \'fe will go ; 

Ikit ’tis like rams, to come again the stronger : 
Ail'd you shall keep your state ! 

I'^al. Thou liest ; I will not. 

Lance. Sweet sir, thou liest; thou shalt; and so 
good morrow 1 \E.xeiuit Lance and Tenants. 

3 And /tang -] I hus the old quarto. The subsequent editions 

read, “ 'I’o hang ^ounch.Cd an unnecessary alteration. 

* Taiem'nts.'\ The reading of the old quarto is here restored^ 
which, in the other copies, lyalteied to “ leuanls.'' 

Vd 
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Val. This was my man, and of a noble breeding. 
Now to vour business, uncle. 

JL(m. To your state then. 

VaL *Tis gone, and 1 am glad on’t ; name it no 
more; 

'Tis that I pray against, and Heav’n has heard me. 
I tell you, sir, I am more fearful of it, 

(I mean of thinkinijj of more lands, or livings,) 
Than sickly men are travelling o’ Sundajs, 

For being quell’d with carriers * Out upon’t! 
Caveat emptur / Let the fool out-sweat it, 

That thinks he has got a catch ou t. 

This is madness, 

To be a wilful beggar. 

Val. I am mad then, 

And so 1 mean to be; will that content you? 
liow bravely now I live, how jocund! 

How near the lirst inheritance, without fears ! 
How free from title-troidiles ! 

Lov, And from means too. 

Val. Means r WJiy, all good men’s ni}’ means, ^ 
my wit’s my plough. 

The town’s my stock, taverns my standing house, 
And all the world knows there’s no want;’ all 
gentlemen 


For being quclVd by can iers '^ That is, to avoid bein^ quelled 
by carriers.—The Sunday seems to have been kept with 
little veneration in our authors* days, as appears from this and 
other |)as.sages. Pla\-houscs and all other ]ila<;cs of amu.sement 
were Irequenffd on that day ; and, during a lonj*, period of Quee.i 
Elizabeth's rtigii, players were restricted fron^ playing on any 
other day of the week. \ 

® All goad mcn'^ my 7neans.'] This is the reading of the quarto 
and the tolio ; the modern octavos (more grammatically, but less 
poetically) say, All good men are my means. 

7 ■■ ■■■ Taverns my standing-hou^ej 

And all the world knows there's no want.'\ That is, in taverns. 
The modern editions improperly read “ tavern sP but the plural 
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That love society love me; all purses 
That wit and pleasure opens are my tenants; 
Every man’s clothes fit me; the next fair lodging 
Is but iny next remove ; and when I please 
To be more eminent, and take the air, 

A piece is levied, and a coach prepared, 

And 1 go I care not whither. What need state 
lierc ? 

Lgv. But, say these means were honest, will they 
last, sir? 

Vai. Far longer than your jerkin, and wear faire?. 
Should I take aught of you? "Tis true, 1 hegg<? 
now, 

Or, which is worse tlian that, I stole a kindness, 
And, which is worst of all, I lost my way in’t. 
Your mind’s enclosed, nothing lies open nobly; 
Your very thoughts are hinds * that Avork on no- 
thing 

But daily sweat and trouble : Were my Ava^ 

So full of dirt as this, ’tis true, Id shift ic. ^ 

Are my actiuaintancc graziers? But, sir, know. 
No man that I’m allied to, in my li\dng, 

But makes it ecpial, whether his oavoi use 
Or my necessity pull first: nor is this forced, 

was iimloubtedly intended, as Mr Mason observed. The cinphri> 
bis should be placed on the word thcrcy for it refers to taverns. 

®- are hinih.l The first quarto reads, Your very ihouglita 

ftre hid” which was properly corrected subsequently. 

* 9 'Tin truCf Vd shift it. The reading of the second folio is he it* 
adopted, as affording a belter sense than that of the quarto, ir 
which the passage is exhibited thus : “ Were my way so full ol diri 
as this, ^tis true, I shifted from which the modern editors endea¬ 
voured to extract sense, by placing a mark of interrogation after 
this. The whole passage is somewhat obscure, fn consequence ot 
the poet sometimes drnppiiig his agricultural metaphors, and at 
other times resuming them. Nearly the same reading is proposed 
by INIr IMason, but he wishes to alter the following line thus 
“ W ere my acquaintance graziersconnecting it with the former. 
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Hut the mere quality and poisure* of goodness : 
And do you think I venture nothing equal ? 

Lov. Y ou pose me, cousin. 

VaL What's my knowledge, uncle ? Is’t not 
wortli money 

Wliat’s my understanding, my travel, reading, wit, 
AH tliese digested ; my daily making men, 

Some to speak, that too much phlegm had frozen 
up ; 

Some Ollier tliat spoke too much, to hold their 
peace. 

And put tlieir tongues to pensions ; some to wear 
tlu’ir clothes. 

And sf)me to keep 'em r These are nothing, uncle ! 
Besides these ways, to teach the way of nature, 

A manly love, community to all 
That are deservers —not examining 
How much, or what s done for them—it is wicked, * 
And such a one, like you, chews his thoughts 
double, 

Making ’em only food for his repentance. 


as parts of ojk* sonU nce*. There is no absolute occasion for such a 
variation, a*, the i|uestion says the same ihiiii:, and coincides with 
that Cfiinnientaior'.s tjeneral explanation, whicli is ihe following: 
“ Valentino means to say, that ins uncle’s thoui’hts woio merely 
slave:,, employed c^msUntl^ on the meanest subjects. Were my ways, 
savs he, so lull of dirt, i would chanjio my plan ; but my friends 
are of a ciifl’erent stamp, and make it equal to'helher tlieir own uses 
or in} necessities he fiisL served." , • 

“ Poisurc.^ \Vei;dit; a word formed (perhaps by our iiuthor, 
for 1 have ml fnuiid it elsewhere) fiom the rk*nch. 

* Not eruNiini/ig hoV'Witch, or what's done for t hern.'] I believe 
Vaieiitnu means to say, tnat it is wickedness to examine now far 
you extend }our bounty to those who are worthy of it.-— 
iVlr Mason’s interpretuUon is undoubtedly right. 

VOL. 11. li 
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Euler Uvo Scrcanls, 

1 Ser. This cloak and hat, sir, and my master’s 
love. 

Val, Commend us to thy master, Jind take that, 
And leave 'em at my lodging. 

1 Ser. I shall do’t, sir. 

Wtl. I do not think of these things, 

2 Scr. ’Please you, sir, I have gohl here for yon. 

Viil. (Pive it me. Drink that, and commend im* 

to thy master.— \F.xcunt Servemti,. 

Look yon, niielc, do 1 beg these? 

Jj)x\ No, sure ; it is your worth, sir. 

Wtl. ’'I'is like enough ; hut, pray satisfy me, 
Are not these ways as honest as persecuting 
The starved inheritance, with musty c*orn 
The very rats w ere iaiii to run away from, 

Or selling rotten wood hy the j^ound, like spic(‘s. 
Which gentlemen do after burn by the oi'iicesr ' 
Do not I know your way oi‘feeding beasts 
With grains, and windy stud', to hhnv up butchers ; 
Your raekiug ])astures, that have eaten up 
As many singing shepherds, and their issues. 

As Andehi/ia breeds? These arc authentic. 

I tell \ou, sir, 1 would not change ways with you, 
Unless it were to stdl \ our state that hour, 

And, if tv ere possible, to spend it then too, 

For all your beans in Jtumnillo.'^ Now you know 
me. 

^ 'riiis alludes to tin* I'nicCicv of buinin" odoriferous wootls, 
which WHS one oi the most oNpeiisive lu5airii‘S in the houses of the 
great. TIi" custoto orioinaled in the east, where the w'ood of aloes 
often foiiiis one of tlie j)iinci|)al artichsin the enumeration of the 
superb presents of one nuoKircb to another. 

For all your beans in Kumnillo. Xioiuyou Knots This is 
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Lov. I would you knew yourself; but, since 
you're grown 

Such a strange enemy to all that fits you, 

Give me leave to make your brother’s fortune. 
Val. How? 

Imv. From your mortgage, which yet you may 
recover; 

I’ll find the means, 

VaL Pray save your labour, sir; 

My brother and myself will run one fortune, 

And I think, what 1 hold a mere vexation 
Cannot be safe for him;' 1 love him better. 

He has wit at will, the world has means; he shall 
live 

Without this trick of state; we are heirs both. 
And all the world before us. 

Lov. My last offer, 

And then I'm gone. 

l^al. What is’t? and then I’ll answer. 

Lov. ^Fhat think you of a wife, yet to restore 
voil ? 

And tell me seriously, without these trifles. 

Val. All you can find one that can 
fancy, 

You shall not find me stubborn. 



certainly entirely unintelligible. Mr Seward very plausibly reads, 
“ Tor all your bftasts in Uuinney,” and says, “ The uncle is be¬ 
fore describeil as a great grazier; his beasts arc therefore more 
likely tt» lie nunitioned as the chief of hi'}\ wealth than lys beans. 
Jiumney Ma ^h, in Kent, u remarkably tainous for fatting, cattle ; 
I think, therefore, my conjecture was prolUibly the true reading." 

llumnillu might, however, have been a cant termination for tlic 
same name, or perhaps an arbitrary denomination for the uncle’s 
estate. At all events, 1 have thought it proper to leave tlie ori¬ 
ginal text undisturbed, submitting the alterations of plater editors 
to be approved, or rejected, by my reader. 

5 — for Old quarto,/row him» 
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Low Speak your woman. 

Vat. One without eyes, that is, sclf-comniciicla- 
t'ons 

(For when they find they’re baridsoiiie, tliey'rc 
nil wholesome); 

One witliout ears, not giving time to flatterers 
(I* or slie that hears herself commended, wavers, 
And points men out a way to make ’em wicked); 
One without substance of herself; ^ that woman 
Without the pleasure of her life, that’s wanton ; 

J liough slie be young, forgetting it; thougiifair. 
Making her glass the eyes of honest men, 

Not lu'r o vu admiration ; all her ends 
Obedience, all her hours new blessings; if 

There may be such a woman. 

_ 

l^ov. Yes, there may be. 

Vat. And without state toor 
Loi\ \ ou’re disposed to trifle. 

Weil, tare you well, sir! When vqu want me next 
You’ll seek me out a better sense. 

* Oiie ivithout substance of herscify that woman without the plea¬ 
sure of her life, that's wanton, though she be poung, forgetting if, 
though fair, making her glassf Cvc.] This is the puiiitnii; ol this 
pu/zliiif' pa^-sa^o iu the old (juarto. That in the L"Xt is arloptciJ, 
with a trifling alteration, from the folio i67i), and renders the 
meaning tolerably plain, with the exception of the words, “ that 
woman without the pleasure of her life, that's waiitou." Were we 
warranted to lead “ wantoimess,*’ the difficulty would be in a great 
measure removed; the authoi's intended meaning being apparently, 

“ that woman, without the pleasure of her life, that is wanton- 
iifss," ivhieii, in the line before, is called “ the substance of a wo¬ 
man.” ' 'Fhc editions of 1750 and 1778 propose diMerent modes oi 
punetuation. One w'ithout substance of herself, evidently means, 
a woman who has nothing of the usual composilion ol woman. 
It should bo recollected that Valentine is requiring impossibilities. 
Since this note w as w'riiten, I find that Mason proposes nearly the 
same pointing ; but would explain, “ without the substance of her¬ 
self,*' without self-sufficiency ; and the next pait of the sentence, 

“ u woman with strong desires, but with virtue nut to indulge 
them." The reader is left to choose between the two interpreta* 
tiuns. 
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V(d. Farewell, uncle, 

And as you love your state, let not me hear on’t. 

\Exit. 

Lov. It shall not trouble you.—Til watch him 
still ; 

.'Vnd, when his friends fall off, then bend his will. 


SCENE II. 

AnotJicy' Street. 

Enter Isabella and Luce. 

Luce. I know the cause of all this sadness now ; 
\"our sister has engross’d all the brave lovers. 
Isab. She has wherewithal, much good niay’t do 
her ! 

Fry thee, speak softly ; we arc open to men’s ears. 
Lkcc. Fear not, Ave’rc safe; we may sec all that 
pass, 

Hoar all, and make ourselves merry with their lan- 
guage, 

And yet stand undiscover’d. Be not melancholy; 
You are as fair as she. 

Jsab. Who I ? 1 thank you ; 
r am as haste ordain’d me, a thing slubber’d: 

Aly sister is a goodly, portl 3 " lady, 

A woman of a presence; ^ she ,spreads sattip. 

As the king’s ships do canvas,\every where. 

' A woman of a pmence.] A fine stately form. The same 
meaning is implied in the following passage of Pericles : 

-“ Welcome-, fair one !— 

Is’t not a goodly presence ?" 

This sense of the word is probably derived from the more usual 
acceptation of a presence,’* i. c. a state-room, or rather the room 
in which the sovereign gives audience. 
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She may spare me her mizen, and her bonnets, 
Strike her main petticoat, and yet out-sail me; 

I arn a carvel to her. * 

But a tight one. 

/s, 7 /j. She is excellent well built too. 

Jw/rc. And yet she’s old. 

IdY/A She never saw above one voyage, Luce, 
And, credit me, alter another, her hull 
Will serve again, and a right good merchant. 

She J)la 3 ’s, and sings too, dances and discourses, 
Comes veiy near essays, a pretty poet, 

Legins to piddle with philosoph^^, 

A subtle chymic wench, and can extract 
'I'iic spirit of men’s estates; she has the liglit 
Before her, and cannot miss her choice. Eor me, 
”i'is reason I wait my mean fortune. 

Iaicc, Von are so Ijashful ! 


Jsub. Tis not at lirst word “ up and ride th nfrt 


cozen’d; 

That would shew mad, i’faith ! Besides, we lose 
The main part of our politic government, 

If we become provokeis. Then we are fair, 

And lit for men’s embraces, wdien, like towns, 

'i hey lie before us ages, yet not carried ; 

Hold out their strongest batteries, then compound 
too 


• 1 am a Cfirvcl to her.‘\ Carvel^ from the Spanish word cara~ 
vela, an oiu-t.ishioiud >cssel, (ornierly much used in Spam, sharp 
hcioif, ill-shaped t vciy way, and all the masts sto(»ping lorwards. 
Thtdr sads arc all inizcn sails, that is, triangular; they will lie 
iieaicr the wind than other sails, but aic not so commodious to 
handle.—This is the explanation given by the .Spanish Dictiona¬ 
ries. Carvfl here seems to be used for a small ship, in the same 
sense as it is by liir Waiter Raleigh : “ I gave them order, ilThey 
found any Indians tlicrc, to send in the little lly-boat, or the tw- 
i<t^ mto the river; for with our great ships we durst iipt ap¬ 
proach the coast.^'— /tcccf. 
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Witljout ® the loss of honour, and niarcli olf 
With our fair wedding-colours flying!—Who arc 
these ? 

Killer Ekancisco and Lance. 

Luce. I know not, nor I care not. 

Lsri/i. Pry thee peace then ! 

A well-built gentleman. 

L/ice. But poorly thatch’d. retire. 

Jjfnice. Ills he devour’d you too? 

Fran. lie has gulp’rl me down, loanee. 

Jaiih'c. Left you no means to stiuiy ? 

Fran. Not a farthing : 

Dispatch’d my poor annuity, I thank him. 

Here’s all the hope I’ve left, one bare ten shillings. 
Lance. You’re fit for great men’s services. 

Fran. I am fit, but who will take me thus? 
Alen’s miseries are now accounted 
Stains in their natures. I have travelled, 

And I have studied long, observed all kingdoms, 
Know all the promises of art anti manners : 

et, that I am not bold, nor cannot Hatter, 

I shall not thrive; all these are but vain studies ! 
Art thou so rich as to get me a lodging, Lance ? 
Imikc. I’ll sell the tiles of my house else, * my 
horse, my hawk ; 

Nay, 'sdeatii, I’ll pawn my wife! Oh, Master 
Erancis, 

That I should see your father’s liouse fall thus ! 
Isal). An honest fellow ! 

Lance. Your father’s hou^c, that fed iiic. 

Without.'] Old f|iiarlo— mth the loss of honour. 

* I'll sell the tiles ifunj home t/At*.] A proverbial expression, 
which occuis ill aiuiUicr play i»t these authors, and lor which iMr 
'riieobald, with little discernment, proposed to read, “ i'll sell the 
titles ol my house else.’' 
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That bred up all iny name ! 

Isao. A i>;ratefLH fellow ! 

And fall by-- 

Frau- Peace; i know you’re angry, Lance, 

But I must not hear with whom ; he is mv brother. 
And, though you hold him slight, my most dear 
brother I 

A gentleman, excepting some few rubs * 

(He were too excellent to live here else) 
Fraughted as deep with noble and brave parts, 
'I’he issues * of a noble and manly sj)int, 

As any he alive. I must not hear vou : 

Though I am miserable, and he made me so, 

Yet stdl he is my brotlier, still 1 love him. 

Ami to that tie of blood link my atlections. 

Isiib. A noble nature ! Dost thou know him. 
Luce r 

Face. No, mistress. 

Isab. Thou shouldst ever know such good n.cu. 
What a lair body and a mind are married th':ie to 
getJier ! 

Did he not say he wanted ? 

Luce. What is that to vou r 

J.s'tb ’Tis true; but ’tis great pity. 

Luce. How she changes !—; Aside.] 

Ten thousand more than he, as handsome men too— 
JmU). Tis like enough; but, as I live, this gen¬ 
tleman, 

Among ten tiiousand thousand—Is there no know- 
' ing iiim r 

Wliy shouhl lie want ? Fellows of no merit, 
Slight and jmtf’d souls, that walk like shadows by, 


* Sonic ft XV nib-,] Rub si*pins bore to signify «/)o^; perhaps 
from till' h-rin “ u rub at ijowl.s,'* when u bowl touches the jack. 

* The iwMes.] The article is accidentally omitted in the old 
rjuarto. 
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Leaving no print of wliat they are, or poise/ 

I^t them complain ! 

Jaicc. Her colour changes strallg•el 3 ^ [Aside. 
Jsab. This man \va« made to mark his wants, to 
waken us; 

Alas, poor gentleman ! But will that Hedge him,^ 
Keep him from cold? Believe me, he’s well-bred, 
And cannot be but of a noble lineage. 

Mark him, and mark him well. 

Luce. He's a liandsome man. 

Isab, Tlic sweetness of his suff’rance sets him 
olf ; 

Oh, Luce—But whither go I ? 

Luce. You cannot hide it. 

Isab. I would lie had what I can spare. 

Luce. ”J'is charitable. 

Lance. Come, sir, I’ll see you lodged; 3 ’Oii'vc 
tied my tongue fast. 

I’ll steal before you want; ’tis but a hanging ! 

[Exeunt Lance aud Francisco. 
l.sCib. That’s a gootl ieilow' too, an honest fellow! 
Wl)v, this would niovcastone. 1 must needs know— 
But that some other time. 

Jau'c. Is the wind there ? 

That makes for me. [Aside. 

Isab. Come, 1 forgot a business# [Exeunt. 


* Or poise.] “ Fellows who leave no print of what, or of what 
icci^ht they arc*.” l*oisey and poisurty in a preceding scene, are sy¬ 
nonymous. ^ 

^ Will thit (ledge him.] Clothe hi.tn, A young bird is said to 
be fledged when he fust gets his leathers. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 

A Hoorn in Ladif IleartwcH’s House. 

Knter I,ady IIeautwf.ll and Luce. 

L. Ilea. ]\Iy sister, and a woman of so base a 
pity ! 

What was the fellow 

AVhy, an ordinary man, madam. 

A. J/c(i. Poor? 

Zticc, Poor enough; and no man knows from 
whence neither. 

L. Jlea. What could she sec ? 

Luce. Only his misery ; 

lor else she miffht behold a hundred handsuiiicr. 
L. Ilea: Did she change nuicii x 
Luce, Extremely, wlicn he spoke; 

And tlien her pity, like an orator, 

(1 fear her love) framed such a commendation, 
And follow’d it so far, as made me wonder. 

Tj. Hea. Is she so hot, or such a want of lovers. 
That she must dote upon afflictions ? 

Why does she not go rummage all the prisons. 
And there bestow her youth, bewray her wanton¬ 
ness. 

And fly her honour, common both to beggary ? 
Did she speak to him ? 

X//CC. No, he saw us not; 

But ever since slie hath been mainly troubled. 

X. Hea. Was he young ? 

Luce. Yes, young enough. 

L. Ilea. And look’d he like a gentleman ? 
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Luce, Like such a gentleman would pawn ten 
oaths for twelve pence. 

L, Ilea. My sister, and sink basely ! This must 
not be. 

Does she use means to know him ? 

Luce. Yes, madam ; and has employ’d a squire 
call’d Shorthose. 

L. TIca. Oh, that’s a precious knave ! Keep all 
this private ; 

But still be near her lodging. Luce, what you can 
gather 

By any means, let me understand.—I’ll stop her 
heat. 

And turn her charity another way, 

To bless herself first.—Be still close to her coun¬ 
sels.— 

A beggar, and a stranger ! There’s a blessedness ! 

I’ll none of that. 1 have a toy yet, sister. 

Shall tell you this is foul, and make you find it.— 

And, for your pains, take you the last gown I 
wore.— 

This makes me mad, but I shall force a remedy ! 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE IL 
The Street, 

Enter Fountain, Bellamore, Harebrain, 'and 

Yalen'i^ne. 

Fount. Sirrah, we have so look’d for thee, and 
long’d for thee! 

This widow is the strangest thing, the stateliest, 
And stands so much upon her excellencies ! 
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BeL She has put us off this month now, for an 
answer. 

Hare. No man must visit her, nor look upon her, 
Not say ‘‘ good morrow,” nor good even,” till 
that’s past. 

I 'al. Slie has found what dough you’re made of, 
and so kneads you. 

Are you good at nothing, but these after-games ? 
I’ve told you often enough what things they are, 
What precious things, these widows ! 

Hare. If we had ’em. 

Val. Why, the devil has not craft enough to 
woo 'em. 

There be three kinds of fools,—(mark this note, 
gentlemen, 

Mark it, and understand it.) 

Fount. Well, go forward. 

Val. An innocent, * a knave-fool, a fool politic: 
The last of which are lovers, wif^ow-lovers. 

Bel. Will you allow no fortune? 

Val. No such blind one. 

Fount. We gave you reasons why ’twas needful 
for us. 

Val. As you’re those fools, I did allow those 
reasons, 

But, as my scholars and companions, damn’d ’em. 
Do you know what it is to woo a widow ? ^ 
Answer me coolly now, and understandingly. 

^'An innocent.] A natural fool: in which sense the term oc¬ 
curs too frequently in old w'riters, to render any example necessa¬ 
ry in this place. 

^ To woo a xcidowf] Mr Mason wishes to read “ to n:ed a 
widow V’ because Valentine, in the next speech, repeals these 
words. 'I'hc proposed emendation is very plausible, but there is 
no absolute necessity to disturb the text; nor is it varied in the 
play, as it was altered in 1708. 
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Hare. Why, to lie with her, and to enjoy her 
wealth. 

Val. Why, there you’re fools still; crafty to 
catch yourselves, 

Pure politic fools; I look’d for such an answer. 
Once more hear me : It is, 

To wed a widow, to be doubted mainly. 

Whether the state you have be yours or no, 

Or those ® old boots you ride in. Mark me ; wi¬ 
dows 

Arc long extents in law upon men’s livings, 

Upon their bodies winding-sheets; ® they that en¬ 
joy ’em, 

Lie but with dead men’s monuments, and beget 
Only their own ill epitaphs. Is not this plain now t 

Bel. Plain spoken. 

Val. And plain truth; but, if you’ll needs 
Do things of danger, do but lose yourselves, 

(Not any part concerns your understandings, 

For then you’re mcacocks, * fools, and miserable) 
March off amain, within an inch of a firecock,* 

* Or those ... -] Old quarto—re those. 

9 WUloxL's are long extents in law upon news, livings upon their 
bodies windnfg-shcets.^ Thus this passage is exhibited in the old 
copies. The present alteration is the most I'ortunate one which 
has been proposed, and was made by Mr Theobald, who, in point 
of conjectural criticism, was, notwithstanding the general obloquy 
thrown upon him, superior to most of his opponents and coadju¬ 
tors. Mr Seward exi'uii'zcs the second upon^ as an interpol.ilion, 
not consideinig the intended parallel, impbing that “ widow's’are 
long extents in law upon tlie livings or estates of men,’*'alluding 
to their jointures,ami wiiding-sheets upon their bodies;'* wiiich 
meaning ia corrobui'ated b) the ensuing lines. 

* Meacock.^ A cowardly wretch. So, iu Glapthornes Hol¬ 
lander, “ 'I'hey ar.‘ like my husband ; mere ineacocks verily,’* 

* Within an inch of a fircug.] Such is the reading of the 
old copies. Theobald ingeniously conjectured the real word to 
have been Jireloek. I think it more probable ilveil fircug was a cor- 
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Turn me o’ th’ toe like a weather-cock ! 

Kill every day a serjeant for a twelvemonth; 

Jiob the Exchequer, and burn all the rolls! 

And these will make a show. 

Hare. And these are trifles ? 

Val. Consider’d to a widow, empty nothings ; 
For here you venture but your persons, there 
The varnish of your persons, your discretions. 
Why, ’tis a monstrous thing to marry at all, 
Iilspccially as now ’tis made: Methinks 
A man, an understanding man, is more * wife 
To me, and of a nobler tie, than all these trinkets. 
What do we get by women, but our senses. 

Which is the rankest part about us, satisfied ? 

And, when that’s done, what are we ? Crcst-fall’n 
cowards ! 

What benefit can children be, but charges, 

And disobedience ? What’s the love they render 
At one-and-twenty years? “ I pray die, father!” 
When they arc young, they are like bclis mug 
backwards. 

Nothing but noise and giddiness; and, come to 
years once, 

There drops a son by th’ sword in his mistress’s 
(juarrel ; 

A great joy to his parents 1 A daughter ripe too, 
(irows high and lusty in her blood, must have 
A heating, runs away with a supplc-ham’d ser¬ 
ving-man ; 

riiplioi) of/rrrcHc/c, by which the cock of a gun may have been de- 
iioininaled. Sewjird can see no danger in “ inarching near a firc^ 
lock, unlcib in the instant of discljarging.*^ This learned commen¬ 
tator ought surely to have been better acquainted with his authors, 
(and he seoms not to have known any of their contemporaries but 
Shakspcaiv,) than to expect sucli logical minuteness in their phrase* 
ology. 

* More wise to me,] Thus the old copies. Corrected by Symp- 
.sou. 
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His twenty nobles spent, takes to a trade, 

And learns to spin men’s luiir off; there’s another : 
And most are of this nature. Will you marry ? 
Fount. Tor my part, yes, for any doubt I feel yet. 
l^aL And this same widow ? 

Fount. If I may ; and, methinks, 

However you are pleased to dispute these dangers. 
Such a warm match, and lor you, sir, were not 
hurtful. 

Wd. Not half so killing as for you. For me. 
She cann’t, with all the art she has, make me more 
miserable, 

Or much more fortunate : I have no state left, 

A benefit that none of you can brag of. 

And there’s the antidote against a widow; 
Nothing to lose, hut that my soul inherits. 

Which she can neither law nor claw away ; 

To that, but little flesh, it were too much else; . 
And that unwholesome too, it were too rich else; 
And, to all this, con tern j)t of what she does ; 

I can laugh at her tears, neglect her angers, 

Hear her without a faith, so pity her 
As if she were a traitor; moan her person. 

But deadly hate her.pridc: if you could do these. 
And hatl but this discretion, and like fortune, 
T'were but an equal venture. 

Fount. This is malice. 

Fat. When she lies with your land, and not with 
y«u, .. .. 

fiiows gicat with jointures, and is brought to-bed. 
With all the state you have, you’ll find this certain. 
But is it come to pass you must marry 
Is there no buff will hold you.'* 

♦ Is there no buff will hold you ** The sheriff's officers were 
formerly cla<l in buff 'I’his is repeated frequently in the notes to 
our dramatic autlior> ; and there can be no doubt of the juslncss 
of the explanation. But it ^eems to have been taken lor granted. 
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l^d. Cl rant it be so? 

Val. Tiieii chusc the tamer evil; take a maid, 
A maid not worth a oeiiny ; make her yours, 
Knead her, and mould her yours ; a maid worth 
nothini^: 

There is a virtuous spell in that word nothing, 

A maid makes conscience 

Of half-a-crowii a-week for pins and puppets; ^ 

A maid’s content with one coach and two horses, 
Not falling out because they arc not matches; 
With one man satisfied, with one rein guided. 
With one faith, one content, one bed; 

that the colour of their jerkins was referred to; whereas it appears 
more prol)abIc that bufl'-leather, the leather of a biitf, or bull'alo, 
was the mateiial of which their dress was composed. IIcmco the 
frequent quibbling upon the long durafion, tir durance, of such a 
suit, and the ollicc of its wearers, to place persons in confinement, 
or durance. So in the Comedy f)f Errors : 

“ A devil in an everlustuiir gannent hath him, 

A billow all in fiuff” 

And in King Henry IV. P. I. 

‘‘ Js not a />//y’jerkin a most sweet robe of durance 
In Westward Hoe:—“ Where dnl'>l thou buy tliH bttg? Let me 
not live but I will give tliee a good -suit of durance 

A dicss of suci) Mning leailier niiglii allord more than one conve¬ 
nience to persons liable to fretjuent assaults upon ibeir bodies. 
The Scottish pliiase. “stript to the buff,’' i.e. to the skin, wliicli is 
fiequcMitly compared to leather, seems to corroborate the above 
exphuiaiion —See Hr Jamieson s Diet, race buff. 

Ill the le,\'t, the durabiliL\ ot the stiitl allords the allusion, 
(whu'l) will retjuire no tnrther illustration.) without inontiomng 
the Use made iienerally t«» tortily tl'n* body of a bailili. 1 he same 
dn ss was iiLso useil to clothe and Itirtity the bodies ot soldiers, 

^ Pins and ISIr Seward, tor tlie sake of his metrical 

arrangein«''it, wishes to read ‘‘ pins and puppet shows.” His coad¬ 
jutor, iMrS> lupsoii, pioposes to rea<l *' pins and pin-puppets ;”aiid 
says, “ The fasliionahle pin cases, in our aurhor’s da^s, were made 
ill the shape ot littte puppets ; and thou<»li that custom isdiscouti- 
iiuetl, vie stil! retain tin* woid pin poppets to this very day in the 
north of KiiglaiKl,” ’I'hi> explau.dion applies tolerably well to the 
!e.\r, but hardly set ms to warrant the tautological reading he has 
ollered. 
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Aged, she makes the wife, ^ preserves the fame 
and issue; 

A widow is a Christmas-box that sweeps all. 
Fount, Yet all this cannot sink us. 

/ «/. You're my friends, 

Aiitl all my loving friends; I spend your money, 
Yci I deserve it too ; jou are my friends still. 

I ride your horses, when I want 1 sell ’em ; 

I cat your meat, help to wear your linen; 
Sinnetimes I make you drunk, and then you seal, ^ 
For which 111 do you this commodity. 

He ruled, and let me try her; Fll discover her; 
The truth is, I will never leavx to trouble her, 
’Till I sec through her; then, if 1 find her wor- 
thy— 

Hare. This was our meaning, Valentine. 

VaL ’Tis done then. 

I must want nothing. 

Hare. Nothing but the woman. 

VaL No jealousy; for, when I marry, 

The devil must be wiser than I take him, 

And the flesh foolishcr. Come, let’s to dinner; 
And when I’m whetted well with wine, have at 
her! [^Kjteunt^ 


^ Jged, she mahes the 'wife.'] Thus the; 1st quarto. The folio 
reads “ the wise.** the old reading is sufficiently plain : “ When 
aged, she performs the office of a wife, preserving the reputation 
of the family, and caring for the issue.** The editors of the edi¬ 
tion of 1750, as usual, rival each other in the beauty and eligibi¬ 
lity of their (iliorations: and Mr Mason would lor aged substitute 
the elegant oaih, “ egad !** 

^ And then you seal.] No explanation of this passage has hi¬ 
therto been oflered, though as difficult as many which have drawn 
rhapsodies of thirty or forty lines from my predecessors. The 
only conjecture 1 can offer is, that Valentine, when he has intoxi¬ 
cated his companions, makes them seal bonds for money, or ac¬ 
quittances lor sums received from them. 

VOL. II. C 
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SCENE III. 

A Room in Lady Heart well’s House. 

Etiier Isabella and Luce. 

Isah. But art tlioii sure ? 

Lace. No surer than I heard. 

Isfib. That it was that floutinq: fellow’s brother ? 
I.ace Yes, Shorthose told nu* so. 

Isab. lie did search out the truth? 

Luce. It seems he did. 

Isab. Pry thee, Luce, call him hither. If he be 
no worse, 1 never rcj3eiit rny pity. 

Enter Shorthose. 

Now, sirrah, wliat was lie wc sent you after,— 
the gentleman i’ th’ black ? 

Short. I’ th’ torn black ? 

Isab. Yes, the same, sir. 

Short. What would your worsliip Avith him ? 
L^ab. Why, my worship would know his name, 
ami w Jiat he is. 

Short. He's nothing; he is a man, and yet he is 
no ii‘.an. 

Jsi.b. You must needs play the fool. 

Short. Tis my profession, 

Irab. liow is lie a man, and no man ? 

Slwrt. He’s a beggar; only the sign of a man; 
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the bush pull'd down, which shews the house 
stands empty. ’ 

Isalf. What’s his calling ? 

Shvrt. They call him beggar. 

Isah. What s his kindred'? 

Short. Beggars. 

Jsah. Ills worth? 

Short. A learned beggar, a poor scholar, 

l.sah. How does he live ? 

Short. Like worms, he eats old books. 

Jsab. Is Valentine his brother? 

Short. His begging brother. 

^Vdlat may his name be? 

Short. Orson. ® 

J.sal). Leave your fooling. 

Short. You had as good say, leave your living. 

/aoh. Once more, 

Tell me his name directly. 

Short, ril be bang'd lirst, unless I heard him 
christen'd; but I can tell what foolish people call 
Jiim. 

Isab. What? 

Short. Eraneisco. 

Jsab, W'here lies this learning, sir? 

Short, in Paul’s Church-yard, forsooth. ^ 

7 A bush was formerly placed over the door of a tavern; from 
whence the proverb, “ Good wine needs no bush,*^ introduced in 
the epilogue to As you Like it, and in a variety of other plays. 
From the text, it would jeem that the want of a bush skuwcd.thHt 
the public- house was empty, though the sign-board remained. 

“ O/sow.] Alluding to the story of Valentine and Orson, which 
still retains loo great a portion of popular fame to render any fur¬ 
ther explanation necessary. The clown quibbles upon the simi¬ 
larity of sound between Orson and •whoreson. 

9 In Pauls Church-yardtJ'orsooth,'\ In our authors' time, the 
booksellers dwelt, for the most part, round about St Paul's cathe¬ 
dral, and sheltered their books in a subterranean church under it, 
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Isab. I mean that gentleman, fool! 

Short. Oh, that fool ? he lies in loose sheets 
every where, that’s no where. 

Luce. You have glean’d since you came to Lon¬ 
don ; ill the country’ Shorthose, you were an ar¬ 
rant fool, a dull cold coxcomh; here every tavern 
teaches you ; the pint-pot has so belahonrVl > nu 
with wit, your brave acquaintance, that gives \ on 
ale, so fortified your iiiazard, ‘ that now theu-’s 
no talking to you. 

Ijiub. He's much improved; a fellow, a fine dis- 
courser! 

Short. I hope so : I have not waited at the tail 
of wit so long, to he an ass. 

Luce. But say now, Shorthose, my lady should 
remove into the countiy r 

Short. I had as lievc she should remove to hea¬ 
ven, and as soon 1 would undei fake to follow her. 

Luce.. Where no old charneco* is, nor m. un¬ 


called St Faith’s. At the fin* of Lonifon, tin* loss to prisons in that 
prolossioii, and in that place onl^, was estimated at an imm-. iisc 
sum. lited, 

■ M(iznrd~\ The same as mazer ; a term still used amon» the 
Mil;:ar tor the luce. Forim rl\, tlie head seems to have heeii sig¬ 
nified l>} It, us appeals tr«-m the ie.\t, and the I'ollowing passages 
in Deckel’s plays:—“ Hre.k l)ut lu‘« pale, «)r onlv his ma/.tr, bc- 
cai.se Fll have Ins head in acloih as well as mn.e.” —JiuJivst li'/iuic. 
** Zounds! Wliat, do \< u mean to crack my mazet —IVonderJul 
Yair. 'Die woid is evnl«*ntlv I" lie derived irom mazer ^ a bowl, 
.—See Cgtlgrave, vt^cc Tate and Tatlc. 

* Cdiorneco.] A kind of wine (ormerly popular, but which seems 
to be now unknown, so tlenommated from Charneco, a village near 
Lisbon, wliere it was made. Numerous quotations have been col¬ 
lected bv Wa'buiton, Sleevens, Heed, &c., where this wine is 
mentioned, fn m winch the followint» is selected “ The only 
medicine for the phlecm is three cups oi charneco fasting.”— 'fFif 5 
Miscrie ; or, the IVorld's Madness^ 1590'. 
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ciK)vics, nor Alastcr Siich-a-one, to meet at the 
iuirsf, aiul bring my Lady Such-a-one’s chiefchaui- 
bci' maid. 

fsiih. No bouncing healths to this brave lad, 
deal Siuu thnsc, nor down o' th’ knees to that il- 

hi.'sVi iDtis iad'.. 

« 

No liddles, nor no lusty noise of “ Draw¬ 
er, i.aj iy this pottle to my fatlicr Sborthose.” ^ 
Jsii/j. No piays nor gally-foists ; ^ no strange 

5 ( wru Ihtfi pottfe^ lie.] In our authois' time, it was custom* 
ary '•cn i .hik‘, hs •• jiiesi ii:. tioiii one room in a tavern to uno- 
tlu-i, even to ''iraiiL^Cis. Ab lo llie manner ut drinkings healtijs in 
tho.'C <ia\s, trie toUowing |.ubsage, quoted by Mr ileetl Ironi Bar- 
!)<• Kicti'b Lribli ilnboui), or tnc Englibli Hue and Crie, 10V?3, 
p. ‘J4-, and e .litied, “ 1 lie riilJliJigiy Oi.ier ol Drinking Healths 
iisrJ by lJjo .'spendrill" oi tills .ige,” may explain it once lor all: 

He that oi -'.iiib the hc.iJih batli his picscribcd orders: first, un- 
Coveiing ills (lean, lice lakes a lull cup in his huiiii, and setting 
Ills Ci'uiiLe.n.inee rtilh a iiiuve a poet, hee crave- lor auuiencc. Si¬ 
lence being uiiCe ohuuned, hee beginnes to breathe out the name 
Ol so.lie honourable pi i-image, that is worthy ol a better regard 
thfin to have hi- name poliuitd at so unniting a time, amongst a 
Ciaiipaiiy >>1 diuiikaid-; but hi- health isdiunke to; and he that 
lihdgctli, luu-t likewise ort witli his cup, kisse his lingirs, and 
bovMiig hineeiie, in signe i-t a revc rent acceptance : when the lead¬ 
er ^^■es his tolloiver llius piep.ired, hee sups up his broth, tunics 
the hoLtoni oi ,lie cap upvvaid, and, in obteiitalion ot his dexteri¬ 
ty, gives the riip a phiiiip, to make it cry twango. And thus the 
fir-i scene is acted. I’he cup being newly replenished, to the 
bieu'.lth ot an iiuire, he that is the p<edger must now bcgiiiiie his 
pait, ami tiius it goes louinl throughout the wiiole company ; pro- 
viiied always, by a canon ^Ct down by the touiidor, there must 
be tnieeat the haststill uncoveied, till Im- heultli had the hull pa^- 
sa;.',e ; wliah i- no s< om r Ci oeil, luii aiiotner beiiins againe, a;id hee 
tliinkesaii heallh to In- lady ol little worth, or, pcrudveiilure, to 
Jus light-hecrd lUiSLi'ess." 

* Galky Cot|>rave’s coiitinuator, Slu rwood, explains 

gailcy-loiat lo iiK'un iustt, a light gabey oi‘ 10 .-r 18 oars ot a side, 
wiili two men to an oar. Hence the u iiii was applied to the lord- 
mayor's barge. i'he annual procession nt this magistrate on the 
rivei might ui- cade.i. tor tins reason, by the same deuumination ; 
and tills would c.xpiain thcumuscmeiil refened to in thetc.xc, and 
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ambassadors to run and wonder at, till thou be’st 
oil, and then come home again, and lie by the le¬ 
gend. * 

Luce. Say she should go? 

Short. It'I say so, I’ll be bang’d first; or, if I 

thought she would go- 

Luce. What ? 

Short. I would go with her. 

Luce. But, Shorthose, where thy heart is- 

Isab. Do nor fright him. 

Luce. By this hand, mistress, ’tis a noise, * a 
loud one too, and from her own mouth ; present¬ 
ly to be gone too. But why ? or to what end ? 

Short. May not a man die first? She'll give 
him so much time. 

Isah. Gone o’ th’ sudden ? Thou dost but jest: 
She must not mock the gentlemen. 

Luce She has put them off a month, they dare 
not see her. Believe me, mistress, what 1 heui I 
tell you. 

Isab. Is this true, wench ? Gone on so short a 
warning ! 

What trick is this ? She never told me of it: 

It must not be!—Sirrah, attend me presently, 
(You know I’ve been a careful friend unto you,) 
Attend me in the hall, and next be faithful. 

Cry not; we shall not go. 

Short, Her coach may crack ! \Excun(. 

also, in part, the difficult passage in the Fatal Dowry of Massin¬ 
ger : “ You shall sec him in the morning in the galley-loist, at noon 
in the liullion, in the evening in Quirpo.” 

* hie by the legend.'^ A frtrjuent and almost proverbial expres¬ 
sion, which took its rise from the Golden Leiiend, containing the 
lives of saints, and which, being consequently the great repository 
of monkish fictions, was the favourite butt of the protestants. 

^ iVowe.] Report. 
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SCENE IV. 

The Street. 

Valentine, Feancisco, and Lance. 

Vai VVliich way to live ! How dar’st thou come 
to town, 

To iisk such an idle question ? 

Tran. Methinks, ’tis necessary, 

I^nless you could restore that annuity 
You have tippled up in taverns. 

Val. Where hast thou been, 

And liow brouo-ht up, I'lancisco, that thou talk'st 
Thus out of France ? 'Fhou w'ert a prett}” fellow, 
And of a handsome knowledge; who has spoiFd 
thee ? 

Lance, He that has spoifd himself, to make 
luuiself sport, 

And, by his copy, will spoil all comes near him: 
liny but a glass, if you be yet so wealthy, 

And look there who. 

lal. W ell said, old Cop 3 diold. 

Lance. heart's good freehold, sir, and so 
3 ’ou’ll tiiul it. 

This gentleman’s ^^our brother, your hopeful bro- 
iher; 

(For there s no hope of 3 ^ 011 ) use him thereafter. ^ 
Tal. E’en as well as I use myself.—What wouldst 
thou have, Frank ? 

Fran. Can you procure me a hundred pound 
Lance. Hark what he says to you ! 

Oh, try your wits ; they say you are excellent at it; 


7 ThermjUr^ i. c. Accordingly. 
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For your land has lain long bed-rid, and unscn- 
sible. 

Fran. And I’ll forget all wrongs. You see iny 
state, 

And to what wretchedness your will has brought 
me ; 

But what it may be, by this benefit, 

If timely done, and like a noble brother. 

Both you and I may feel, and to our comforts. 
VaL A hundred pound Dost thou know what 
thou hast said, boy ? 

Fran. I said, a hundred pound. 

Val. Thou hast said more 
Than any man can justify, believe it. 

Procure a hundred pounds ! I say to thee, 

There’s no such sum in nature; forty shillings 
There may be now i’ th’ Mint, and that’s a trea¬ 
sure. 

I have seen five pound ; but let me tell it. 

And ’tis as wonderful as calves wiMi five leg^. 
Here’s five shillings, Frank, the harvest ot five 
weeks. 

And a good crop too; take it, and pay thy first- 
frui ts; 

I will come down, and eat it out. 

Fran. ’Tis patience 
Must meet with you, sir, not love. 

Lance. Deal roundly. 

And leave these fiddle-faddles. 

•Fic//. • Leave thy prating! 

Thou think’st thou art a notable wise fellow. 

Thou and thy rotten sparrow-hawk, ® two of the 
reverend ! 

* Sparrow-ha'w1c.'\ Cotgravc explains esparvievy a spar-hawke, 
or sparrow-hawk, and (mure gcnerall}) a short winged hawk. 
Nothing is, in general, more ditficull than to explain the luimc- 
Tous allusions to the now-iieglected sport of falconry in the old 
dramatists. 
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Lance. I think you are mad, or, if you be not, 
will be 

With the next moon. What would you have him 
do? 

Val. How ? 

Lance. To get money iirst, that’s to live ; 

Yo\i'vc shew’d him liow to want. 

Val. ’Slife, how do I live? 

Why, what dull fool would ask that question? 

Three hundred three-pirds more, ® ay, and live 

biavely ; 

* 

The better half o’ th’ town, and live most glori¬ 
ously : 

Ask them what states theyliave, or what annuities. 
Or when they pr.a^ for seasonable harvests !— 
Thou hast a handsome wit; stir into th’ v\orld, 
Frank, 

Stir, stir for shame ; thou art a pretty scliolar. 
Ask howto liver Write, write, write any thing; 
The world’s a fine believing woild ; write news. 
Lance. Dragons in Sussex ; * or fiery battles 

* Three hundred three-pirds nwre.'\ The most splendiil dress in 
our authors’ days was made of threc-piIcd velvets. IJeiice the al¬ 
lusion in the text. 

* Dragons in In lf)14, there was a discourse pub¬ 

lished, ot a strange monstrous serpent, in St [.eonard’s Furcsl, and 
two miles from Ilorshain in Sussex, which was disC(>veied therein 
tl>e monlh of August, in the same year. The relation is set foith 
with an air ot great sincerity, and attested by eye-wit nesses living 
on thd place. Hut, linm the description, we are to suppose soiiie- 
tlnng lurther mtoinled by it, or that some conundrum or other,'as 
Ben Jonsun, (by \vtu»m it is mentioned in his Masque, called News 
from the New WoiId discovered in the Moon,) stales it, was couch- 
e<l under the account: “ This serpent, or drago?*, as some call it, 
is reputed to be nine feet, or rather more, in length, and shaped 
almost in the form of an axh - tree of a cart; a quaiititv ot thick- 
ntss 111 the middle, and sun^ewhat smaller at both ends. The 
former part, which he shoots forth as a neck, is 'Ujiposed to be 
an ell long, with a white ring, as it were, of scales about it. The 
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Seen in the air at Aspiirge ? 

Val. There's tlie way, Trank. 

And, in the tail of these, fright me the kingdom 
With a sharp prognostication, * that shall scour 
them 

(Dearth upon dearth) like Levant taffaties; * 
predictions of sea-breaches, wars, and want 
Of herrings on our coast, with bloody noses. 

Imiicc. U'hirlwinds, that shall take olF the top 
of (iiantham steeple, and clap it on Paul’s ; and, 
after these, a Cctwoif ^ to the city lor their sins ? 
Val. Prohulum cst; thou canst not want a pen¬ 
sion. 

Go, switcii me up a covey of young scholars, 
There’s twenty nobles, and tw o loads of coals. 
Arc not these ready ways? Cosmography 


scales jiIdii" his back seem to be blackish, and so m\ich as is dis¬ 
covered under his belly .tppearotli li> be reil ; I'or I speak ot no 
nearer description tban ol' a rea'-onable ocu.ar distance. T ;-'re 
are likewise, on either side ol'IiMn, iiisc(*vrre»i two j;reai biniches, 
so bit; as a large root-hall, and, aasniue tliink, will, in lime, grow 
to be wings,” 6cc. More t'* tbe same purpose may be t<>uiid iii 
the account iiself, which is reprinted in the tlnrd voluiiv oi tlie 
llarleian Miscellany. IVltnlley. 

The “ liery battles seen in the air at .4spurge,” I have not iwund 
nicnlioiied any whcie. The story was probabl) one iinpiu'ted Ireiii 
Germany, for Aspurg may easily have been corrupten iVom Augs¬ 
burg, or liabsburg. 

* PrognostiettfionJ] An almanack, in these times was aK<» call¬ 
ed a prognostication. See the lull's ot some quoted in the notes 
on'Shakspeare, ed. 1803. IX 38b, XXI 4‘2‘2. 

^ Like leven taffaties.'\ This is the reading of the old copies. 
Mr Sympsou’s conjecture has been retained in the text, as being 
probably the original deiiumimttioii oI thi:) stud', winch might, 
however, corruptedly, have been called Icven taff.ity. 

♦ A Venvoff.^ A kind of epilogue frequently atlded to ancient 
poems (to those of Chaucer, for iuslance,) which was originally 
invented hy the troubadours. 
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ThouVt deeply read in; draw me a map from the 
Mermaid; ^ 

J mean a midnight map, to ’scape the watches, 
And such long senseless examinations ; 

And gentlemen shall feed thee, right good gen¬ 
tlemen. 

I cannot stay long. 

Lavice. You have read learnedly ! 

And would you have him follow these chimeras ? * 
Did you begin with ballads.^ 

Fran. Well, I will leave you ; 


5 Dratv me a map from the ISTermaid.^ Seward proposes to 
read, “ o* ih’ Mcrnjaul.” It would not, however, he easy, after 
a (lebiiucli at a public-house, to escape the watches by the posses¬ 
sion of a plan of the house. A map of the circumjacent streets 
woulil be more likely to favour such an escape //ow the Mermaid. 
‘J’he tamous tavern so called was Uie resort ol the wits in those days, 
as While’s was in the reip;n ol Queen Anne. Its situation, as well 
as (hat of seveial other noted taverns of the day, we learn from the 
following curious cnumcralion, in an old poem, entitled, “ Newes 
from Haillioloineu Favie printed in 4to. II. L., and quoted by Mr 
Reed, in a note on Mayne’s City-Match : 

“ I’liere hath beene a great sale and utterance of wine, 
Besides beere and ale, and ipocras line. 

In every countiy, region, and nation ; 

CIk- fely at Billingsgate, at the Safutalioiif 
And Bores Heady neere l^ondon Stone; 

TheSxkttii at Dowgate, a taverne well knowno; 

'J'he Miter in Cheape ; and then the hull Head, 

And many like places that make noses red ; 

The hare’s Head in Old Fish Street, Three Cranes in the 
Vintree, 

And, now of late, St Martin's in the Sentree ; 

The WimhiAll in Lotlibury, the Ship at the Exchange, 
Kivu’s Head in New Fish Strecte, where roysters do range ; 
Tut Mermaid in Counuili, Red Lion in the Strand, 
Three TunSy Newgate Market, Old Fish Street at theSican*’ 
See also Rcuumont’s Letter to Ben Jonson, Vol. I. 

® Megeras."] Former editions; altered by Seward. Mason would 
read—vagaries. 
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I see my wants are grown ridiculous: 

Yours may he so ; I will not curse you neither. 
You may think, when these wanton fits are over, 
Who bred me, and who ruin’d me. Look to your¬ 
self, sir; 

A pn)videncc I wait on! 

ral. Th on art passionate; ^ 

Hast thou been brought up w'ith girls? 

Kilter SiiOKTiiosE, xcith a hag. 

Short Rest you merry, gentlemen. 

Val. Not SO merry as you suppose, sir. 

Short. Pray stay a while, and let me take a 
view of you ; I ma\" put my s])Oon into the wrong 
portage-pot else. 

Val. Whv, wilt thou muster us? 

Short. No, you’re not he; 

You are a thought too handsome. 

Lance. Who wouldst thou speuk withal T Why 
dost thou peep so? 

Short. I’m looking birds’ nests : I can find none 
in vour bush beard !—-I’d speak wdth you, black 
gentleman. 

F an. With me, my friend ? 

Short. Yes, sure ; and the best friend, sir, it 
seems, you spake withal this twelve-months, geii- 
th n.an. Iheie’s money for you. 

Val. IJow ? 

'Shoti t here’s none for vou, sir. Re not so 

■/ ^ 

brief! Not a penny. La! how" he itches at it! 
Stand off; you stir my choler. 

7 Thou art pa‘«sionatc.] Passionate signifies here, in the old 
sense, tender-hearted; n-.a, m tin* imulern sense, d»sposcd to anger, 
Hd. il occurs in the same sense in Kin» Ji.lin : 

** She IS sad and passionate at your Inglincsa' tent." 
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Lance. Take it; ’tis money. 

Shari, You arc too (juick too : First, be sure you 
have it; You seem to be u falconer, but a foolish 
one. 

Lance. Take it, and say nothing. 

Sh(,rl You are cozen’d too : ’tis take it, and 
spend it. 

Fran. From whom came it, sir? 

Short. Such another word, and you shall have 
none on’t. 

Fran. I thank you, sir; I douhiv thank you ! 

Short. Well, si'*; then buy you better clothes, 
;ind get your hat dress’d, and your laundiess to 
wash your boots white. 

Fran. Pray stay, sir : May you not be mistaken ? 

Short. I think I am : (live me the money again ; 
come, (juick, (jiiic'k, quick! 

Fran. 1 would be loath to render, till I am sure 
it be so. 

Short. Ilaik in your ear: Is not your name 
Francisco ? 

Fran. Yes. 

Short. Be (|uie1: then : It may thunder a hun¬ 
dred times, before such stones fall. Do not you 
need it? 

Fran. Yes. 

Short. And ’tis thought you have it. 

Fran. I think 1 have. 

Short. Then hold it fast; ’tis not fly-blown. 
You may pay for the poundage : you forget your*- 
self: I have not seen a gentleman so backward, 
a wanting gentleman. 

Fran. Your mercy, sir ! 

Short. Friend, you have mercy, a whole bag full 
of mercy. lie merry with it, and be wise. 

Fran, 1 would fain, if it please you, but know— 
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Short. It does not please me: Tell o'er your mo¬ 
ney, and be not maci, boy. 

Val. You have no more such bags ? 

Short, More such there are, sir, but few I fear 
for you. IVe cast your water; ® you’ve wit, you 
need no money. [A’azV. 

Lance, lie not amaz’d, sir; 

’Tis good gold, good old gold ; this is restorative. 
And in good time it comes to do you good. 

Keep it and use it; let honest lingers feel it.— 
[■A Valentine.\ Yours be too quick, sir. 

Fran. He named me, and he gave it me; bul 
from whom? 

Lance. Let ’em send more, and then examine it. 
This can he hut a preface. 

Fran. Being a stranger. 

Of whom can I deserve this: 

Lance. Sir, of any man 

That has but eyes, and manly undcrstandiri'.*, 

To find mens wants : Good mc’i arc bom to do 
so. 

Val. Now you see, L’rank, there are more ways 
than certainties ; 

Now you believe. What plough brought you this 
harvest, 

What sale of timber, coals, or what annuities? 
These feed no hinds, nor wait the expectation 
Of quarter-days; you see it show’rs in to you. 
You are an ass 1 Lie plodding, and lie fooling, 
About this blazing star, and that bo-peep, 
Whining and fasting, to find the natural reason 
W hy a dog turns twice about before he lie down ’ 
What use of these, or what joy in annuities, 

I have cast your xcttterJ\ In allusion to the old practice ot 
judging a patient^ state of health by an inspection of his urine. 
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Where every man’s thy study and thy tenant? 

I am ashamVl on thee ! 

Lance. Yes, 1 have seen 

This fellow. 'I here's a wealthy widow hard by- 

Val. 1 es, marry is there. 

Lance. I think he's lier servant; 

I am cozen’d, if-After her ! 1 am sure on't. ’ 

Fran. 1 am glad on’t. 

Lance. She's a good Avoman. 

Fren. I am gladder. 

Lunce. And young enough, believe. 

Fi 071. I am gladder of all, sir.' 

I'al. Erunk, you shall lie with me soon. 

Fran. 1 tliank my^ money. 

Lance. His money shall he with me; tliree in 
a bed, sir, 

Will he too mucli this weather. 

Val. INleet me at the Mermaid, 

And thou shalt see what things- 

Lance. Trust to yourself, sir. 

{^F.dcunt Than, and Lance. 

Enter Fountain, Hauebiiain, and Be ix amoue. 

Fount. Oh, Valentine ! 

Val. How now ? Why do you look so ? 
hei. The widow’s going, man. 

9 1 am co.<ien\l if afti’V h«*r, I am sure out ] So poinloci in the 
old t-'dilion. 1 lie |'ass>agc js lu re a j»ulaLe(l .is m the edition ol 177S. 
In that ul 17-‘<'- etu' in subbtituted lor ij. INJr Mason docs iiot un¬ 
derstand the pass:ii;e as now pointi'd, .iiid would read, “ I’m co¬ 
zen’d if not ajter her which he exijla.ns. by supposing that I .ance 
recollects to u ivc seen Shorihose ajter the widow, or lol lowing 
her as h<!r servant. 

* / am gladder of ally .«>.] Mr Mason proposes to re,id glad¬ 
dest ; but tlic text is right, acctirdinn to the phraseology ot the 
old plays, and conveys the same nieauiiig. 
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VaL Why, let licr go, man. 

Hare- vShe’s going out o’ th’ town. 

Veil The town’s the happier; 

I would they were all gone. 

Foiml. We cannot come 
To speak with her. 

Val. Not to speak to her ? 

Bel. She will 

Be gone within this hour : cither now, * Val- 

Fount, Hare, Now, now, now, good Val. 

Val. I’d rather 

Mareli i’ the mouth o’ th’ cannon. But adieu! 

If’she be above ground—(Jo, away to your prayers; 
Away, I say, away !—she shall be spoken withal! 

\Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 


A Hall in Ladif Ilcartwcli’s House, 

Enter Shoutuose, 'evith one hoot on^ Bogeu and 

Hu MPHltV. 

Rof*;, She will go, Shorthose. 

Short. Who can help it, Roger ? 

Ralph. {fVithi/i.) Roger, help down with the 
hangings! 

M •« 

* Eltlicr nuxe, Val —] The editors of the last edition retain this 
readiiij", with a iuii point alter Vat; but, in a note, propose to 
rcc'id, ■'* ar her now, Val !”—I’his is very plausible ; but a dash at 
the end, imply ing Unit the sentence is left imperfect by Bellaniorc, 
renders the old reading preferable to any that can be proposed. 
The text has all early been thus regulated by Mr Mason, as I have 
since observed. 
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llog. By and by, Ralph ; 

I am making up o’ th’ trunks here. 

Ralph. Shortliose! 

Short. Well. 

Ralph. Who looks to my lady’s wardrobe?- 

umphry 1 
Hum. Here. 

Ralph. Down with the boxes in the gallery, 
And bring away the coach-cushions. \^Exit, 

Short. Will it not rain ? 

No conjuring abroad, nor no devices, 

To stop this journey ? 

Rog. Why go now ? why now P 
Why o’ th’ sudden now ? Wliat |)reparation, 

What horses liave we ready ? what provision 
Laid in i’ tli’ country ? 

Hum. Not an egg, I hope. 

Rog. No, nor one drop of good drink, boys; 
there’s the devil. 

Short. I heartily pray the malt be musty ; and 
then 

We must come up again. 

Hum What says the steward? 

Rf^. He’s at his wit’s end ; for, some four hours 
since. 

Out of his haste and providence, he mistook 
The miller’s mangy marc for his own nag. 

Short. And she may break his neck, and save 
the journey. 

Oh, London, how I love thee ! 

Hum. 1 iiave no boots. 

Nor none i’ll buy : Or, if I had, refuse me 
If I would venture my ability 
Before a cloak-bag: men are men. 

Short. For my part, 

If 1 be brought, as I know it will be aim’d at. 

To carry any dirty dairy cream-pot, 

VOL. II. D 
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Or any gentle lady of the laundry, 

Chamh’ring, ® or wantonness, behind my gelding, 
With all her streamers, knapsacks, glasses, gew¬ 
gaws, 

As if I were a running frippery, ’ 

I’ll give ’em leave to cut my girths, and flay me. 
I’ll not be troubled with their distillarions. 

At every half-mile’s end! I understand inystif. 

And am resolv'd- 

ITuyn. To-morrow night at Oliver’s ! 

'U lio shall he there, bo\s? wlio shall meet the 
wenches r 

Rog, The well-brew’d stand of ale, we should 
have met at ! 


Short. These griifs, like to another tale (‘f 'froy. 
Would niolhf;y the hearts ot ho haious people. 
And make Tom Butcher weep 1 Aiiieas eutcis. 
And now the town is lost. 


llutcr Ralph. 

Ralph. Why, whither run you ? 

My lady’s mad. 

Short. I would she were in Bedlam. 

Ralph, riie carts are conie; no hands to h^p to 
load ’em ! 


* Chimb'ring.'] Intriguing. Chaml/ring mid wantonin's.s arc*, 
as Mr Mai' n«*t)b^&civt‘s, mcMitioned ttigvlhor m the sacied writings. 

FVj>iJcr}/,] Corrfcteil by the editors ot 1750—Fri[)pery 
siijnilies an old clothes sliop. Frippiric. Fr. So in Munsu'ui 
cl'Olive, by Chapman, l606 : ** Passing yesterday by the Frip¬ 
pery, I spied two of them hanging out at a stall, with a gam- 
biell Oirust I rum shoulder to shoulder.”—And more appositely 
in Massinger’s City Madam : 

*• Here he comes, sweating all over; 

He shews like a ivafking Frippery." 

? Dislibatiuns ] Corrected in the edition of 17 ’^ 0 . 
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The stuff lies in the hall, the plate- 

L. Heart. {IFith'tti.) VVhy, knaves there ! 
Where he tliesc idle fellows? 

Short. Shall I ride with one boot ? 

L. Heart Why, where I say ? 

Ralph. Away, away! It must be so. 

Short. Oh, for a tickling storm, to last but ten 
days! \E.vennts, 


ACT III. SCENE 1. 


A Room in the same. 

Enter Isabella and Luce. 

Luce. Cy my troth, mistress, I did it for the best. 
I sab. It may be so; but, Luce, you have a 
tongue, 

A dish of meat in your mouth, which, if it were 
minc’d, Luce, 

Would do a great deal better. 

Luce. I protest, mistress- 

Isab, ’Twill be your own one time or other.— 
Walter I 

Walter. (JVithin.) Anon, forsooth. 

Isab. Lay my hat ready, my fan and cloak— 
You arc so full of providence—and, Walter, 

Tuck up my little box behind the coach; 

And bid my maid make ready—my sweet service 
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To your good lady mistress—and my dog, 

Good, let tlic coachman carry him. 

Luce, But hear me ! 

I sab, I am in love, sweet Luce, and you’re so 
skilful. 

That T must needs undo myself—and, hear me, 
Let Oliver pack up my glass discreetly, 

And see mv curls well carried.—Oh, sweet Luce ! 
You have a tongue, and open tongues have open— 
You know what. Luce. 

]A(ce, l^ray you, he satisfied. 

Lsab. Yes, and contented too, before I leave 
you 1 

ft# 

There is a Hojier, Mdiich some call a butler,^— 

I speak of certainties, I do not fish, Luce: 

Nny, do not stare ; 1 ha^’e a tongue can talk too— 
And a gjeeii chamber. Luce, a back-door opens 
*Jb a long gallery : th.erc was a night, Luce— 

Do you perceive, do }ou perceive me ^^ct^^ 

Oh, do you blush. Luce?— a I'ricay niglil- 
I saw your saint, Luce ; “ Lor tbther box of mar¬ 
malade, 

All’s thine, sweet Koger !"—this I heard, and kept 
too. 

Luce, E’en as you are a woman, mistress- 

Lsab, I'his 1 allow 

As good and j)hysieal sometimes, these meetings. 
Ami for the cheering ol the heart; but, Luce, 

To have your own turn servcil, and to your friend 
To be a tloglioU ! ^ 

I O 


9 Call a tulclipi.j Thus the old copy. Properly corrected by 
Synip'-on Koncr is the but ei, not the butcher ot the family. 

* A dogbolt.'\ A common rerm ot reproach. So in L'lpian 
Fulweil’s Ars Adulandi, the Arte of KlaUerie: “ On me atleiid- 
cth .siii]))le Sir John, (a cliuplayne m -re mc- t to seivc a ihaicher, 
than in the churcJi,) who is maue udoullc and a dvgOulle by cve- 
ty serviiige-man.'' 
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Taicc. I confess it, mistress^. 

Tsnh. As you have >n ule my sister jealous of me. 
An t foolishly and cliildishiy pursued it— 

I have found out your haunt, and traced your pur.* 
poses, 

. I ' 

Por ’.vhich mine honour suffers—your best ways 
IMust he applied to hrinir her hack ajrain, 

And seriouslv and suddenly, that so I 
]Mav have a means to clear mvself, and she 

A fair opini<)n of me: Else, you peevish- 

Ijfrr. Mv power and prayers, mistress-- 

What’s the matter ? 

Enfer Shoutiiose and Lvov Heautwell. 

Short. I have been with the g'entleman; he 
has it; 

Much <rood may do him with it. [Aside to Isab. 

4. lira Come, are you ready ^ 

You love so to delay time! the day arrows on. 

[sah I’ve sent for a few trifles ; when those are 
conic. 

And now I know your reason— 

L. Ilea. Kno w your own honour then.—About 
your business ; 

See the coach ready presently.—I’ll tell you more 
then; [ Exeunt Ia' (> k and S h o k r u os e. 

And understand it well. You must not think me, 
sister. 

So tender c\ ed as not to see vour follies: 

•/ • 

Alas ! I know your heart, and must imagine, 

And truly too, ’tis not your charity 

Can coin such sums to give away as you have done; 

My So ihe old quarto. The other etitioiis read “yowr 

sister,'* but the aineiulraent in the te^t is less violent. 
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In that you have no wisdom, Isabel, no, nor mo¬ 
desty, 

Where nobler uses are at home. I tell you, 

I am asham’d to find this in your years, 

Far more in your discretion. None to chuse 
But things for pity ? none to seal your thoughts on. 
But one of no abiding, of no name? 

Nothing to bring you but this, cold and hunger, 
(A jolly jointure, sister; you are happy!) 

No money, no, not ten shillings? 

Isalf. You search nearly. 

L. Ilea. I know it, as I know your folly; one 
that knows not 

Where he shall cat his next meal, take his rest, 
Unless it be i’ th* stocks. What kindred has lie, 
But a more wanting brother? or what virtues? 
Isah. You have had rare intelligence, I see, sis¬ 
ter. 

Z. Ilea. Or, say the man had virtue, 

Is virtue, in this age, a full inhuitance? 

What jointure can he make you? Plutarch's IMo- 
rals ? 

Or so much penny-rent in the small poets? 

This is not well; ’tis weak, and I grieve to know 
it. 

Jsab. And this you quit the town for? 

Z. Hea. Is’t not time ? 

Isab, You are better read in my affairs than I 
am ; 

That’s all 1 have to answer. I’ll go with you, 
And willingly ; and what you think most danger¬ 
ous, 

I’ll sit and laugh at. For, sister, ’tis not folly, 
But good discretion, governs our main fortunes. 
Z. Hea. I’m glad to hear you say so. 

Isab. I am for you. \Exeunt. 
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Enter Shorthose and Humphry, xtith riding-rods. 

Hum. The devil cannot stay her, she will on’t. 
Eat an ep^ij now ; and then we must away. 

Short, i am gall'd already, yet I will pray 
May London ways henceforth he full of holes, 
And coai’hes crack tlieir wheels; may zealous 
smiths 

So hoiisel all our hacknies,* that they may feel 
Compunction in their feet, and tire at Highgate; 
JVIav’t rain above all almanacks, till 
I'he carriers sail, and the king’s fishmonger 
Hide like Hike Arion ^ upon a trout to London I 

Jdum At St Alban’s, let all the inns be drunk, 

’ Ho all our liackines."] Hansel is undoubtedly the eucha- 

rist. •-•nil fa /tousiL to adnuni^ler tlie sacnimcnt. But how this 
nie-inin^ can npply firre, 1 do not see. Si’ward, however, is sa¬ 
tisfied, and laments tlie prophanity of his authors. Cotgrave ren¬ 
tierslo tame, lecla'in, housalL This aflbrds a very 
ph-Misinii-e.Xi-ianation, and possibly the true one. 

* Rule like Bike Arion —] 'riins the quarto and folio. The 
modern editions oniii the word Hike, without making any mention 
oi sueh an omission. It is true that no sense ol the ancient word 
hike, (a biiihling, a hive of bees. iStc..) is in the least applicable 
here, for winch rea on I must leave it to the sagacity of the reader. 
Bill tin- silent oni.ssi.jiiot tins word and changing in this line. 
tf> on. as w’.-ll as til! in a previous line to untill, merely to sjjit Mi* 
Sewaid's rage for meiniMiig, is highly reprehensible. Arion'stale 
was H favourite subject for the pageants and e.\hibi loiis of the 
time In a m-iniiscnpl c<dh‘ciion of anecdotes storu-.s, &c. enii- 
tled. Mm 1 \ I’as-.igis .uni (Ms. Hail. 6395,) vve have tic 

following sior\ . qtin*ted by Mi Mil>me: “ I'here was a_ spertaele 
pres'Mited toQui'e.i Kii/ebeib ui'on the water; and, among othei-s, 
li.irry (io'niingliam was to lepiesent Anon upon the d()lphin*s 
biickc ; !)Ut, finriing liis voice to ee very iioarsf and unpleasant when 
he Caine tc. perform it, he tears off h’.s disguise, and sweais he was 
noneot Anon in.t he, but even honest Harry (Joldmghain ; which 
bUin: disc verie pi -.ised the queene better tliaii if it had gone 
tli.ou'.h III till- i< lit w.iy :—Yet he couid order his voice toaii in* 
sliument exceeding well 


j I’iJi 
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Not an host sober, to bid her worship welcome ! 
Short. Not a fiddle, but all preach’d down with 
puritans; 

No meat, but legs of beef! 

Hum. No beds, but wool-packs ! 

Short. And those so crainin’d 
With warrens of starv’d fleas, that bite like ban¬ 
dogs ! 

Let Mims be angry at their St Bel Swagger,* 

And we pass in the heat oii’t, and be beaten, 
Beaten abominably, beaten horse and man, 

And all my lady’s linen sprinkled * 

With suds and dish-water ! 

liimi. Not a wheel but out of joint ! ^ 

Enter Roger, laughing. 

Why dost thou laugh ^ 

ihg. There is a gentleman, and the rarest gen * 
tleman, 

And makes the rarest sport! 

Short. Where, w'herc ? 

Rog. Within here ; 

He has made the gayest sport with Tom the coach¬ 
man, 


* Let Mims be angry at their St Bel Swagger, 

And we pass in the heat ont /J Mims is iii tho neighbourhood 
of St Albans, and some local custom, tumultuously celebrateil, is 
plainly alluded to in this speech. It was, wc doubt not, laniiliarly 
knoviii in the times of our authors; but wo have in vain endea¬ 
voured te trace its memory, or discover its origin.—Kd.l778. 

® Sprinkled,"] The modern editors silently add o’er, to make out 
a verse. 

^ Short. a wheel but out of joint /] All the editions con« 
cur in giving these woids to Sh.frt/iose, notwithstanding il<c pte- 
ceding speech belongs to him. We have ventured to place tliem 
to liu?ttphry.^Kdl, 177S' 
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So tew’d him» up with sack, that he lies lashing 
A butt of malmsy for his mares ! 

Short. ’Tis veiy good. 

Hog. And talks and laughs, and sings the rarest 
songs ! 

And, Shoi tliosc, he has so maid'd the red deer pies. 

Made sLicli an alms i’ th’ buttery- 

Short. Better still. 

Enter Valentine and Lady IIeartwell. 

Hunt. i\rv ladv, in a rage with tlic gentleman! 
Short. JMay he anger iier into a fevei !’ 

f Ej'cii n t Servants. 

L. Ilea. I pray tell me who sent ion hither? 
Tor 1 imagine tis not your condition, 

(You look so temperately, and like a gentleman,) 
To ask me these wild * questions. 

Val. Do you think 

I use to walk of errands, gentle lady ; 

Or deal with women out of dreams from others.^ 
L. Ilea. You have nut known me, sure? 

Val. Not much. 

L. Ilea. What reason 

Have you then to be so tender of my credit? 

You arc no kinsman ? 

Val. If you take it so, 

The honest ollice that I came to do you, 

Is not so heavy but I can return it: 

Now I perceive you are too proud, not wotth my^ 
visit. 

L. Hea. Pray stay a little: proud ? 

* Sc tew’d him vp with sack.] i. e. Stretched him, swelled him. 
To tew leather is a technical word for stretching it. 

9 Fever.] Old coj’ies—leather. 

» Wild.] Old copies—miide 
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Val. Monstrous proud ! 

I griev’d to hear a woman of your value, 

And your abundant parts, stung by the people ; 
But now I sec 'tis true: You look upon me 
As if I were a rude and saucy fellow, 

That borrow’d all my breeding from a dunghill; 
Or such a one as should now fall and worship you, 
In hope of pardon : You are cozen’d, lady: 

I came to prove opinion a loud liar, 

To sec a u oman only great in goodness, 

And mistress of a greater fame than fortune : 

But- 

L llca. You’re a strange gentleman ! If I were 
proud now, 

I should he monstrous angry, (which I am not,) 
And shew the elfects of pride : I should despise 
you ; 

But you arc welcome, sir. 

To think well of ourselves, if we deserve it, i. 

A lustre in us; and ev’ry good uc have 
Strives to shew gracious : What use is it else ? 
Old age, like scar trees,* is seldom seen affected, 
Stirs sometimes at rehearsal of such acts 
IIis daring youth endeavour'tl. 
i'dl. This is well ; 

And, now you speak to the purpose, you please 
me. 

But, to be pi ace-proud- 

L. Hca. If it be our own ; 

Whyaic we set here with distinction else, 
Degrees and orders given us ? In you men, 

* out ngc, like scar trees-^] Seward prnjDoscs to add •which al¬ 
ter old age, to benrfit the iiiea''ure and son-iO. For the wmisc, there 
is no occasion for such an aiucndtnent, being implied, though 

omitted, an elision very frequent iii the old dramas. 
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'Tis held a coolness, if you lose your right, 
Aftronts and loss of honour.^ Streets, and walls, 
And upper ends of tables, had they tongues, 
Could tell what blood has follow’d, and what feud, 
About your ranks ; Are wc so niueli below you. 
That, ’till you have us, are the tops of nature, 

To be accounted drones without a dilference? 
You Ml make us beasts indeed. 

Fat. Nay, worse than this too, 

Proud of your clothes, they swear; a nicrcefs 
Lucifer, 

A tumour tack’d together bv a tailor! 

Nay, yet worse, proud of red and wliite ; a var¬ 
nish 

That butter-milk can better, 

L Ilea. J.ord, how little 
Will vex these poor blind people ! If my clothes 
Pc sometimes gay and glorious, does it follow. 
My mind must be my mercer’s too? Or, say my 
beauty 

Please some weak e 3 ’es, must it please them to 
think, 

That blows me up that cv’ery hour blows off? 
This is an infant’s anger 
J\d. Thus they say too: 

What tho' 3 'ou have a coach lin'd thro’ with vel¬ 
vet. 

And four fair Flanders mares, why should the 
streets be troubled 

Continually with you, till carmen curse you ?* 

« 

3 Alfronls ami loss of hoiiour.l The modern ecliti(»ns rear!, “ Af¬ 
fronts are loss of honour.” 'i'hcre is no occasion for any amend¬ 
ment. 'I’hc widow says, “ In you men, if you lose your n^lil, 
'tis held ii coolness, an affront, and loss of your honour.” Afronts^ 
is a liberty in phraseology, quite within the licence of our author*', 
and of the period in which they wrote, '? 
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Can there be aught in this but pride of show, lady, 
And pride of bum-beating, till the learned law- 
yers, 

W’ith tlieir fat hags, are thrust against tlie hulks,* 
Till all tlieir cases ^ crack ? Why should this lady, 
And t’other lady, and the third sweet lady, 

And madam at Mile-End, be daily visited, 

And your poorer neighbours with coarse naps 
neglected, 

Fashions conferred about, pouucings, and pa nt- 

inRS. 

And young men’s bodies read on like anatomies? * 
L. Ilea. You're very credulous. 

And somewhat desperate, to deliver this, sir. 

To lier yi'u know not; but you shall confess me, 

* Are against /he bulks.] Bulks may cith(‘r be used bore 
in tbc usual ‘'i'Tiiiiit alion n( hod/es, roti'i Lo tht' bulks, or wofxlcii 
frames, ibininly common in tbc street, on winch the porters li st¬ 
ed tbeir bunb iis. 

5 CV/-'r.v,] 'I'biis the fir'-t ijuarto. Subsequent editions lead 
cau-ses Jioth aic sense, and tlicreiore the oldest reading is here 
retained. 

® Najifes ] So the qnaitiis and folio. The altcraliim is Mr 
Si’ward’s Tlie vvovii seems e(|iii\Mlent to impiru, signifying linen 
in general; not immediaiely Iriun the Iialian, a^ J-duison derives it 
in lii.s Dictionaiv- but frfiin the obi Kiench uoperie, Iiikmi.— Sec 
Clossuire, lie la Laugue Uoniane, par^.ll. U Uoy L'lfoiit, 

J80S, tome 11-, p 220 

7 Pouncings ^ Dresses punebed with a bodkin. They were 
fasbinimble in (^h»»u»er's days; fir in the Persones Tale, talking of 
the “ su^ierfluitee of chothinr,” he C‘’mpliiins, that “ ther is the 
costlcye furring in hir gouiies, so much poitiisotuag of chesel to 
inaken chjthrs,'’ 6cc .; ami again : *' Ii o be that they wolden yeve 
swiche and daggled cloUiuig lo the pourc peple, it is not 

convenient lor liir e^ta*e, nc .suflhrtnl to bote hir neccssitce, to kepc 
hem tro the distempe lance of tlic finnament.” 

* Aiiatornies.] Dead bodies in our authors’ days were so deno¬ 
minated. 
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And find I will not start. In us all meetings 
Lie open to these lewd reports, and our thoughts 
at church, 

Our very meditations, some will swear, 

(Which all should tear to judge, at least unchari- 
tably) 

Are mingled with your memories ; cannot sleep, 
But tliis sweet gentleman swims in our fancies. 
That scarlet man of war, and that smooth signior ; 
Not dress our heads without new ambushes, 

Hoav to surprise that greatness or that glory ; 
Our very smiles are subject to constructions; 


Nay, sir, ’tis come to this, we cannot pish. 

But ’tis a favour for some fool or other. 

SliouUl we examine you thus, were't not possible 

To take you without perspectives ? 

Val. It mav be; 

But these excuse not. 

L. Ilea. Nor yours force no truth, sir. 

Wiiat deadly tongues you liave, and to those 
tongues 

What hearts and whaf inventions ! On my con 
science. 

An ’twere not for sharp justice, you would ven¬ 
ture 

To aim at your own mothers, and account it glory 

To say you had done so. All you think are conn- 
cils, 


And cannot err ; ’tis we still that shew double. 
Giddy, or gorg’d with passion ; we that bui*ld * 
Babels for men’s confusions; wc that scatter. 

As day does his warm light, our killing curses 
Gver God’s creatures: next to the devil’s malice, 
Let us entreat your good words. 

Val. W’ell, this woman 
Has a brave soul. 


\Aside^ 
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L, Ilea. Are we not gaily blest then, 

And iniich beholden to you for your sufferance 
You nia}^ do what you list, we what beseems us. 
And narrowly do that too, ami precisely ; 

Our names arc serv’d in else at ordinaries, 

And belch’d abroad in taverns. 

Oh, most brave wench, 

And able to redeem an age of women! [^/Iside, 
L, Ilea. You are no whore-masters ! Alas, no, 
gentlemen, 

It were an impudence to think you vicious : 

You are so holy, liaudsome ladies fright you ; 
You are the cool things of the time, the temper¬ 
ance, 

JMcrc emblems of the law, and veils of virtue ; 
You are not daily mending like Dutch watches, 
And plastering like old walls ; they arc not gen¬ 
tlemen, 

That with their secret sins encrease our surgcoiis, 
And lie in foreign countries, for m. w sores ; 
AVoinen are all tliese vices; you’re not envious, 
False, covetous, v’ain-glorious, irreligious. 
Drunken, revengeful, giddy-cyed like parrots, 

Eaters of others honours- 

Val. You are angry. 

L. Ilea. No, by my troth, and yet I could say 
more too ; 

For when men make me angry, I am miserable. 
Val. biire ’tis a maul she could not bear’t thus 
• bravely else.— \Aside. 

It may be, I am tedious. 

L. Ilea Not at all, sir. 

I am content at this time you should trouble me. 
Vat. You arc distrustful. 

® lyoi/r faubstanci* ?] Thus the old copies. The alteratioa 
is Sewaid’s, and seems indispensably necessary. 
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L. Hea. AVhere I find no truth, sir. 

Val. Come, come, you're full of passion. 

Ilea. Some 1 have; 

I were too near the nature of a sjod else.* 

Val. You arc monstrous peevish. 

L Ilea. Because they are monstrous foolish. 

And know not how to use that should trv me. 

«• 

l\d, 1 was never answer’d thus. \^Asidc.\ —W^as 
you ne’er drunk, lady ? 

L. lieu. Ko, sure, not drunk, sir; yet I love 
gootl wine, 

As 1 love health and joy of heart, but temperately. 
Why do you ask that question? 

J^aL For that sin 

Tliat they most charge you with, is this sin’s ser¬ 
vant ; 

They say you are monstrous-- 

A. llca. What, sir, what? 

Val. Most strangely- 

1^. Hea. It has a name, sure ? 
f'al. Inhnitely lustful, 

W ithout all bounds; they swear you kill’d your 
husbaiul. 

L. Hea. Let’s have it ail, for heav^en’s sake ; ’tis 
g(iod mirth, sir. 

Val. The} say you will have four now, and those 
four 

Stuck in four quarters, like four winds, to cool 
you.— 

Will she not cry nor curse? [Aside, 

L. Hea. On with your story ! 

Val. And that you're forcing out of dispensa 
tioiis, 

With sums of money, to that purpose. 

• Of a god else.l The old quarto reads, ** The nature a god 
else;*’ the “ O’ god,” which is adequed hy L'.e iasteditors. 

J am convinced that of was clropt accideiicdiiy in Uie quarto. 
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Z. Ilea. Four husbands ! Sliould not I be bless’d, 
sir, for example ? 

Lord, what should 1 do with them ? turn a malt- 
mill, 

Or tithe them out like town-bulls to my tenants? 
Vou come to make me angry, but you cannot. 
Vul. I’ll make you merry then: you’re a brave 
woman. 

And, in despite of envy, a right one. 

Go thy ways ! troth, thou art as good a woman 
As any lord of them all can lay his leg over. 

I do not often coninmnd your sex. 

Z. Ilea. It seems so, your commendations 
Are so studied for. 

Val. I came to see you. 

And sift you into Hour, to know your pureness; 
And I have found you excellent; I thank you : 
Continue so, and shew men how to tread, 

And women how to follow. Get an husband. 

An honest man, (you are a good vvoman,) 

And live hedg'd in from scandal; let him be too 
An understanding man, and to that stedfast; 

‘Tis pity your fair figure should miscarry; 

And then you’re fix’d. Farewell ! 

Z. Ilea. l*ray stay a little; 

I love your company, now you arc so pleasant, 
And to my disposition set so even. 

Val. I can no longer. [Eant. 

Z. Ilea. As I live, a fine fellow ! 

This manly handsome bluntiiess shews him honest. 
What IS he, or from whence? Bless me, four hus¬ 
bands ! 

How prettily he fool’d me into vices. 

To stir my jealousy, and find my nature. 

A proper gentltman ! 1 am not well o’ th’ sudden. 
Such a companion I could live and die with ! 

Ills angers are mere mirth. 
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Enter Isabella. 


Isah, Come, come. I’m ready. 

Z. Ilea. Are you so ? 

Isab What ails she ? 

The coach stays, anti the people ; the day goes on; 
I am as ready now as you desire, sister. 

Fie, wlio stays now? Why do you sit and pout 
thus? 


Z. Ilea. Pr’ythee be quiet; I am not well. 
Isah. For heaven's sake, 

Let's not ride stagg’ring in the night ! Come, pray 
you take 


Some sweetmeats in your pocket: If your sto¬ 
mach— 


Z. Hea. 1 have a little business. 

Isab. To abuse me. 

You shall not find new dreams, and new suspi¬ 
cions. 

To horse withal! 

Z. Hea. Lord, who made you a commander ? 
Hey ho, my heart! 

Isab. Is the wind come thither. 

And, coward like, do you lose your colours to ’em r 
Are you sick o’ th* Valentine, sweet sister ? 

\^Aslde, 

Come, let’s away; the country will so quicken 


you. 

And we shall live so sweetly !—Luce, my - lady’s 
cloak 1— 

Nay, you have put me into such a gog of going, 
I would not stay for all the world. If I live here, 
You have so knock’d this love into my lu‘ad. 
That I shall love any body; and I find my body, 
I know not how, so apt—Pray, let’s be gone, sis¬ 
ter; 


VOL. II. 
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I stand on thorns. 

L. Hea. I pr'ythec, Isabella! 

(Ffaith, I have some business that concerns me) 

1 will suspect no more. Here, wear that for me; 

\Gives her a ruii!;. 
And I’ll pay the hundred pound you owe your 
tailor. 

Enter Shorthose, Rooer, Humphry, and 

Ralph. 

Isab. I had rather go ; but-^— 

L. Hea. Come, walk in with me; 

We’ll go to cards —Unsaddle the horses. 

Short. A jubilee! a jubilee! we stay, boys ! 

[Exeunl. 


SCENE II. 

The Street. 

Enter Lovegood and LA^rcE ; Fouivtain, Bella- 
more, and Harebuain following. 

Love. Are they behind us ? 

Lance. Close, close: speak aloud, sir. 

Ijroe. I’m glad my nephew has so much discre¬ 
tion, 

At length to find his wants. Did she entertain 
him r 

Lance. Most bravely, nobly, and gave him sucli 
a welcome ! 

Love. For his own sake, do you think ? 
lAtnce. Most certain, sir; 

And in his own cause he bestirr’d himself too, 
And won such liking from her, she dotes on him; 
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He has the command of all the house already. 
Z>fivc'. He deals not well with his friends. 
Lance, Let him deal on, 

And be his own friend ; he has most need of her. 

Loce. I wonder tliey would put him- 

Lance. You are in the right on't; 

A man that must raise himself; I knew he’d co¬ 
zen ’em, 

And glad I am he has. He watch’d occasion. 
And found it i’ th’ nick. 

Jj)ve. lie has deceiv’d me. 

Lance. I told you, howsoe’er he wheel’d about. 
He would charge home at length. How 1 could 
laugh now, 

To think of these tame fools ! 

Love. ’Twas not well done, 

Because they trusted him ; yet- 

Lei. Hark you, gentlemen ! 

Love. We are upon a business; pray excuse us.— 
They have it home. [y/.v/V/e. 

Lance. Come, let it work. Good even, * gen¬ 
tlemen ! \F 4 xeunt Lo VEGooD and La n ce. 

Fount. ’Tis true, he is a knave; 1 ever thought 
it. 

Hare. And we are fools, tame fools ! 

Bel. Come, let’s go seek him. 

He shall be bang’d before he colt us basely.* 

l^Exeunt. 

* Goorf on Thus the old editions. Amended by'Mr 

Theobald. 

9 Bejore he c^lt us 6a.se/v-] To colt is to fool, fo put a trick on 
any one. Falslaffsa^s, “ What a plague mean j c, to co/f me thus?" 
And in our authois’ Loyal Subject, “ What, are we bobbed thus 
still ? Colted and carted 
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SCENE HI. 

A Room in Lady Heartwell’s House, 

Enter Isabella and Luce. 

Isab, Art sure slie loves him ? 

Luce, Am I sure I live ? 

And I have clapt on such a commendation 

On your revenge- 

Isab, 'Faith, he’s a pretty gentleman. 

Luce. Handsome enough, and that her eye has 
found out. 

Isab. He talks the best, they say, and yet the 
maddest! 

Luce, He has tlic right way. 

Isab, How is she ? 

Luce. Bears it well, 

As if she cared not; but a man may see, 
Withhalf an eye, through all her forc’d behaviours. 
And find who is her Valentine. 

Isab. Come, let’s go see her; 

I long to persecute.'^ 

Luce. By no means, mistress; 

Let her take better hold first. 

Isab. I could burst now ! [Ei'eunt. 

To prosecute.] Corrected by Mr Seward. 
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SCENE IV. 

The Street. 

Enter Valentine, Fountain, Bella more, and 

Hauebrain. 

Val. Upbraid me with your benefits, you pilch- 
ers,^ 

You sbotten-soul’d, slight fellows ! Was’t not I 
That undertook you first frOm empty barrels, 

And brought those barking mouths, that gap’d like 
bung-holes, 

To utter sense ? Where got you understanding ^ 
Who taught you manners and apt carriage. 

To rank yourselves? Who fil’d you in fit taverns 
Were those born with your worships? When you 
came hither, 

What brought you from the universities 
(If moment matter to allow you,^ 

s Vou pilchers, you shotten-soul’d s/ig/tf JeUom.] “ A pilcher, 
or pilchard, is a fish resembling a herring, but smaller. The fol¬ 
lowing words, shotten-souVd^ prove that Valentine alluded to fish ; 
for a shotten fish is one that has spent his roe.”— Mason. 

I had hit upon this explanation before I met with Mr Mason's 
book, and discarded that of Mr Reed, in the edition of 1778, who 
adopts Warburton, in a note upon a passage in Shakspcarc, where 
the word pilcher occurs. Mr R. takes no notice of the word 
shotten-souled. 

* To rank yourselves ^ ll'ko fil'd you in Jit taverns Who gave 
you a proper rank in the taverns ? A quibble upon rank and file, 

7 Of moment matter to allow you.] To allot: frequently signi¬ 
fies to approve, Valentine asks what his companions brought 
from the university, of sufficient matter or consequence, which 
could in any degree prove their value, and procure them a favour¬ 
able reception. 1 suspect we should read, “ of moment or of 
matter.” 
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Besides your small beer sentences*- 

}3ei. ’Tis well, sir. 

Val. Long cloaks, with two hand rapiers, 
Boot-hoses,® 

With penny-posies, 

And twenty fools’ opinions? Who look’d on you, 
But piping kites,* that knew you w^ouUl be prizes, 
And ’prentices in P.nil’s Church'yard, that scented 
Your want of Breton’s books ? * 

Entc)' Lady IIeartavell and Luce, behind. 

Forint. This cannot save you. 

Val. Taunt my integrity, you whelps? 

Bel You may talk 

The stock we gave you out; but see, no further ! 
Hare. You tempt our patience ! We have found 
you out, 

And what your trust comes to; you are well 
feather’d,^ 

Thank us ; and think now of an honest course ; 
’Tis tunc ; men now begin to look, and narrowly, 
Into your tumbling tricks ; they’re stale. 

* Small bare sentences.'] The reading of the old copies. Pro¬ 
perl \ corrected by Theobald and Syinpson, 

9 Boot-hoses.] Thick stockings, worn still by country people 
instead of boots. The penny-posies probably refer to foolish iii- 
scripiions upon garters. 

.* Pipittg kites ] Kites, as Seward observes, arc sliarpers; “ and 
the epithet piping expresses the noise the kite makes in seeking the 
prey.” 

■ Prittane's bookes."^ Thus the folio. The author alluded to is 
undoubtedly Nicolas Breton, a fashionable writer in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth and James. I., of whom an account is given in a 
note on the Scornful Lady, in this volume, Act II., sc. I. 

’ tVellfeathered.] Well clothed ; alluding to the suit he had 
obtained from his toolish companions. 
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L. Ilca. Is not that lie ? 
jAice. ’Tis he. 

L. Haa. Be still, and mark him. 

Val. llow miserable 

Will these poor wretches be, when I forsake ’em ! 
But things have their necessities. I’m sorry ! 

I n what a vomit must they turn again now ! 

'Itlieir own dear dunghill breeding ! Never hope, 
After I cast you off, you men of motley, ^ 

You most undone things, below pity, any 
Tliat has a soul aud sixpence dares relieve you ; 
]\Iy name shall bar that blessing. There’s your 
cloak, 

[Takes off his cloak^ and throws it to them. 

Sir; keep it close to you; it may yet preserve 
you 

A fortnight longer from the fool! Your hat; 
Pray be cover'd ! 

And there’s the sattin that your worship sent me, 
Will serve you at a ’sizes ^ yet. 

Fount. Nay, faith, sir, 

You may e’en rub these out now. 

Val. No such relic. 

Nor tliC least rag of such a sordid weakness, 

Shall keep me warm. These breeches are mine 
own. 

Purchased and paid for without your compassion, 
And Christian breeches, founded in Blackfriars, 
And so I will maintain ’em. 

Hare. So they seem, sir. 

Val. Only the thirteen shillings in these breeches, 
And the odd groat, I take it, shall be yours, sir; 
A mark to know a knave by ; pray preserve it. 


+ J/cw of motley. Fools, the dress of fools being of diverse co¬ 
lours, or inoLlcy. 

5 *Siz€s.1 Assizes. The old quarto reads sizer. 
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Do not displease me more, but take it presently ! 
Now help me off M’ith my boots ! 

Hare. We are no grooms, sir. 

Val. Tor once you shall be; do it willingly, 

Or by this hand I'll make you. 

l^d. I'o our own, sir, ^ 

We may apply our hands. 

[Taking Valentine’s hoots. 
Val. There’s your hangers; ^ 

You may deserve a strong pair, and a girdle 
Will hold you without buckles. Now I’m perfect; 
And now the j)roudest of your worships tell me, 

I am beholden to you. 

Fount. No such matter ! 

Vul. And take heed how you pity me; ’tis dan¬ 
gerous, 

Exceeding dangerous, to prate of pity. 

W hich are the poorer, you or I now, puppies?’ 

I without you, or you without my knowledge r 
Be rogues, and so be gone ! Be rogues, and reply 
not! 

For, if you do-- 

Bel. Only thus much, and then we’ll leave you: 
The air s far sharper than our anger, sir; 

And these you may reserve to rail in warmer. 


® Hangers.'^ That part of llip girdle or belt by which the sword 
\va!9 i9iib|ieiutecl, was, in Shakspeaie’s time, called the hangers. 
So IP Miiisheu’s Dictioi ai^, 16 ;7 : The hangers of a sword. G. 
PfrnlantMdV‘‘pee, &c. “ 'I’he hangers ran in an oblique direction, 
frtmi the middle ot the forepart of the girdle, acioss the left thigh, 
and wen- attached to the girdle behind.*' This is the explanation 
ot Mr Malone, in a note on llanilet, and is the most satisfactory 
one. 

7 Poorer; ye are noWy puppies;^ Thus the old copies. The 
emendiitioii is a very happy one, and was claimed by Theobald, 
Sewaid, and Syinpson, severally. 
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Hare. Pray have a care, sir, of your health ! 

\ExCUnt lifc LLAAJOKK, Ha KLBKAIN, 

Fount A i n. 

VaL Yes, hog-houiifls, more than you can have 
of your wits ! 

’Tis cold, and 1 am very sensible; extremely cold 
too; 

Yet ni not off, ’till I have shamed these rascals. 
I have endured as ill heats as another, 

And every way ; if one could perish my bodv, 
You’ll bear the blame on’t!* I am colder here ; 
Not a poor penny left! [Touching his pockets. 

Unter Lovegood, with a bag. 

Love. ’T has taken rarely ; 

And now he’s flead lie will be ruled. 

La7ice. To him, tew him, 

Abuse him, and nip him close. 

Love. VV’hv’, how now, cousin ? 

Sunning yourself this weather? 

f \d. As you see, sir ; 

In a hot lit, I thank my friends. 

Love. Hut, cousin. 

Where are jour clothes, man? those are no inhe¬ 
ritance ; 

Your scruple may compound with those, 1 take it: 
This is no fashion, cousin. 

Val. Not much follow’d, 


* If one coufJ perish the body, yotill bear the blame on*t ] “ I have 
endumi ab ill Inals, ainl ii: every nay, as aiiotl.er ; it any such 
heat could make niy body perish in the preseiu case, you would 
bear the blame ol it.” 'I'his is the only exjilanaiio!'. wlocn t.ccurs 
to me; but I bUj-pecl the omisbion of a line, ^ewaid propobca this 
alteration, which beenib uturly uninte lii>ible : 

And almost every way that «*iie can peiisb. 

My body, you’ll bear colUf but they the blame on*t. 
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I must confess ; yet, uncle, I determine 
To try what may be done next term. 

Lance, IIow" came you thus, sir? for you’re 
strangely moved. ® 

Val. Rags, toys, and trifles, fit only for those 
fools 

That first possess’d ’em, and to those knaves they’re 
render’d. 

Freemen, uncle, ought to appear like innocent 
Old Adam ; a fair fig-leaf siifiicient. * 

Love. Take me with you. 

Were these your friends that clear’d you thus ? 
Val. Hang frieiuls. 

And even reckonings, that make friends ! 

Lore. 1 thouglit, till now. 

There had been no such living, no such purchase, 
(For all the rest is labour,) as a list 
Of honourable friends. Do not such men as you, 
sir, 

In lieu of all your understandings travels. 

And those great gifts of nature, aim at no more 
I’han casting ofi‘ your coats ? I’m strangely co¬ 
zen’d ! 

Lance. Should not the town shake at the cold 
you feel now, 

And all the gentry suffer interdiction; 

No more sense spoken, all things Goth and Van¬ 
dal, 

’Till you be summ’d * again, velvets and scarlets 

® 3/prfri.] Altered. Mr Theobald proposes to read mew’d, 
a term in falconry lor shedding of feathers. The alteration is 
adopted by Seward and the »‘ilitors of 1778. As the old reading 
alFords sense, it has been restored in the text. 

■ And to those knaves, they arc rendred freemen, uncle, ought 
to appeare like innoeenis, old Adam, a faire figy^e-leafc snflicient.'] 
The slight alteration of a single letter, and the leaving out a com¬ 
ma, has been adopted Irom Mr Mason’s Comments. 

* Sumtned.'\ A term in lalconry for fnil-plmned, as INIr Seward 
remarks. 1.3 
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Anointed with gold lace, and cloth of silver 
TumVl into Spanish cottons for a penance, 

W its blasted with your bulls, and taverns wither’d, 
As tliough the term lay at St Albans? * 

Fal. Gentlemen, 

You’ve spoken long and level; I beseech you, 
Take breath a while, and hear me. 

You imagine now, by the twirling of your strings, 
'^J'hat I am at the last, as also that my friends 
Are flown like swallows after summer ? 

JLot/c. Yes, sir. 

l aL And that I have no more in this poor 
pannier. 

To raise me up again above your rents, uncle? 
Lo^e. All this 1 do believe. 

Val You have no mind to better me ? 

Levt. Yes, cousin. 

And to that end I come, and once more oflcryou 
All that my power is master of. 

Val. A match then : 

T4ay me down fifty pounds there. 

Loxc, There it is, sir. 

Val. And on it write, that you are pleased to 
give this. 

As due unto my merit, without caution 
Of land redeeming, tedious thanks, or thrift 
Hereafter to be hoped for. 
luove. How? 

Enter Luce, Xi'ho lai/s a suit and letter at a.house 
dooi\ and retires hastily. 

Val. Without darin^^. 

As though the term lay at St Albans.'] I have not been able 
to Hull aiu pusba^o which cuuUI explain the allusion in the text. 
Sec p. 56 in this volume. 
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When you are drunk, to relish of revilings, 

To which you’re prone in sack, uncle. 

Love. I thank you, sir. 

Lance, Come, come away, let the young wan¬ 
ton play a while : 

Away, I say, sir ! Let him go forward with 
His naked fashion ; he’ll seek you to-morrow.— 
Goodly weather,—sultry hot, sultry : howl sweat! 

Love. Farewell, sir. Love, flwr/L ance. 

Val. ’Would 1 sweat too ! I’m monstrous vex’d, 
and cold too; 

And these are but thin pumps to walk the streets 
in.— 

Clothes I must get; this fashion will not fadge 
with me; 

Besides, ’tis an ill win ter-wear. \Observmg the 
bundle of clothes.] What art thou ?— 

Yes, they are clothes, and rich ones; some fool 
has left ’em : 

And if I should utter—What’s tijis paper here ? 

I Reads. 

“ Let these be only morn by the most noble and 
deserving gentleman^ Valentine.''* 

Dropt out o’ th’ clouds ! I think they’re full of 
gold too! 

Well, Fll leave my wonder, and be warm again ; 

In the next house I’ll shift. \_Exit, 

* Fudge,'] Suit with. In Decker’s Fortunatus, 

I $hall never fadge with the humour, because I cannot lie.*' 
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ACT IV. SCENE L 
The Street, 

Enter Francisco, Lovegood, and Lance. 

F 7 'an, Why do you deal thus with him ? *tis un- 
nobly. 

Love. Peace, cousin, peace; you are too tender 
of him: 

He must be dealt thus with, he must be cured 
thus. 

The violence of his disease, Francisco, 

Must not be jested with ; ’tis grown infectious. 
And now strong corrosives must cure him. 

Lance, He has had a stinger, ^ 

Has eaten off his clothes ; the next his skin comes. 
Love. And let it search him to the bones; ’tis 
better; 

’Twill make him feel it. 

Lance, Where be his noble friends now ? 

Will his fantastical opinions clothe him? 

Or the learn’d art of having nothing feed him ? 

Love. It must needs, greedily; 

For all his friends have flung him off; he’s naked; 
And where to skin himself again, if I knov/. 

Or can devise how he should get himself lodg- 

His spirit must be bow’d; and now we have him. 


5 lie has had a stinger,] A provocation, a corrosive. Cot- 
grave explains esguillonevr a pricker, sti/iger, urger, incenser, 
provoker, instigator. 
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Have him at that we hoped for. 

Lance, Next time we meet him 
Cracking of nuts, with half a cloak about liim, 
(For all means are cut off,) or liorrowing sixpence, 
To sliew Ins bounty in the prittage ordinary, 
Fran, Which way went lie ? 

Lance, Pox, wliy sliould you ask after him ? 
You have been trimnfd already ; let him take his 
fortune : 

He spun it out himself, sir; there’s no pity. 

Love, Besides, some good to you now, from this 
misery. 

Fran, I rise upon his ruins! Fie, fie, uncle; 

Fie, honest Lance! Those gentlemen were base 
people, 

That could so soon take fire to his destruction. 
Ijore, You are a fool, you are a fool, a young 
man ! 

Valentine, in hraxe appai'el. 

VaL Morrow, uncle ! morrow, Frank ; sweet 
Frank! 

And how, and how d’ye think now ? how shew 
matters ?— 

Morrow, Bandog ! 

Love, How? 

Fran, Is this man naked, 

Forsaken of his friends ? 

Val, Thou’rt handsome, Frank; 

A pretty gentleman ; i’faith, thou look’st well; 
And yet here may be those tliat look as handsome. 
Lance, Sure he can conjure, and has the devil 
for his tailor. 

Love, New and rich ! 

’Tis most impossible he should recover. 
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Lance. Give him this luck, and fling him into 
the sea. 

Love. ’Tis not he ; 

Imagination cannot work this miracle. 

I?//. Yes, yes, "tis he, I will assure you, uncle; 
The very he; the lie your wisdom play’d withal, 
(I thank you for’t;) neigh’d at his nakedness, 
And made his cold and poverty your })astinie. 
You see I live, and the best can do no more, uncle ; 
And tho' I have no state, I keep the streets still, 
And take my pleasure in the town, like a poor 
gentleman; 

Wear clothes to keep me warm, (poor things, they 
serve me !) 

Can make a show too, if I list; yes, uncle, 

And ring a peal in my pockets, ding-dong, uncle ! 
These are mad foolish ways, but who can help ’em r 
Love. I am amaz’d ! 

Lance. I’ll sell my copyhold ; 

For since there are such excellent new nothings, 
Why should I labour? Is there no fairy haunts 
him? 

No rat, nor no old woman ? 

Lore. You arc Valentine? 

Lai. I think so ; I can’t tell; I have been call’d so, 
And some say christen’d. Why do you wonder at 
me. 

And swell, as if you had met a serjeant fasting ? 
Dill you ever know desert want? You are fools ! 
A little stoop there may be to allay him, 

(He’d grow too rank else,) a small eclipse to sha¬ 
dow him ; 

But out he must break, glowingly again, 

And with a greater ® lustre,—(look you, uncle !)— 

^ j4?id xiit/i a great lusire.'\ So the old copy. Thetjbald and 
Mason wish to read, with as great« lustre. The alteration in the 
text is less arbitrary. 
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Motion and majesty. 

Jjove. I am confounded ! 

Fran. I am of his faith. 

Val. Walk by his careless kinsman, 

And turn again, and walk, and look thus, uncle, 
Taking some one by the hand he loves best. 
Leave them to the mercy of the hog-market! 
Come, Frank, 

Fortune is now my friend ; let me instruct thee. 
Fran. Good morrow, uncle ! I must needs go 
with him. 

VaL Flay me, and turn me out where none in¬ 
habits, 

Within two hours I shall be thus again. 

Now wonder on, and laugh at your own igno¬ 
rance ! 

\Fveimt Valentine and Francisco. 
Love. I do believe him. 

Lance. So do I, and heartily: 

Upon my conscience, bury him s:ark naked. 

He wouhl rise again, within two hours, embroi¬ 
der’d. 

Sow mustard-seeds, and they cannot come up so 
thick 

As his new sattins do, and cloths of silver : 

There is no striving. 

Love. Let him play a while then. 

And let’s search out what hand— 

Lance, Ay, there the game lies. 


[Exeunt, 
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SCENE II. 

A Hall in Lady Heartwell’s House. 

Enter Fountain, Beli-amore, and Harebrain. 

Fount, Come, let’s speak for ourselves; we’ve 
lodged him sure enough; 

His nakedness dare not peep out to cross us.. 
Bel. We can have no admittance. 

Hare, Let’s in boldly, 

And use our best arts. Who she deigns to favour, 
We’re all content. 

Fount. Much good may do her with him ! 

No civil wars! 

Bel. By no means. Now do I 
Wonder in what old tod * ivy he lies whistling; 
For means nor clothes he hath none, nor none 
will trust him ; 

Wc have made that side sure. [We’ll *] teach him 
a new wooing. 

Hare. Say ’tis his uncle’s spite ? 

Fount, ’1 is all one, ® gentlemen; 

T has rid us of a fair encumbrance, 


7 Tod.'\ i, e. Bushy, thick. Ed. 1778. So in Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife: 

“ In what dark bush or tod of aged ivy* * .— — • 

It also occurs in Bondura, Act I. 

* tVell.'] This has been introduced by forme.*' editors without 
giving any notice of the interpolation, which seems, however, neces¬ 
sary, 

’ 'Tis all one.2 The first word has been unwarrantably omit¬ 
ted by modern editors* 

VOL. II. F 
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And makes us look about to our own fortunes. 
Who are these ? 

Enter Isabella and Luce apart. 

Isab. Not see this man yet! well, I shall be 
wiser : 

But, Luce, flidst ever know a woman melt so? 
Slie's fine IV burt to bunt. 

Luce, i^eace ; the three suitors ! 

L'^ab. 1 could svt titter now and laugh : I was 
lost, Luce,* 

And I must love, I know not what!—Oh, Cupid, 
W hat pretty gins thou bast to halter woodcocks!*— 
And we must into th’ country in all haste, Luce. 

[Laughmg. 

I^uce. For heaven’s sake, mistress—— 
laab. Nay, I’ve done; 

I must laugh though ; but, scholar, I shall teach 
you ! 

Fount. ’Tis her sister. 

Bel. Save you, ladies ! [Coming forward. 

J.'iob. Fair met, gentlemen ! 

You’re visiting my sister, I assure myself. 

Hare. We would fain bless our eyes. 

Isah. Behold, and welcome. 

You’d sec her? 

F(.unt. ’Tis our business. 
laah. You shall sec her, 

Aiid .\ou shall talk with her. 

Luce, {Apart to Isab.) She will not see ’em, 
Nor spend a word. 

■ / tuas lost, Luce, See ] The^e words allude to the accusations 
of the widew agaiubt Ihabella, before she herself fell in love. 

* What pretty gins thou hast to halter woodcocks. Similar to 
the proverbial saying of Hamlet: “ Ay, springes to catch wood¬ 
cocks.” 
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Isab, I’ll make her fret a thousand ; 

Nay, now I’ve found the scab, I will so scratch 
her! 

Luce. She can’t endure ’em. 

Isab. She loves ’em but too dearly.— 

Come, follow me, I’ll bring you to the party, 
Gentlemen ; ^ tlien make your own conditions. 
Luce. She’s sick, you know. 

Isab. ril make her well, or kill her.— 

And take no idle answer, you are fools then ; 

Nor stand otf for her state, she ll scorn you all 
then ,• 

But urge her still, and tlio' she fret, still follow 
her; 

A widow must be won so. 

Bel. She speaks bravely. 

Isab. I would fain have a brother-in-law ; I love 

men’s company.- 

And if she call for dinner, to avoid you, 

Be sure you stay ; follow her into her chamber; 
If she retire to pray, pray with her, and boldly, 
Like honest lovers. 

Luce. This will kill her. 

Fount. You’ve shew’d us one way, do but lead * 
the other. 

Isab. I know you stand o’ thorns; come, I’ll 
dispatch you. 

Luce. If you live after this ^-- 

Isab. I’ve lost my aim. [^Exeunt. 

S Genth/ncn.'\ This word has been silently and unnecessarily 
transposed to the end of the line in the modern editions. 

+ So the quarto. Corrected in the folio, l679- 

5 If you live after this —] Luce means to say to Isabella that 
her sister would be ready to destroy her for what she was doing ; 
and Isabella means to say in her reply, that if the widow did not 
feel it so severely, she would lose her aim, which was to vex her 
heartily.—M, Mason. 
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SCENE III. 

The Street. 

Enter Valentine and Francisco. 

Eran. Did you not see ’em since ? 

Vat. No, hung 'em, hang* ’em ! 

E/an. Nor will you not be seen by ’em ? 

J'at. Let ’em alone, Frank ; 

I'll make 'em their own justice, and a jerker. ^ 

E‘ an Such base discourteous dog- whcJps ! 

^ai. I shall (log- 'em, 

And double dog 'em, ere I’ve done. 

T/t/n. Will you go with me r 
Foi I would tain lind out this piei^e of bounty. 

It was the wiuow’s man ; that 1 am certain <.if. 
Tat. lo what end would you gt, ? 

Eran. To give thanks, sir. 

I ul. Hang giving thanks ! hast not thou parts 
deserve it ? 

It includes a further wdll to be beholden; 
Beggars can do no more at doors. If you 
W ill go, there lies your way. 

E/'an. 1 hope you'll go. 

Val No, not in ceremony, and to a woman, 
With mine own father, were he living, Frank ; 

I would to th’ eourt with hears first. If it be 
That wench 1 think it is, (for t’otiier’s wiser,) 

I would not be so look’d upon, and laugh’d at, 

JSo made a ladder for her wit to climb upon, 

^ A j€Tkcrr\ A \vhip|.cr, lasher. Fr fouettcur Valentine 
means ihat he will iimke tUem not only judge, but punibh them¬ 
selves. 
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(For’tis the tartest tit hi Christendom ; 

I know her wcjl, Frank, and have buckled with 
her; ’) 

So lick’d, and stroak'd, fleared upon, and flouted. 
And shewn to chamber-maids, like a strange beast 
She had purchased with lier penny ! 

Fra7i. You're a strange man ! 
liiit do you think it was a woman 
Fed. There’s no doubt ou t; 

Who can be there to do it else? Besides, 

'J lie manner of the circumstances- 

Fran, riien such courtesies, 

AFhucver docs 'em, sir, saving your own wisdom, 
JMust be more look'd into, an»i better answer'd, 
ban with deserving slights, ® or what we ought 
T f) have coiiferr’d upon us; men may starve else : 
IVIeans are not gotten now with crying out, 

*• I am a gallant fellow, a good soldier, 

A man of learning, or lit to be employ’d !” 
Immediate blessings cease like miracles, 

And we must grow by second means.—1 pray, go 
with me, 

XIveil as you hive me, slrl 
Fal. ril come to thee; 

But, Frank, 1 will nor stay to hear your fopperies; 
llispatch those ere 1 come. 

^ - have buckled wiih her.'] This expression also occurs in 

Henry IV,. p. I 

“-tlie wretch whose fcvcr-weakened joints 

Like itivii thle.s!> hinges buckle under lile " 

Explaiiifd by Dr JoiuiMiii, to bend^ yield to pres^ure. It seems, 
how.'ver, to be a metaphor taken from fi^htin;i{ with buckle s or 
shndds, a>» in the text, where Valentine means to say that h» has 
come (o a clo^ combat of wit with the widii\%. The same expres¬ 
sion occurs i-lsewhere in Shakspeare, in the laine sense: 

For siimlc combat, thou buckle with me.'' 

« Deserving slights ] Thai i.i, by slignts founded on an high 
opinion of our own deserts.— 
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Fran, You will not fail me? 

Val. Some two hours hence, expect me. 

Fran. I thank you, 

And will look for you. \^Ejceunt. 


SCENE IV. 

A Room in the Lady Heartwell’s House. 

Enter Lady IlfcAUTWFLr, Siiorthose, Roger, and 
several other Servants. 

L. Hea. Who let me in these puppies ? You 
blind rascals,^ 

You drunken knaves! 

Short. Yes, forsooth, I’ll let ’em in presently.— 
Gentlemen! 

L. Ilea. ’Sprecious, you blown pudding, you 
bawling rogue!— 

Short. I bawl as loud as I can. Would you 
have me fetch ’em 
Upon my back? 

L. Hea. Get ’em out, rascal, out with ’em, out! 
I sweat to have ’em near me. 

Sho7't. 1 should sweat more 
To carry ’em out. 

Rog. They are gentlemen, madam. 

9 Who let me in these puppies^ you blind rascalsf you dninhcn 
knaves several.]] So the first quarto. Mr Seward, 

Who let in these puppies f 

T'ok several blind rascals^ drunken knaves. 

We apprehend the woril several to have been a marginal direction 
for the appearance of several servants in this place,—-Ed. 1778. 
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Short. Shall we get ’em into th’ buttery, and 
make ’em drink ? 

L.Hea. Do any thing, so I be eased. 

Efiter Isabella, Fountain, Bellamore, and 

Harebrain. 

Imb. Now to her, sir; fear nothing. 

Rog. Slip aside, hoy. \To Shorthose. 

1 know she loves ’em, howsoe’er she carries it, 
And lias invited ’em ; my young mistress tt)ld me so. 
Short. Away to tables* then. \Ex. ^Servants. 
Isab. I shall burst with the sport on’t. 

Fount. You are too curious, madam, 

Too full of preparation ; we expect it not. 

Rcl. Methinks the liouse is handsome, every 
place cicccnt; 

What need you he so vex’tl ? 

Hare. We are no strangers. 

Fount. What tho’ we come ere you expected us, 
Do not we know vour entertainments, madam. 
Arc free and full at all times ? 

F. Ilta. You are merry, gentlemen. 

Bel. We come to be merry, madam, and very 
merry; 

Come to laugii heartily, * and now and then, lady, 


* To tables.] i e. To the game of back*gammon, says Miison. 
It is, however, more likely ttiat trictrac was the game Kite ed 
here, as will appear from a quotation in a subsequent note in this 
volume, oi: Act 11. Scene 1. of the ScorntuI Lad}. 

* We come to be madam, and very merry. *me live to 

laugh heartily ] First quarto. Second quarto and folio, mbit 
LOVE to laugh heartily. Seward reads. 

We come to b* merry, madam^ very merry^ 

Love to laugh heartily. &c. 

lie must have possessed an uncommon share of gravity not to 
have laughed heartily at his ovmi alteration. The reading in the 
text is very obvious, and the variation in the subsequent old co- 
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A little of our old plea. 

Z. Hea, I am busy, 

And very busy too.—Will none deliver me ? 

Hare. There is a time for all; you may be busy, 
But when your friends come, you’ve as much 
power, madam- 

Z. Jlea. This is a tedious torment. 

Fount. How handsomely 
This title-piece ’ of anger shews upon her !— 
Well, madam, well, you know not how to grace 
yourself. 

Fel. Nay, every thing she does breeds a new 
sweetness. 

Jj. Hea. I must go up, I must go up; I have 
a business 

Waits upon me —Some wine for the gentlemen ! 

Hare. Nay, we’ll go with you ; we ne’er saw 
your cliambers yet. 

Isab. {jApart to them ) Hold there, boys ! 

Z. Hea. Say I go to my prayer^ ? 

Fount. We’Jl pray with you, and help your me¬ 
ditations. 

Z. Hea. This is boisterous I—or, say I go to 
sleep. 

Will you go to sleep with me ? 

JSet. So suddenly before meat will be dangerous. 
We know your dinner’s ready, lady; you’ll not 
sleep. 

Z. Hea. Give me my coach; I’ll take the air. 

Hare. We’ll wait on you, 

And then your meat, after a quick’ned stomach. 


pics was occa'tioncd by a line which seems to occur over the c in 
’me, so that they read mcn^ and altered the word lixe to love,Xo make 
sense. That the transverse line over the c was not intentional, is 
evident from its appearing over almost every e in the page. 

3 Title-piece .3 Quasijjrontispiece. So the first quarto: all the 
other copies read, XiITXLE piece of anger, which Mr Mason prefers. 
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L. Hea. Let it alone, and call my steward to 
me, 

And bid him bring his reckonings into the orch¬ 
ard.— 

These unmannerly rude puppies !— 

[E.vit Lady IIeartwell. 

Fount. We’ll walk after you, 

And view the pleasure of the place. 

Imh, Let lier not rest, 

For, if you give her breath, she’ll scorn and flout 
.you : . 

Seem how she will, this is the way to win her. 

Be bold, and prosper! 

Bd. Nay, if we do not tire her !— 

Fountain, BellajMchf, and 
Haukbka l N. 

Isah. ril teach you to worm me, good lady 
sister. 

And peep into my privacies, to suspect me ; 

I’ll torture vou. with tliat you hate, most rlaintilv. 

And, when I’ve done that, laugh at that you love 
most. 


Enter Luce. 

Luce, What have you done t she chafes and 
fumes outrageously. 

And still they persecute her. 

Isab. Long may they do so ! 

I’ll teach her to declaim against my pities. • 

Why is she not gone out o’ th’ town, but gives oc¬ 
casion 

For men to run mad after her? 

Luce. I shall be bang’d. 

Isab. This in me had been high treason: 

Three at a time, and private in her orchard ! 

I hope shell cast her reckonings right now. 
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Rc-enter Lady Hkartwell. 

Ij. Hea. Well, I sliall find wlio brought ’em, 
Jf^ab I la, ha, ha ! 

h. Uca Why do you laugh, sister? 

I fear me ’tis your trick ; ’twas neatly done of you, 
And well becomes your pleasure. 

Jsab What have you done with ’em? 

L. Hea Lock’d ’em i’ th’ orchard; there I’ll 
make ’em dance, 

And caper too, before they get their liberty. 
Unmannerly rude puppies ! 

[sab. They are son\cwhat saucy ;— 

But yet I’ll let ’em out, and once more hound 
’em.— lAside. 

Why were they not beaten out ? 
fj. Ilea. I was about it; 

But, because they came as suitors-- 

Isab Why did you not answei ’em ? 

L. Ilea. They are so impudent they will re¬ 
ceive none. 

More yet! How came these in ? 

Rnter Francisco and Lance. 

Lance. At the door, madam. 

Isab. It is that face. [Aside, 

Luce, [Aside to Lady Hkartwell.] This is the 
gentleman. 

L. Hea. She sent the money to? 

Ijiive. The same. 

Lab. I’ll leave vou ; 

Thev have some business. 

L. Hea, Nay, you shall stay, sister; 


A 


hnuiid i, e. Set them on. 
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They’re stransjers both to me.—How her face al^ 
ters ! 

Imb I’m Sony he comes now. 

L. Ilea. I am glad he is here now, though. 
Who would you speak ith, gentlemen ? 

Lattce. \'ou, la<ly, 

Or your fair sister there: here is a gentleman 
Tliat lias received a benefit. 

L. Ilea, From whom, sir? 

Lance. From one of you, as he supposes, madam : 
Your man deliver'd it. 

Jj. Ilea. I pray go forward. 
loanee. And of so great a goodness, that he dares 
not, 

Without the tender of his thanks and service, 
Pass by the house. 

L. jfca. Which is the gentleman ? 
loanee. This, madam. 

1j. Ilea. What’s your name, sir ? 

Fran. They that know me 
Call me Francisco, lady ; one not so proud 
To scorn so timely a benefit, nor so wretched 
To hide a gratitude. 

L. Hca. ’Tis well bestow’d then. 

Fran. Your fair self, or your sister, as it seems, 
For what desert I dare not know, unless 
A handsome subject for your charities, 

Or aptness in your noble wills to do it, 

Have shower’d upon my wants a timely bounty. 
Which makes me rich in thanks, my best inheri¬ 
tance. 

L. Ilea. I’m sorry ’twas not mine; this is the 
gen 11 e worn an. — 

Fie, do not blush ; go roundly to the matter; 

The man’s a pretty man. [Apart to Isai?. 

Isab. You have three fine ones. 

Fran. Then to you, dear lady - 
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Isah. I pray no more, sir, if I may persuade 

Your only aptness to do this is recompence, 

And more than I expected. 

Fi •an. But, good lady- 

Isab. And for me further to be acquainted with 
it, 

Besides the imputation of vain glory, 

Were greedy tliankings of myself. 1 did it 
Not to be more affected to; I did it, 

And if it happen’d where I thought it fitted, 

I have my end : More to enquire is curious 
In either of us; more than that, suspicious. 

Fran. But. gentle lady, ’twill be necessaiy- 

Isab. About the right way nothing; clo not 
fright it, 

Being to pious use and tender-sighted. 

With the blown face of compliments ; it blasts it. 
Had you not come at all, but thought thanks, 

It had been too much. T’was not to see your per¬ 
son— 

Z. lira. A brave dissembling rogue ! And how 
she carries it ! \Aside. 

Isab. 'J hough 1 believe few handsomer; or hear 
you, 

Though I affect a good tongue well; or try you. 
Though my years desire a friend; that I relicv’cl 
you 

L. Jlca. A plaguy cunning quean ! {^j^iside, 
Isah. For, so I carried it. 

My end’s too glorious in mine eyes, and bartered 
The goodness I propounded with opinion.* 

5 And barteri'tl the goodness.'] The folio reads bettered. The 
sentence begins with ilie words, “ ’Twas not to see your person,” 
and is twice interrupted by the widow. The last partis properly 
explsiined in the «i 1 jU <'11 o1 1/78 : ** Providtd I carrit d my point, 
the cud obtained was a sunicicnt reward, and which 1 was happy 
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L. Hea. Fear her not, sir. 

Isab. You cannot catch me, sister. 

Fran. Will you both teach, and tic my tongue 
up, lady ? 

Isab Let it suffice you have it; it was never 
mine, 

Whilst goo(l men wanted it. 

Lance. This is a saint,sure ! 

Isab. And if you l)e not such a one,® restore it. 
Fran. To commend myscltj 
Were more officious than you think my thanks 
are; 

To doubt I may be worth 3 ^our gift, a treason, 
Both to mine own good and understanding. 

I know my mind clear, and though modesty 
^Jells me, he that entreats intrudes, 

Yet I must think soiiictliiug, and of some season. 
Met with your better taste; this had not been 
else. 

L. Ilea. What ward for that, wench ? [Aside. 
Isab Alas! it never touch’tl me. 

Fran. Weil, gentle lady, yours is the first mo¬ 
ney 

I ever took upon a forced ill manners I 

Isab. The last of me, if ever \ ou use other. 
Finn. JJow may I do, and your way, to be 
thought 

A grateful taker? 

Isab, Spend it, and say nothing; 

Your modesty may deserve more. 

to receive in exchange for ihe mere [opinion of the world, or] repu¬ 
tation ol having cllecfed it.' -—I am nut certain, however, whether 
INlr Mason'b alteration &hoiild not be adopted. He proposes to 
read : 

My end's too glorious in my eyes, to barter 
The goodness 1 propounded with opinion." 

^ Such a otie.J i. e. A good man. 
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L. Her/. Oli, sister, 

Will you bar thankfulness ? 

Isab. Dogs (lance for meat; 

Would you have men do worse ? For they can 
speak, 

Cry out, like wood-mongers, good deeds by th' 
hundreds ! 

I did it, that my best friend should not know it; 
W’ine and vain glory do as much as 1 else. 

If you will force my merit, against my meaning, 
Use it in well bestowing it, in sliewing 
It came to be a benefit, and was so ; 

And not examining a woman did it, 

Or to what end ; in not believing sometimes 
Yourself, when drink and stirring conversation 
May ripen strange persuasions. 

Fran. Gentle lady, 

I were a base receiver of a courtesy. 

And you a worse disposer, were my nature 
Unfiirnish’d of these foresights. Ladies’ honours 
Were ever, in my thoughts, unspotted ermines;^ 
Their good deeds holy temples, where the incense 
Burns not to common eves : Your fears are vir- 
tuous, 

And so I shall preserve 'em, 
hah. Keep but this way. 

And from this place, to tell me so, you’ve paid 
me: 

And so I wish you see all fortune! [Exit, 

L.^Hea, Fear not; 

The woman will be thank’d, I do not doubt it.— 
Are you so crafty, carry it so precisely ? 

7 Unspotted crimes.] So the old copy. The amendment is 
Theobald’s, who supports it by the following quotation from Mon¬ 
sieur Thomas, Act IV., Sc. 1.; 

- — ' - ■ Q that honestyf 

That ermine honesty^ unspotted ever. 
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This is to wake my fears, or to abuse me; ® 

I shall look narrowly. [^Jside.j —Despair not, gen¬ 
tlemen ; 

There is an hour to catch a woman in. 

If you be wise. So 1 must leave you too.— 
Now will I go laugh at my suitors. [Ex'iL 

Lanct. Sir, what courage? 

Fran. This woman is a founder, ’ and cites sta¬ 
tutes 

To all her benefits. 

Lance. I ne’er knew yet 
So few years and so cunning : Yet, believe me, 
She has an itch ; but how to make her confess 
it- 

For ’tis a crafty tit, and plays about you, 

Will not bite home ; she would fain, but she dares 
not. 

Carry yourself but so discreetly, sir, 

That want or wantonness seem not to search you. 
And you shall see her open. 

» Or to abuse me.'\ This reading seems wrong. Could Isabella 
carry it so precisely on purpose to make her sister more watchluL 
of her ? The slight change 1 have made gives this sense : Your be¬ 
haviour, which was inlculed to lull my tears asleep, shall not so 
abuse me, but make me more vigilant. Mr Sympsun does not ad¬ 
mit this, but wouid read, 

Is this to wake my fearSf or to abuse me ? 

But how could she ask so absurd u question ?—SiuWard, 

Mr Seward reads, “ This is to wake my tea s, 7iot to abuse 
me.” The text is right, according to the indehinte phraseology of 
the age, and the profiosed alterations are both very tame. 

9 A fbundet and cites statutes.^ I'hat is, she is ajbunder of my 
fortunes, and int'iilions statutes to me winch she expects me to 
conform to. Founder is used in the same sense m the Captain, 
Act 1., Sc. I.: 

- itnagine me 

A founder of old .'—Seward. 

This is a second interpretation of this annotator’s. The first 
was quite inadmissible. Our authors were remarkably fond of 
this allusion to the founders of public institutions. 
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Fran. I do love her, 

And, were I rich, would give two thousand pound, 
To wed her wit hut one hour : Oh, ’tis a dragon. 
And such a sprightly way of pleasure ! ha, Lance ? 
Lance. Your “ ha, Lance^’ broken once, you^ 
cry, “ ho, ho, Lance !” 

Fran. Some leaden landed rogue will have this 
wench now. 

When all's done ; some such youth will carry her, 
And wear her greasy out like stuff; some dunce, 
That knows no more but markets, and admires 
Nothing but a long charge at ’sizes. Oh, the 
fortunes 1 

Enter Isabella and Luce apart. 

Lance. Comfort yourself. 

Luce. Tliey are here yet, and alone too : 

Boldly upon't!-Nay, mistress, I still told you 

How you would find your trust ^ this Tis to ven¬ 
ture 

Your charity upon a boy. 

Lance. Nom% what’s the matter ? 

Stand fast and like yourself. 

Jsab, Pr’ythee, no more, wench. 

Luce. What was his want to you ? 

Isab, ’Tis true. 

Luce. Or misery ? 

Or, say he hail been i’ th’ cage, was there no mercy 
To look abroad but yours ? 

Isab. I am paid for fooling. 

Luce. Must every slight companion that can 
purchase 

A she w of poverty, and beggarly planet,’ 

* A skew of poverty and beggarly planet.] i. e. “ Every man 
who appears by his dress to labour under the induence of a beg- 
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Fall under your compassion ? 

Lance. Here’s new matter. 

Luce. Nay, you are serv’d but too well. Here 
be stays yet; 

Yet, as I live! 

Fran. How her face alters on me ! 

Imcc. Out of a confidence, I hope. 
hal). I'm glad on’t. 

Fran. Mo w do you, gentle lady r 
!sah. Much asham’d, sir,— 

(Bill (irst stand further oft nie; you're infectious)— 
To find such vanity, nay, almost impudence, 
Where 1 believ’d a woith. Is this your thanks, 
The gratitude you were so mad to make me, 

Your trim council, gentlemen ? {^Froduc'mg a ring, 
Lance. W'hat, lady ? 

I^ah. Take your device again ; it will not serve, 
sir; 

The woman will not bite; you're finely cozen’d ! 
Drop it no more, for shame ! 

Luce. Do you think you arc here, sir, 

Amongst your waist-coatcers,* your base wenches 

j^arly planet;” not as Seward explains, “ Kach beggaily wander- 
or;” lor the wandering of planets was certainly not in the mind 
of our authors, fie is, however, not content with his own expla¬ 
nation, but reads, “ A shew of poverty and beggary.” Such 
a shew he certainly exhibited in most of bis editorial lucubra¬ 
tions. 

■ fr^iisf-coateers.] Strumpets, A kind of waistcoat was a dress 
peculiar to that class of temales, and is alluded to frcijuently in 
these plays. See the Humorous Lieutenant, the Noble Gentle¬ 
man, &c. In the Honest Whore, by Decker, Matheo says to 
Bellafrunt the heroine of the piece, after having invited her to sup¬ 
per to the Antilope, “ \'ou'd best come like a mad-wonuin, with¬ 
out a band in your waistcoat^ and the linings of your kirtle out¬ 
ward, like every common hackney that steals out at the back gate 
of her sweet knight’s lodging.” See also Massinger's City Mndain, 
and Mr Gifford’s note, vol. iv., p. 52. 

IS 
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That scratch at such occasions r You’re deluded ; 
This is a gen tie woman of a noble house. 

Born to a better fame tlian vou can build her, 
And eyes above your pitch.* 

Frait. I do acknowledge- 

[IsAB. gives him the ring, 
Isah. Tlien I beseech you, sir, what could you 
see,— 

(Speak boldly, and speak truly, shame the de-* 
vil!)— 

In my behaviour, of such easiness, 

That \oii flurst ven iire to do this? 

tian. You amaze me : 

This ring is none of mine, nor did I drop it. 

Iawc. I saw you dK)p it, sir. 
ls(th. 1 took it up too, 

Still looking when your modesty should miss it:: 
AV'hv, what a childish part was this! 

Fro)i I vow- 

Isdh. Vow' me no vows! He thiiz dares d(/ ilfs, 
bred h irnself to boldness to forswear too. 
There, take > our gewgaw! You are too much 
f)amper’<l. 

And I repent my part. As you grow older. 

Grow wiser, if you can; and so farewell, sir! 

\Ed'ewit IsAB and [..uce. 
Lance. “ Grow wiser, if you can!” Slie has put 
it to you. 

’Tis a rich ring; did you drop it? 

Fran. Never; 

Ne’er saw it afore, Lance. 


^ And above ifour pitch.] In the edition of 1750, the word 
eyes aiipears as a substantive* it is certainly a verb, and Luce's 
jncaiiiiuj; is, “ She looks bi^'ber, oi lor a better maicli, than yni." 
Kd. 1778. 'I’be inetiiiin^ tnav, liowever, be, “ Builds lier nest 
above your pitch/' from the sense of the word e^e in falconry. 
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Lauve. Thereby hangs a tale then. 

Wliat sliglit she makes to catch herscll’! Look up, 
sir; 

You cannot lose her, if you would. JIow dain- 

Slie (lies upon tlie lure and cunningly 
Six makes her stoops ! ^ W histle, and she'll come 
to you. 

Tran. 1 would I were so happy. 

LiU/Ci.\ M a i d s a re c’ 1 o c k s : 

The greatest wheel, they shew, goes slowest to 
us, 

And makes us hang on tedious hopes ; the lesser, 
W Inch are eonceard. being ol’ten oil’d with wishes, 
J’lec like desires, and never leave that motion, 

"i ill the tongue strikes. She is flesh, blood, and 
marrow, 

Young as her purpose, and soft as ])ity ; 

No monument to woiship, but a mouhl. 

To make men in, a neat one ; and 1 know, 
Jlowe'er she aj>pears now, w hich is near enougli, 
You are stark blind if you hit not soon. At night, 
She would venture forty pounds more, but to feel 
A Ilea in your shape bite her ! “ Drop no more 
rings,” 1‘orsooth ! 

I'his was the prettiest thing to know her heart 
bv ! 

Fran. Thou piit’st me in much comfort. 

Lance. J^ut yourself in 
«/ 

(rood coml'ort ! If she do not point you out tlic 
v.'a^ — 

Droj> no more rings !” she’ll drop herself into 
you. 

* So the old quarto. Properly altered hy Sympson, 

the alluhioji being to the technical term stoopin" in lalconry, Irom 
which science all the metaphors of this speech are taken. 
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Fy'cm. I wonder my brother conies not. 

tf 

Lance. Let him alone, 

And feed voiirself on your own fortunes. Conic, 
be frolic, 

And let's be monstrous wise, and full of counsel 
Drop no more rings !” \Lxemtf. 


SCENE V. 

A Hall m the same. 

Lady Hear rwELL, Fountain, BErLAMoiit 
and Hahebrai n. 

L. Hea. If you will needs be tbolisli, you must 
be us’d so. 

Who sent for you ? who entertain'd you, gentle¬ 
men ? 

Who bid you welcome hither? You came c’owil 

And impudently bokl; press on my patience, 

As if I kept a house for ail companions, 

And of all sorts ; will have your wills, will vex 
rne,^ 

And force my liking from you. I ne’er ow’d ^ you 
Fount For all this, we will dine with you. 

Bel. And, for all this, 

* 'Will have f/our willst *v:ill vex we.} So tho <»l(l copies. 'I’hr 
inoilern ones place the word i/ou before have and vex ; an unne¬ 
cessary aUi ration, a*> they are e.vidcntly inoiint ti> be understood 
only, by the signs of ehsmn in tlie quarto and folio. In tJie same 
manner they make a separate sentence of it, placing a full point 
after sortSy and a inaik of interiogation after/brcc wy liking from 
you ; whereas tho whole js one cimtinued sentence, from the wonl:- 
you came crovodingy and is pointed as such in the old copies. 

‘ Oivd.] i. e. Own’d you as my acquaintance. 
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Will have a better answer from you. 

L. Hta, You shall never ; 

Neither have an answer nor a dinner, unless you 
use me 

With a more staid respect, and stay your time too. 

Enter Isabella, /o//o?rc</ hy SHourunsE, Roger, 
Humpukv, and llALPii, aith dishes of meat, 

Isab. Forward w ith the meat now ! 

Eog. Come, gentlemen, 

Man li fairly. 

Short, Roger, you are a W'eak serving-man; 
Vour w hite broth runs from you ! Fie, how 1 
sweat 

Under this pile of beef: An elephant 
Can do more ! Oil, for such a back now, 

Aiul in these times, wliat might a man arrive at! 
Goose grase you up, and woodcock march be¬ 
hind thee ; 

I am almost founder’d ! 

L, Ilea, Who bid you bring the. meat yet? 
Away, you knaves! I will not dine these two 
hours. 

How am I vex’d and chaf'd ! Go, carry it back 
And tell the cook he is an arrant rascal, 

To seiul before I call’d ! 

Short, Faces about, ’ gentlemen ; 

^ Faces atnut.'] 'I'liis expression the reader will find explained 
in a note on the ScoinUd I.udy. The modern editors, not under- 
stundinu it, and in their lagc of coireeling, rend /dee about. The 
same rage has induced those geiitieineii to make several slight al- 
tcrationSj in the course of a tew lines hereabnuts, equally bold, 
and more injurious to the sense.—They make the widow say. And 
statf MY timetoo^ (meaning, as long as I •please.) instead of youh 
/fwie, {Jthe month J have commanded you to be silent.) One of the 
lovers declares, according to them, IVe dare to pretend no, (which 

11 
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Beat a mournful march then, and give some sup¬ 
porters. 

Or else 1 perish ! [E.vcunt Serxcutls. 

laab. It does me much good 
To see her chafe thus. 

Hare. We can stay, madam, 

And will stay and dwell here ; 'tis good air. 

Fount. I know you have beds enough, 

And meat you never want. 

L. Ilai. You want a little. 

Fel. AVe dare to j)retcntl on. Since you arc 
churlish. 

We’ll give you physic : you must purge this anger ; 
It hums you, and decays you. 

L. iha. If 1 had you out once, 

1 would he at charge of a portcullis for you, 

Valex 1 iNE. 

Good morrow, noble lady. 

X. Hca. Good morrow, sir.— 

How sweetly now he looks, and how full manly ! 
AVhat slaves were these to use him so ! \Abide. 

Val. I come 

To look * a young man I call brother. 

X. lieu, buch a one 


can on be mulevslood, IVr. ihny oitr wanfifig ?ncaf,) instead of 
saying, witb the <'ltl c»>py, He dan- to prcttud on, (ite '>liuU varri/ 
our dernundb ruuTUEU.) And pour l.aiice is> nisnlc j)iusL blun- 
cleiiijgly to a^seiL, v ben speaking of iMibeila, At ni^ht jjk uould 
vent lire forty pounds mote. Out to tcel a flea in your shape bile ii ek. 

Ed. 1778. 

It is to be lamented that tUo last editors were not always so care¬ 
ful themselves in comparing the text Iroin which they printed. 
Some ot their oversights are mentioned in the notes, but the great¬ 
er number coirected silently. 

® To look.'\ Frequently, in old langMagc, signifies to look for, 

13 
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Was here, sir, as I remember, your own brotlier, 
But gone almost an hour ago. 

/ V//. (iood e’en, then ! 

i. Hca. You must not so soon, sir; here be 
some gentlemen ; 

It may he you’re ae(|uaiure(l with 'eiti. 

Hare. Will nothin^- make him niiserahle ? 
FviiLit How glf)nous ! 

Bel. It is the very he ! Does it rain fortunes, 
Or has he a familiar ? ^ 

Jitirc. How (loggedly he looks too ? 

Fvnnt. I am beyond my 1‘aith ! Pray, let’s be 
going. 

f’^al. Where arc these gentlemen ? 

L. IJea. Here. 

F(iL Yes, 1 know ’em, 

And will he more familiar, 

Bel. ’Morrow, madam ! 

L. Ilea. Nay, stay and dine. 

Fid. You shall stay till I talk witli you. 

And not dine neither, hut lastingly my fury^ ‘ 
You think \ou liave undone me; think so stilL 
And swallow that belief, 'till you be eoinpany 
I’or court hand clerks and starved attornies ; 

Till j (311 break in at |jla}s, like ’prentices. 

For three a groat, and crack nuts with the scholars 


9 Vamiliav^ A familiar spirit, a sort of attcMidant not uncoin- 
iiKiii 111 the ut Jainc^ 1 . 

* Mr Sympsoii reads, tastiug on/;iy 

furif. My lirsl coniLCture was, bioe my Jury ; but as Jly is near¬ 
est ihe trace of the leiiers, and seems to lue good sense, I ttimk it 
most prubiibly the original. Mr I'liecjb.ild reads, hide. btxeurd. 

And Mr Seward, Hut Justing Jiy. i have re->t<>ietl tin* le.ii.mg 
of the cpiarto. Valentine sii)s, “ Vou shall await my lory vMtti- 
out having dined, and tlieiefuie faslingl^ a/i iiiieoiimndi adverb 
certainly, but nut more so than many others coined by the old 
dramatic writers. 
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In penny rooms again, * and fight for apples ; 

’Till you return to what I found vou, people 
Betray’d into the hands of fencers’, challengers’, 
Tooth-drawers’ bills, ^ and tedious proclamations 
In meal-inarkcts, with throngings to see cut-pur¬ 
ses— 

(Stir not, but hear, and mark ; I’ll cut your throats 
else !—) 

Till veater-works, and rumours of New Rivers, 
Ride you again, and run you into questions 
Who built the Thames; * till you run mad for lot¬ 
teries, 

And stand tliere with your tables * to glean 
The golden sentences, and cite ’em secretly 
To serving-ineii for sound essays ; till taverns 
Allow you but a towel-room to tipple in, 

Wine that the bell hath gone for twice, and glasses 

• Penny ruoms.^ The same cheap accominodalioMs iri phiy- 
houses are mentioned in l)eckoi*s Guls li ,rnchooke, I'-op:— 
“ Your groundling and nailery c«)nimoner hnys his sport l>y tiie 
penny** See a lormer note on tins play, p. 12. 

* Fencers*, challengers*y tooth-drawers’ hills.^ It was usual, in 
our auihors' days, to afi’i\ the bills of ilillerent Irailes, wlio stood 
in need of popularity, in public places, particularly in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. Those ot fencers, and those containing de/ianccs lor 
any trial of skill, chiefly in the noble science of defence, are admi¬ 
rably ridiculed in several of Ben. Jonson’s comedies. 

♦ Will) built Theamea-^ So the first quarto. We hav**, with 
hlr Seward, Uillowed the second, only iii'^erting the parlick the, 
Ed. 1778. The allusion to the New River, projected in the time 
of Janiis I., is sullicienlly plain That to the building of the 
Thumesy is not explicable as sense; but the authors most probably 
wish only to I'xemplify the absurd stupidity of the conversation 
ainf>ng the three suitors, previous to their acquaintance with Va¬ 
lentine. 

5 Tables ] i. c. Table-books, which were generally made of little 
squares of slate, and were carried by tbc gallants of the lime. The 
custom of writing down witticisms, quaint phrases, and new-coin¬ 
ed words, in order to retail them in private companies, is a con¬ 
stant butt for the satirists of the time. 
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That look like broken promises, tied up 
With wicker protestations, English tobacco, 
With halt’ pipes, nor in halt’ a year once burnt, and 
biscuit 

That bawds have rubb’d their gums upon like co¬ 
rals, ^ 

To bring the mark again; ’till this hour, rascals, ’ 
(For this most I'atal hour will come again,) 

Think I sit clown the loser ! 

L. Ilea. Will you stay, gentlemen : 

A piece of beef and a cold ca|)on, that’s all : 

^'ou know you’re weit’ome. 

Hare. That was cast to abuse us. * 

Hel Steal off: the devil is in his anger 
Z. Hea. Nav, I am sure 
You uill not leave me so discourteously. 

Now I've piovided for you. 

Val. What do ye here ? 

W hy do ye vex a woman of her goodness, 

Her state and worth? Canyon bring a fair certi¬ 
ficate 

That ye deserve to be her footmen ? Husbands, 
ye puppies ? 

Husbands for whores and bawds ! Away, you 
wind-suckers ! 

Do not look big, nor prate, nor stay, nor grumble, 
And, when you’i e gone, seem to laugh at my fury. 
And slight this lady ! 1 shall hear, and know this; 
And, though I am not bound to light for women, 

t 

m 

^ Corals^'l If seems to have been usual to apply coral to the 
in our authors' lime 

Decker, relating the knavish tricks of ostlers, speaks of “ their 
rubbing the horses' teeth with a candle, (instead of coral,)” to pre¬ 
vent them from eating their hay. 

7 Tell the^e hour rascals so, this most fatal hour u'ill come again.l 
Thus the old quarto. The emendation in the text was made in 1778. 

• Humph. am &C.') The old editions give this speech 
fo Humphrey. 
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As far as theV are good, I dare preserve ’em. 

Be not too bold ; for if you be I’ll swinge you, 
I’ll swinge you monstrously, without all pity. 
Your honours, now go ! avoid me mainly ! 

\^Exeunt Fount Bi l. and Hake. 

X. Hcii, Well, sir, you have delivcr'tl me, I 
thank you, 

And, with your nobleness, prevented danger 
Their tongues might utter. We’ll all go and eat, sir. 

VaL No, no; 1 dare not trust myself with wo¬ 
men. 

Go to your meat, eat little, take less case, 

And tie your body to a daily labour. 

You may live honestly ; aiul so I thank you! 

[ Exit, 

X. Ilea, Well, go thy ways ; thou art a noble 
fellow. 

And some means 1 must work to have thee know 
it. \ExU, 


ACT V. SCENE L 
A Hall in Lady Ileartwell’s House, 

Enter Lovegood and Merchant, 

• Lov, Most certain 'tisher hands that hold him up^ 
And her sister relieves Frank. 

Mer. Em glad to hear it: 

But wherefore do they not pursue this fortune 
To some fair end ? 

Lov. The women arc too crafty^ 

Valentine too coy, and Frank too bashful. 

Had any wise man hold of such a blessing, 
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They would strike it out o' th' flint but they would 
form it. 

Eiiitcr Lady IIeartwell and Suorthose. 

]\Ia\ The widow, sure! Why does she stir so 
early ? retire, 

L. Hea. ’d is strange I can’t force him to iiii- 
tlerstand me, 

And make a benefit of what I’d bring him.— 

Tell my sister Til use my devotions 
At home this morning; she may, if she please, go 
to church. 

Short, Hey ho ! 

L. Ilea, And do you wait upon her with a torch, 
sir. 

Short. Hey ho 1 

L. Hea. You la;!y knave ! 

Short, Here is such a tinkle-tanklings, that we 
can ne’er lie cjuiet, and sleep our prayers out, 
Ralph, pray cn.piy m.y right shoe, that you made 
your chambei-poi, and burn a little rosemary in't: 
1 must wait upon my lady. This morning-prayer 
lias brought me into a consumption ; 1 have no¬ 
thing left but llesh and bones about me. 

Z. Hea. ^*oii drousy slave, nothing but sleep 
and swilling ! 

Short. Had you been bitten with bandog-fleas 
as I have been, and haunted with the night-mare— 

L. llci> With an ale-pot! 

Short You would have little list to moriiing- 
prayers. Pray, take my fellow, Ralph; he has a 
psalm-book: I am an ingrum man. ® 

Iiignnu.'] 'I’his is, as we conjecluro, a vitiation of ignorantf 
bimiUii to Dogberi}’.-It)!’Kd. \T7^ 

hv^ruutf a similar inteaclcd corruption, occurs in the Knight of 
the Buruins Pestle. 
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Z. Hea. Get 3 '^ou ready quickly, 

And, when slic’s ready, wait upon her handsomely. 
No more ; be gone ! 

Short. If I do snore niy part out- {^EjcIc. 

Low Now to our purposes. 

Mcr. Got>d morrow, madam ! \Coming forward. 
L. flea. Good morrow, gentlemen ! 

Lov. Ciood joy and fortune ! 

Z. lliia. These are good things, and worth iny 
thanks : 1 thank you, sir. 

Mcr. Much joy I hope you’ll find : We came 
to gratulate 

Your new-knit marriage-band. 

Z. Hea. How? 

Lov. He’s a gentleman, 

Alt ho’ he be 1113 ’ kinsman, my fair niece. 

Z. Hea. Niece, sir? 

Lov. Yes, lady, now 1 may say so; 

’Tis no shame to you ! I say, gentleman. 

And, winking at some light fancies, wliich you 
Most happily may aftectliim for, as bravely carried, 

As nobly bred and managed- 

Z. Hea. What’s all this ? 

I understand you not. What niece, what inar- 
riage-knot ? 

Lov. I’ll tell plainly : 

You are my niece, and Valentine, the gentleman. 
Has made you so by inarri age. 

Z. Hea. Marriage ? 

Lov. Ycs, lady ; 

And ’twas a noble and a virtuous part, 

To take a falling man to your protection, 

And buoy him up again to all his glories. 

Z. Hea. 'file men are mad ! 

Aler. What though he wanted 
These outward things that fly away like shadows^ 
Was not his mind a full one, and a brave one ? 
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Y'ou’ve wealth enough to give him gloss and out¬ 
side, « 

And he wit enough to give way to love a lady. 

L.OX). 1 ever thought he would do well. 

Mtv. Nay, 1 knew, 

Howe'er he wliecl’d about like a loose carbine, ‘ 

He would charge honic at length, like a brave 
gentleman. 

Hcav’n’s blessing o’ your Iicart, la<ly ! We’re so 
bound to honour }ou ; 

In all your service so devoted to you- 

Lov. Don't look so strange, widow ; it must 
be known ; 

i^ctter a general joy. No stirring here yet ? 

Come, come, you cannot hide it. ' 

L. Hta. Pray be not impudent: 

These are the finest toys ! Belike I am married 
then ? 

Mcr. You are in a miserable estate i’ tli’ world s 
account else * 

I would not for your wealth it come to doubting. 

L. Hta. And 1 am great with child ? 

Lov. No, great they say not, 

But 'tis a full opinion you’re with child ; 


• Vabine.'] A carbine is ;i term for a horse soldier, and used by 
imr aulhors in another play, so that I cannot doubt ol its being 
tlie genuine reading, though Mr Theobald did, for f sent to him, 
and find it in his margin with a Q. He probably did not know 
whether it w.'is in use in ourauthors’ tune. 1 have MrSympson's’ 
concurrence, who says he had corrected it so at the first reading. 

Seward, 

If it were not for the words, “ He would charge home at length," 
1 should suppose the old reading right, and that the cabines upon 
wheels, used in various parts of England by tinkers and other 
wandering tradesmen, were alluded to. Cotgrave, however, has 
the word carbine in the same sense as it is interpreted by Seward. 

Hide it.^ Obi copies— *um. 
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And great jov ^ among the gentlemen ; 

Your husband hath bestirred liimsclf fairly. 

Mer. Alas, we know his private hours of en¬ 
trance. 

How long, and when he stay’d; could name the 
l)cd too. 

Where he ])ai(l down his first-fruits. 

A. Hcu. [ shall believe anon. 

Lov. And we consider, for some private rea¬ 
sons. 

You’d have it private; yet take your own plea¬ 
sure : 

Ai^d so g(iod morrow, my best niece, ray sweetest! 

L Ilea, No, no, pray stay. 

Lol). 1 know you would be with liim. 

Love liim, and love him well ! 

Mc7\ You’ll find him noble.— 

This mav beget- 

Lov. It must needs work upon her. j Js'idc. 

\Exeiuit L()VKfJO(;n and J\It i thnnt. 

L. Ilea. These are fine bobs,^ i’ faith! AJarried, 
and with child too ! 

How long has this been, I trow? They seem gra\ e 
fellows ; 

They should not come to flout. Married, and bed¬ 
ded ! 

The world take notice too 1 Where lies this May- 
game r ^ 

. ^ And great joy.^ The modern editors silently read, “ And 
there\s great joyThere is no reason tor the alteiation, unless it 
be thought necessary to supply a word, whenever our author^, 
(who were by no means nice in this respect,) have left a line de- 
i'cccive in a foot. 

^ Bobs.~\ Fooleries. So Don John, in the Chances, exclaims. 

Was ever man so paid tor being curious, 

Ever so bobbed for searching out adventures ?’' 

® May-game.l Alluding to the Morris-dances and other games 
usual on May-day. 
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Ill 


I could l)c vexVl extremely now,^ and rail too, 

But tis to no end. Tliou^h I itch a little, 

Must 1 be st ratch'd I know not how ?—Who waits 
there ? 


Enter Humphry. 

Hu7n. Madam ! 

L. Ilea. Make ready my coach quickly, and 
wait you only ; 

And hark you. sir ! be secret and speedy ! 

\lVhispei\ 

Inquire nut where he lies. 

Hum. 1 shall tin it, madam. [Exit Humphry. 
X. lieu. Marriccl, and got with child in a dream! 
’tis fine, i* faith ! 

Sure, he that did this would do better waking. 

lExiL 


SCENE IL 

The Street, 

AVt/cr Valentine, Fuan cisco, Lance, drw?2A-, 
and a Boy ivUh a torch. 

J'al. Hold thy torch handsomely ! How dost 
thou, Frank ? 

Peter Bassel, bear up ! 

Frank, ^"oii've fried me soundly. ^ 

Sack do vuii call this drink? 

I at. A shrewd dog, Frank; 

Will l)itc abundantly. 

Lance. Now could I fight, and fight with thee— 

^ Tried mc.l Mnsoii proposes to substitute Jirtd we. But the 
word lb iio doubt one of tiic innumerable synonyms iur getting 
drunk. 
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VaL With me, thou man of Memphis? 

Lance^ But that thou art my own natural mas¬ 
ter. Yet my sack says thou’rt no man, thou art 
a Pagan, and pawn’st thy land, which is a noble 
cause. 

VaL No arms, no arms, good Lancelot; 

Dear Lance, no fighting here ! We will liave lands, 
boy, 

Livings, and titles ; thou shalt be a vice-roy ! 
Hang fighting, hang’t; ’tis out of fashion. 

Lance. I would fain labour you into your lands 
again. 

Go to ; it is beliovcful. ’ 

Fran. Fie, Lance, fie ! 

Lance. I must beat soincbod}', and why not my 
master before a stranger ? Charity and beating be¬ 
gins at home. 

Val. Come, thou shalt beat me. 

Lance. I will not be compelled, an’ you were 
two masters : I scorn tlie motion ! 

Val. Wilt thou sleep ? 

Lance. 1 scorn sleep ! 

Val. Wilt thou go eat ? 

Lance. I scorn meat: I come for rompering; I 
come to wait upon my charge discreetly; for, 
look you, if you will not take your mortgage again, 
here do I lie, St George, and so forth. 

\_Lyes down. 

Val. And here do I, St George, bestride the 
dragon ! 

Thus, with my lance- 

Lance. I sting, I sting with my tail. 

^ It it behoveful.1 Proper, for your interest. So in the grave¬ 
digger’s song in Hamlet: 

** To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my behove, 

O, meiliought there was noticing so meet.” 
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VaL Do you so, do you so, si» ? I shall tail you 
presently ! 

Fran, By no lUeans; do not hurt him ! 

Val. Take his NeHSon : ® 

And now rise, thou maiden-knight of Malligo!’ 
Lace on thy helmet of enchanted sack. 

And change again. 

Lance. I play no more ; you abuse me ! 

Will you go ? 

Fran, I’ll bid you good morrow, brother; 

For sleep I cannot; 1 have a thousand fancies. 
Val, Now thou’rt arrived, go bravely to the 
matter. 

And do something of worth, Frank. 

Lance, You shall hear from us. 

{^Exeunt Lance and Francisco. 
Val, This rogue, if he had been sober, sure, had 
beaten me. 

• NeUson,'\ Probably a cant term for a sword. J have never 
met with this expression in any other old play. 

9 The modern editors read Malaga, f which the 

reading in the text is evidently a corruption. The wine is men¬ 
tioned by the same name, with others, in the following stanza of a 
gipsy song in an old play : 

ti Welcome, poet, to our ging. 

Make rimes, we'll give thee reason; 

Canary bees thy brains shall sting, 

Mull-sack did ne’er speak treason. 

Peter-see-me shall wash thy nowle. 

And Malligo glasses fox thee ; 

(f, poet, thou toss not bowl for bowl, 

'f'hou shalt not kiss a doxy.” 

Middleton and Rowleys Spanish Gipsey, Lond. l66l, sign. £• 
the plot of which play is taken from two novels of Cervantes,—La 
Gitanilla, and La Fuerza del Sangre. 
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9 

He’s the most tettish * knave ! 

Enter Lovegood, Merchant^ and Bo^j * with 

a torch. 


Lov, *Tis he. 

Mer, Good morrow! 

Val. Why, sir, good morrow to you too, an you 
be so lusty. 

Lov. You’ve made your brother a fine man; wt 
met him. 

Val. I made him a fine gentleman ; he was 
A fool before, brought up amongst the midst * 
Of small-beer brew-houses. What would you have 
with me ? 

Me?'. I come to tell you your latest hour is come. 

Val. Are you my sentence ? 

Afer. The sentence of your state. 

Val. Let it be bang’d then; Rud let it be bang’d 
high enough, 

I may not see’t. 


• Tettish.] The same as tetchy, peevish, fretful, irritable. So 
in the Tamer Tamed : 

“ Whate’er she says, 

You must bear manly, Rowland, for her sickness 

Has made her somewhat teatish.*' 

* Enter Uncle and Merchant: May toith a torch.] Thus say the 
^|uartos; the folio of l679 says, boy. Probably May was the 
person who personated the torch-bearer, designated by his own 
name in the prompt-books. Similar corruptions occur in several 
quarto editions of old plays. 

® Amongst the mist of small-beer brew-homes.^ So Mr Seward 
would have us read, and expatiates upon his happy ideas triumph¬ 
antly, in a note of fourteen lines, which his successors, in 1778, in 
another of ten, combat. For their interesting warfare, we refer 
our readers to their cditionsi 
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Lov. A gracious resolution. 

VaL What would you else with me ? Will you 
go drink, 

And let the world slide, uncle ? Ha, ha, ha, boys ! 
Drink sack like whey, boys ! 

Mer, Have you no feeling, sir ? 

VaL 6ome hither, merchant! Make me a sup¬ 
per, 

Thou most reverend land-catcher, a supper of 
* forty pounds! 

Jller. What then, sir? 

Val. Then biing thy wife along, and thy fair 
sisters. 

Thy neighbours and their wives, and all their 
trinkets; 

Let me have forty trumpets, and such wine! 
We’ll laugh at all the miseries of mortgage ; 

And then in state I’ll render thee an answer. 

Me?\ What say you to this ? 

J^ov, I dare not say, nor think neither. 

Aler. Will you redeem your state? Speak to the 
point, sir, » 

Val. No, not if it were mine heir in the Turk’s 
galleys. 

3fer. 'I'hen I must take an order. 

Val. Take a thousand, 

I will not keep it, nor thou shalt not have it; 
Because thou cam’st i’ th’ nick, thou shalt not 
have it! 

Go, take possession, and be sure you hold it, ‘ 
Hold fast with both hands, for there be those 
hounds uncoupled, 

Will ring you such a knell I Go down in glory. 
And march upon my land, and cry, “All’s mine!” 
Cry as the devil did, and be the devil; 
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Mark what an echo follows! Build fine march- 
panes, ^ 

To entertain Sir Silkworm and hie lady ; 

And pull the chapel down, to raise ^ a chamber 

For Mistress Silver-pin to lay her belly in. 

Mark what an earthquake comes! Then, foolish 
merchant, 

My tenants are no subjects ; they obey nothing, 

And they are people too were never christen’d; 

They know no law nor conscience; they’/! devour 
thee. 

An thou art mortal staple ; • they’ll confound thee 

W'ithin three days; no bit nor memory 

Of what thou wert, no, not the wart upon thy 
nose there, 

Shall be e’er heard of more ! Go, take possession. 


+ Build marchpanes.'] This fashionable confection of former 
days, (still in high rcijute on the continent,) was composed, ac¬ 
cording to*Mr Steevens, of filberts^almonds, pislacliocs, pine ker- 
jieJs, and sugar of roses, with a sniiijl proportion ol flour. Fium 
an entry in the stationers' books*, it appears that, in loO'O, twen¬ 
ty-six shillings and e’ght pence were paid for nine marchpanes. 
Considering the value of money at that time, they must have been 
ol a very laige kind ; and, from the phrase “ building marchpane," 
in the text, it may jbe inferred, that various kinds of figures were 
formed of this confection, as well as of other species of pastry. The 
Cook, in Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old Debts, boasts of'* rai¬ 
sing fortifications in the pastry." And, from a passage in Rule a 
Wife and have a Wih'i it appears that .marchpane was also fusbiup- 
ed into the likeness of a man. 

* ^ To raise.] Polio and modern editions,—raise. 

® They’ll devour thee: and thou mortall the staple, they'll con* 
found thee,] This is ihe reading of the old copies, which is so cor¬ 
rupted, that some violent alteration must be resorted to. Mr Se¬ 
ward reads as in the text, and this .emendation is the most plau¬ 
sible of two he has pn<posed, and signifies, “ They will devour 
thee, if thou ail made of mortal stuff or merchandize." The last 
editors adopt the other proposal of Seward, making Valentine ad¬ 
dress the irerchant by the nickname Staph ; and Mr Sympson 
^fishes to read, very licentiously, “ Thou mortal of the staple.” 
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And bring thy children down, to roast like rabbits; 
They love young toasts and butter, (Bow-bell ^ 
suckers,) 

As they love mischief, and hate law ; they’re can¬ 
nibals ! 

Bring down thy kindred too, that be not fruitful; 
There be those mandrakes * that will mollify ’em ! 
Go, take possession ! I’ll go to my chamber. 
Afore, boy, go! [Exeunt Val. and Boy* 

Mer. Tie’s mad, sure ! 

Lov. He’s half drunk, sure ! 

And yet 1 like this unwillingness to lose it, 

This looking back. 

Mer. Yes, if he did it handsomely ; 

But he’s so harsh and strange ! 

Lov, Believe it, ’tis his drink, sir; 

And I am glad his drink has thrust it out. 

Mer. Cannibals ? 

If e’er I come to view his regiments, 

If fair terms may be had- 

Lov. He tells you true, sir; 

They arc a bunch of the most boisterous rascals 
Disorder ever made ; let ’em be mad once, 

The power of the whole country cannot cool ’em. 
Be patient but a while. 

Aler. As long as you will, sir. 

Before I buy a bargain of such runts,^ 

I’ll buy a college for bears, and live among ’em ! 

[Exeunt. 

I 

7 One born within the sound of Bow bell is stigma¬ 

tized by the leiin—cockney. 

® Maiidrahes.'\ The root of this plant is supposed to resemble 
the lo^ic." limii.') of a man, and to have certain prolihc qualities ; 
whence ii came to be an obscene term, which is several times 
used by h'alstall'. 

9 Runts.] Trunks of trees ; here, metaphorically, forrude boors. 
Gawain Douglas, in bis Palice of Honour, speaks of 

Auld rutUn i'untis quharin na sap was Icifit." 
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SCENE III. 


Another Street. 

Enter Francisco, Lance, aiid Boy with a torch. 

Fran, How dost thou now ? 

Lance. Better than I was, and straighter ; 

But my head’s a hogshead still; itrowlsand tum¬ 
bles. 

Fraji, Thou wert cruelly paid. 

Lance. I may live to requite it; 

Put a snaffle of sack in my mouth, and then ride 
me ! * 

Very well! 

Fran. ’Twas all but sport. I’ll tell thee what I 
mean now: 

I mean to see this wench. 

Lance. Where a devil is she? 

An there were two, ’twerc better, 

Fran. Dost thou hear 
The bell ring ? 

Lance. Yes, yes. 

Fran. Then she comes to pray’rs. 

Early each morning thither : Now, if I could but 
meet her. 

For I am of another metal now- 

Enter Isabella and Shortiiose, with a torch. 
Lance. What light’s yond ? 

’ Alluding to Valentine’s bestriding him in a former scene. 
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Fran. Ha! ’tis a light; take her by the hand, 
and court her ? 

Lance. Take her below the girdle; you'll ne’er 
speed else.— 

It comes on this way still. O that I had 
But such an opportunity in a saw-pit! 

How it comes on, comes on ! *tis here. 

Fran. *Tis she: 

Fortune, I kiss thy hand!—Good morrow, lady ! 

Isab. What voice is that ? Sirrah, do you sleep 
As you go ?—’Tis he ; I’m glad on’t 1—Why, Short- 
hose ! 

Sho7'l. Yes, forsooth; I was dreamt I was go¬ 
ing to church. 

Lance. She sees you as plain as I do. 

Isab. Hold thy torch up. 

Short. Here’s nothing but a stall, and a butch¬ 
er’s dog asleep in’t. Where did you sec the 
voice ? 

Ft'an. She looks still angry. 

Lance. To her, and meet, sir I 
Isab. Here, here. 

Fran. Yes, lady! 

Never bless yourself: * I am but a man, 

And like an honest man, now I will thank you. 
Isab. What do you mean? Who sent for you? 
Who desir’d you- 

Shoi't. Shall I put out the torch, forsooth? 

Isab. Can I not go about my private medita¬ 
tions, ha I 

But such companions as you must ruffle me ? 3 , 
You had best go with me, sir ! 

• - btess yourself ."I Alluding to the custom of crossing 

ones self, at the appearance of something strange or wonderful. 

* Rutile me.'] To rufle was to be noisy, to swagger; and a 
miller, a kind of cheating vagabond. As such he is enumerated 
amongst others of his kind by Hoiinshed. 
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Fran. It was my purpose. 

Isah. Why, what an impudence is this ? You 
had best, 

. Being so near the church, provide a priest, 

And persuade me to marry you. 

Fran. It was my meaning; 

And such a husband, so loving and so careful! 

My youth and all my fortunes shall arrive at- 

Hark you! 

Isah^ ’Tis strange you should be thus unman¬ 
nerly !— 

Turn home again, sirrah !— [To Shout.] You had 
best now force 
My man to lead your way! 

Lance. Yes, marry, shall he, lady *- 

Forward, my friend ! 

Isab. This is a pretty riot: 

It may grow to a rape. 

Fran. Do you like that better ? 

I can ravish you an hundred times, and nevcrjiurt 
you. 

Short. I see nothing; I am asleep still. When 
you have done, tell me, and tlien I’ll wake, mis¬ 
tress. 

Isab. Are you in earnest, sir ? Do you long to 
be bang’d ? 

Fi'ati. Yes, by my troth, lady, in these fair 
tresses. 

Isab. Shall I call out for help } 

•Fran. No, by no means ; 

That* were a weak trick, lady: I’ll kiss and stop 
your mouth. [Kisses her. 

* Lance. YeSf marry^ shall he, lady, &c.] This speech lias been 
hitherto given to Lance, though so evidently belonging to Fran¬ 
cisco.—Ed. 1778. 

J can see no impropriety in Luncc speaking this speech. In 
the next page he again says to Shorthose, ** Afore, thou dream!"— 
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Isab. Youll answer all these ? 

Fran. A thousand kisses more! 

Isab. I was never abus'd thus ! 

You had best give out too, that you found me 
willing, 

And say 1 doated on you. 

Fran. That's known already, 

And no man living shall now carry you from me. 
Isab This is fine, i'tiiith. 

Ft 'an. It shall be ten times finer. 

Isab. Well, seeing you’re so valiant, keep your 
way; 

I will to church. 

Fran. And I will wait upon you. 

Isab. And it 

Most likely there’s a priest, if you dare venture 
As you profess : I’d wish you look about you, 

To do these rude tricks, for you know tlicir re- 
compences; 

And trust not to my mercy 1 
Fran. But I will, lady. 

Isab. For I’ll so handle you. 

Fran. That’s it I look for. 

Lance, Afore, thou dream ! 

Short. Have you done ? 

Isab. Go on, sir !— \To Shout., 

And follow, if you dare ! 

Fran. If I don’t, hang me ! 

Lance. Tis all thine own, boy, an ’twerc a mil¬ 
lion !— 

I 

God-a-mercy, sack ! When would small-beer have 
done this ? [E.rainf. 
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SCENE IV. 


Valentine’s JBcd Chamber, 

[Knocking within, 

* 

Enter Valentine. 

VaL Who’s that, that knocks and bounces ? W’hal 
a devil ails you ? 

Is hell broke loose, or do you keep an iron mill ? 

Enter a Serxmnt, 

Serv, ’Tis a gentlewoman, sir, that must needs 
speak with you. 

VaL A gentlewoman! what gentlewoman?— 
What have I to do 

With gentlewomen? 

Se?'v, Slie will not be answer’d, sir. 

VaL Fling up the bed, and let her in. I’ll try 

How gentle she is. [E.vit Serv.] This sack has fill’d 
my liead 

So full of baubles/ I am almost mad. 

What gentlewoman should this be? I hope she has 


’ Balf/cs.'] Old editions.—Mr Seward proposes to read Babels, 
and is followed in the edition of 1778. There is no capital at the 
beginning of the word in the quartos and folio; and the word in 
the text lb much more natural, than that Valentine should com¬ 
plain of his head being full of towers of Babel ! Baubles were 
often spelt babies in the time of our authors; as in the Compter's 
Commonwealth, by Eennor: 

Reams of brown paper, jews trumps, and babies, babies and 
rattles." 
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Brought me no butter-print* along with her, 

To lay to my charge : If she have, ’tis all one ; 
ril forswear it. 

Enter Lady IIeartwell with the Servant, 

Z. Hea. Oh, you’re a noble gallant! 

Send off your servant, pray. fZ.?vV 

VaL She will not ravish me ? 

By this light, she looks as sharp-set as a sparrow- 
hawk !— 

V’hat wouldst thou, woman ? 

Z. Hea* Oh, you have us’d me kindly, 

And like a gentleman 1 This ’tis to trust to you. 
VaL Trust to me ! for what? 

Z. Hea, Because I said in jest once, 

You were a handsome man, one I could like well, 
And, fooling, made you believe I lov’d you, 

And might be brouglit to marry-- 

VaL The widow’s drunk too ! 

Z. Hea. You, out of this (which is a fine discre¬ 
tion) 

Give out the matter’s done, you’ve won and wed 
me, 

And that you have put fairly for an heir too ; 
These arc fine rumours to advance my credit! 

I’ th’ name of mischief, what did you mean? 

VaL That you lov’d me, 

And that you might be brought to marry me — 
Why, what a devil do you mean, widow?. 

Z. Ilea. It was a fine trick too, to tell the 
world, 

® - bvtter~print.'\ The same word for a child occurs in- 

The Chances, Act I., Sc. VI.: 

“ -;— Well, Don John, 

You will be wiser one »lay, when you’ve purchased 
A bevy of these butter-prints together.’ 
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Tho’ you had enjoy’d your first wish you wish’d. 
The wealth you aim’d [not] at; ^ that I was poor. 
Which is most true I am; have sold my lands. 
Because I love not those vexations : 

Yet, for mine honour’s sake, if you must be pra- 
ting, 

And for my credit’s sake i’ tli’ town- 

Val, I tell thee, widow, 

I like thee ten times better, now thou hast no 
lands; 

For now thy hopes and cares lie on thy husband. 
If e’er thou marriest more. 

L. Hca. Have not you married me, 

And for this main cause, now as you report it. 

To be your nurse ? 

Val. My nurse ! Why, what am I grown to ? 
Give me the glass ! My nurse? 

L. Ilea. You ne’er said truer. 

I must confess, I did a little favour you. 

And witli some labour might have been persua¬ 
ded ; 

But when I found I must be hourly troubled 
With making broths, and daubing your decays, 
With swaddling, and with stitching up your ruins; 

For the world so reports- 

Val. Do not provoke me ! 

L. Ilea. And half an eye may see- 

Val. Do not provoke me ! 

The world’s a lying world, and thou shalt find it! 
Ilav^'a good heart, and take a strong faith to 
thee. 

And mark what follows. My nurse? Yes, you 
shall rock me: 

Widow, I’ll keep you waking ! 

7 The ’wealth you aim’d aA.] We have added the word not here, 
the sense requiring it—Ed. 177 S. In the preceding line,the word 
uhich is to be understood before you wished. 
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Z. Hea. You’re disposed, sir.* 

VaL Yes, marry am I, widow; and you shall 
feel it! 

Nay, an they touch my freehold, I’m a tiger i 
Z. Hea. 1 think so, 

VaL Come ! 

L. Hea. Whither? 

VaL Any whither. 

The fit's upon me noXi\ 

The fit's upon me noxv ! 

Come qiikkly^ gentle lady. 

The fit's upon me nmo / 

The xvorld shall know they re fools ^ 

And so shall thou do too ; 

Let the cobler meddle xvith his tools, 

The fit's upon me now ! 

Take me quickly, while I am in this vein ! 

Away with me; for if I have but two lioiirs to 
consider. 

All the widows in the world cannot recover me. 

Z. Hea. If you will go with me, sir- 

VaL Yes, marry will I; 

Hut ’tis in anger yet! and I will marry tliee : 

Do not cross me! Yes, and I will lie with thee, 
And get a whole bundle of babies ; and I will kiss 
thee ! 

Stand still and kiss me handsomely but don’t 
provoke me ! 

Stir ncitlier hand nor foot, for I am dangerous ! 

I drunk sack yesternight: do not allure me ! 
Thou art no widow of this world ! Come! in pity 

* You*re disposed, «V.] You are merry. See a note on the 
Custom of the Country, Act I., Sc. I. 
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And in spite I’ll marry thee, (not a word more!) 
And I may be brought to love thee, [Ki'Cimt. 

SCENE V. 


Another Street, 


Enter Merchant and Lovegood, at several doors, 

Mer. W’ell met again! and what good news 
yet? 

lAyv. ’Faith, nothing. 

Mer, No fruits of what we sow’d ? 

Lev. Nothing I hear of. 

j\Ier, No turning in this tide yet? 

Low ’Tis all flood; 

And, ’till that fall away, there’s no expecting. 

Enter Francisco, Isabella, Lance, and SnoRi- 

uosE, with a torch. 


Mer, Is not this his younger brother ? 

Lov, With a gentlewoman ; 

The widow’s sister, as I live ! lie smiles : 

He’s got good hold. Why, well said, Frank, i’- 
faith ! 

Let’s stay and mark. 

' Isah. Weil, you’re the prettiest youth ! 

And so you have handled me, think you have me 
sure ? 

Fran, As sure as wedlock. 

Isab. You’d best lie with me too. 

Fran. Yes, indeed will I; and get such black' 
eyed boys ! 

Low God-a-mercy, Frank ! 
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Isab, This is a merry world ! poor simple gen¬ 
tlewomen, 

That think no harm, cannot walk about their busi¬ 
ness, 

But they must be catch’d up I know not how. 

Fran. I’ll tell you, and I’ll instruct you too. 
Have I caught you, mistress ? 

Isab. Well, an it were not for pure pity, 

I would give you the slip yet; but being as it 
is- 

Fran. It shall be better. 

Enter Valentine, Lady Heart well, and 
Ralph, xvith a torch. 

Isab. IMy sister, as I live ! your brother with 
her! 

Sure I think you are the king’s takers.® 

Lov. Now it works. 

Val. Nay, you shall know I am a man. 

L. Ilea. I think so. 

Val. And such proof you shall have! 

L. Hea. I pray, speak softly. 

Val. I’ll speak it out, widow ; yes, and you shall 
confess too, 

I am no nurse-child : I went for a man, 

A good one : if you can beat me out b’ th’ pit *— 
L. Hea. I did but jest with you. 

Val. I’ll handle you in earnest, and so handle 
you ! 

Nay, when my credit calls- 

L. Hea, i\re you mad.^ 

m 

® King*}! The king's takers means those officers of the 

household who, when the king was on his progress, were employed 
to take up carriages and other necessaries for his use.— Mason, 

* IJ you can beat me out o* th* pit,] An allusion to the cock-pit, 
where boxing-matches arc fought. 
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this’s brother, 1 f brother, 

I \y’s going, «; j I was going, 

8* loving, so loving, 

fr all tliis, for all this, 

gM morrow, ^ good morrow, 

sharp set "'s 'sparrow-hawk, J « L‘>harp set as a sparrow-hawk, 

with multitudes simiUr ; tor wc only mention such contractions 
as first occur to us, by way ut specimen ?—And if to these verbal 
assassinations we siii>uid (in aid of our equi-syllabic pursuit) add 
tlic introducing such arbitrary variations as to road 


41 ■ - -' ['o think well of 

Ourselves, if we deserve it, it 

is, 

Sii'j a lustre in’Sf 
*Tuas rarely tacn^ 

'T has rid us fair ot an cncum- 
henuiVA'., 

Thai he who doth cnLicat in¬ 
trudes, 

'7'/V beyond faith, let’s be go¬ 
ing, 

There aie here some gcnllc- 
iiien, 

Ivlow I'm another metal. 


["I’o think w'ell of ourselves, if 
we deserve it, is a lustre in 

tlSj 

*T has taken rarely, 

It has rid us of a fair encum¬ 
brance, 

lie that entreats intrudes, 

I am beyond »iy faith, prop 
let's be going. 

Here be some gentlemen. 

For I am vi another m* l il 
now. 


together with interpolationsy omissions, and transpositions, ad inji~ 
nit am ; when cimvicU'd otail these, so tar trom expecting applause, 
can they hope lor paidoii, or think to avoid the severest censure? 
We beg to have it understood, that the freedoms which ue object 
to are such as the i ditors have not nieiitioncd in their notes.— 
Noticed vunulions (but those variations should ever be made with 
the greatest caution, and nut without an apparent uigent necessi¬ 
ty) arc in some degree allowable ; olheis, we think, highly repre¬ 
hensible.—The whole of this play was punted under the inspection 

Air Se.ward, whose only object of consideration st ems to have 
been, the establishment of metre, no niatur by what nu>ans; to 
him, therelorc, wc are to ascribe the above-mentioned violences. 

Wc have no doubt but the play ol Wit wilhout Aluney was 
written in verse ; but it is at the same time certain, that cither our 
authors weic more licentious in this comedy than in all their other 
plays put together, or else that the players, “ by whom, as Air 
Seward supposes, this play was divested t'f its mcasun*, m order 
to render the dialogue more low and faicical," and who did not 
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publish it till fourteen years after Fletcher’s demise, were so suc¬ 
cessful in their anti-hernic endeavour, that it appears totally im¬ 
possible ever to effect a thorough restoration of the metre. 

All we can assure the reader is, that ue have carefully adhered 
to the old copies, where the sense did not demand variation ; tliat 
we have submitted such variations as we thought ourselves obliged 
to make to the judgment of the reader; and tliat (induced as 
well by the licentiousness of the tild poetic writers, as a desire to 
be faithful editors) we have preferred leaving faulti/ versesj to 
castration (^ languagefor regularity Ed. 177S. 

I1iis note has been retained, as a monument of the qualifications 
which the editors of 1750 were possessed of, when they proceed¬ 
ed to the execution of their task. Had those who took charge 
of the edition of 1778 faithfully aiul assiduously collated the text, 
not in dillicult passages only, but throughout, with the oldest co- 
t)i'.s, a great poition of the labour which has devolved upon the 
present editor would have horn unnecessary. 
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THE SCORNFUL LADY. 


't’ms very popular comedy was first printed in iGlfa', one ycai 
after the death of Beaumont, with the following title: ** The 
licornful Lady ; a Comedie, as it was acted (with great applause) 
by the Children of her Majesties Revels, in the Blackfriers, Writ¬ 
ten by Fra. Beaumont and Jo. Fletcher, Gent. I^ondon, printed 
for M 3 'les Patrich, &c,, l6'i6',”4to. The second quarto was print¬ 
ed in l(i25, as “ acted by the King's Majesties Servants in the Black- 
fryers,^' for M, P., (Myles Patrich,) and sold by Thomas Jones. 
A third edition appeared in 1630, printed by B. A. and T. F., for 
T. Jones : the fourth 1 have never met with, nor am 1 able to de¬ 
termine in what year it was published. In l6.‘3.0, the fifth was 
printed by M. P,, for Robert Wilson. In l6ol, liuniphry Mosely 
issued “ The sixt edition, corrected and arnonded." lie accord¬ 
ingly took most unwarrantable liberties with the text; but, not¬ 
withstanding this, his quarto was adopted as the text-book for the 
editions of 17A0 and 1778, though the copy in the second folio 
of l67}) was printed from one of the earlier quartos. For the 
present edition the text of the first quarto has been taken as the 
standard ; but the numerous instances which occurred where that 
copy varied from the edition of 1778 have been collated with all 
the other quartos, except the fourth, for the leason above specified. 
But the filth differing in a very trifling degree from the third, it 
may be presumed that the fourth was almost identical with the 
latter. 

There is every reason to suppose that this comedy was produced 
by our authors conjunctly. From the mention of theCleves wars, 
the comedy cannot have been produced before Ib'op, when the 
death of the last duke produced those violent concussions which 
were not settled finally until l6*59. 

Kirkman, who, in the year 16‘73, published a collection of drolls, 
or farces, extracted from the most favourite plays, and adapted 
for representation at fairs, under the title of “ The Wits, or Sport 
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upon Sport/' has one entitled, “ The False Heir,*' professedly ta¬ 
ken from this comedy. 

In the time of Dryden, the Scornful Lady was still a stock- 
play ; and the superior merit of Mrs Oldiield, in the character of 
the Lady, injured iis popularity during her life-time. Some years 
after the middle of the eighteenth century it was revived, and hissed 
by the audience ! Mr Addison formed the character of Vellum, in 
the Drummer, confessedly from that of Savil, in the present play. 

This comedy, as has been already observed in the remarks upon 
“ Wit without Money,” is formed upon the model of Ben Jonson. 
The hand of Fletcher is indeed still less visible than in the play 
just mentioned. It is written throughout with Beaumont's predi¬ 
lection for the legitimate comedy, unmingled with those serious 
and playful scenes which Fletcher so much delighted to engraft 
into every play he produced singly. The authors closely imitated 
the Adclphi of Terence, in the circumstance for which they have 
been most blamed in the plot of the play ; for the sudden change 
in Morecraft's character is evidently borrowed from that of De- 
mea; and his request that Savil may have (he keys again, is very 
similar to Demea's iiisisting upon Syrus being freed, Dryden, in 
his Essay on Dramatic Poesy, has the following observations on 
the character of Morccrafl: 

“ The convei"sion of the usurer seems to me a little forced; for 
being a usurer, which implies a lover of money to the highest de¬ 
gree of covetousness, (and such the poet ha- represented l.im,) 
the account he gives for the sudden change is, that he has been 
duped by the wild young fellow; which, in reason, might render him 
more wary another time, and make him punish himself with hard¬ 
er fare and coarser clothes, to get up again what he had lost; but 
that he should look on it as a Judgment, and so repent, wc may 
expect to hear in a sermon, but 1 should never endure it in a play.' 

The same observation has been repeated by Theobald, in some¬ 
what different language; and, notwithstanding the palliation offered 
by the lust editors, that Morecraft's sudden change of conduct 
was not by the authors intended to be considered as real, but that 
they, like Terence, in the comedy mentioned above, only wished 
to ridicule the assumed complaisance, gaiety, and liberality of the 
usurer, we must allow the general validity of the objection. In¬ 
deed, the catastrophe is managed with less skill than generally is 
exhibited in the plays of these authors, who arc yet by no means 
very expert in that part of dramatic mechanism. Upon the whole, 

1 cannot consider this comedy as one of the happiest of those col¬ 
lected in these volumes. There is, no doubt, abundajice of ad¬ 
mirable humour, and some scenes may<be found here which only 
find their parallels in Shakspeare and Jonson. But the charac- 
t'*vs have a certain Repelling harshness and nothing of that .’■‘y 

I 
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airiness which renders those of the later productions of Fletcher so 
attractive. That of the younger Loveless, in particular, is repre¬ 
hensible in a high degree ; lor he is a rake, not from weakness, but 
]>riiiciple ; and his instantaneous reformation, after having recei¬ 
ved the pretended news ol hi^ brother's ileatli with the utmost in- 
dillerence, is as unnatural to ihi- full, as Morecratt’s conversion. 
'File Cu|)tain, who is the most considerable of the hangers-on, is 
an evident copy, and very inferior to his original, the matchless 
Ancu 111 Pistol. Sav il, indeed, is a well-drawn prototype of a 
good copy, Vellum, in Addison’s Drummer. The degree of dis¬ 
gust which we feel at present at the lecherous old Abigail, will be 
lessenetl by the considerntioii, that the poets of the age generally 
(Irew those attendants m the most despicable culouis; instances 
ot whicli the plays ot Jonson, Massinger, Ford, and must of their 
eonteinporaiies, furnish in abundance. 

1 he best prtjol that the general subject of the plot may be more 
agreeably though peihajis less humourously treated, is Fletcher's 
Wild Goose Cluice, where it is completely inverted ; for Mirabel! 
IS a perlect counterpiecc to the Lady in the present play, as Ori- 
uiia IS, in some ineasuic, to the LIder Loveless. 

'1 hole Clin, however, he no doubt but that The Scornful Lady ob¬ 
tained a higher degree of popularity, both before and after the re- 
stoialion, than most others ol our authors' compositions: for the 
lormer, six quartos, between 1016 and 1()5I, vouch; and for the 
latter, the trequent mention of Dryden, and other writers of the 
period. 
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Elder Loveless, a sidlor to the Lady. 
Young Loveless, a prodigal. 

Savil, steward to Kldrr Loveless. 

Wei lord, a suitor to the Lady. 

Sir Ro^er, curate to the Ladv. 

A Captain, -x 

A Tiaveller, f 

A Poet, i 

A Tohaeco-man, ^ 

Morccral’r, an usurer. 


hangers-on to Young Loveless. 


Ladv, 

Martiui, 


} 


two sinters. 


M IS Young love, or Abigail, a waiting gentlctvorna 
A rich WkIow. 


IVcnciieSy Fiddlcj'Sj and Attendants* 
SCENE, Loudon. 



THE 


SCORNFUL LADY. 


ACT I. SCENE 1. 

An Apartment in the Lady’s House. 

EMtcr Elder Loveless, Young Loveless, 
Savil, and a Page. 

FA. Lo. Brother, is your last hope past, to mol¬ 
lify Morecraft’s heart about your mortgage ? 

Vo. Lo. Hopelessly past. 1 liavc presented the 
usurer with a richer draught than ever Cleopatra 
swallow’d; he hath suek’d in ten thousand pounds 
worth of my land more than he paid for, at a 
gulp, without trumpets. ‘ 

EL Lo. 1 have as hard a task to perform in this 
house 


^ At a gulpi mthmil trumpcts.l The allusion is here either to 
the drinking of healths at our public halls and city cntcM tain- 
roents, or else to a passage in the Acharnenscs of Aristophanes, 
upon which the old scholiast informs us, that it was a custom in 
Athens, at certain of their feasts, to challenge one another to 
drink by sound of trumpet. T'heobald, 

The allusion is undoubtedly to the former custom, \yhich still 
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Fo. Lo. Taith, mine was to make an usurer ho¬ 
nest, or to lose my land. 

EL Lo. And mine is to persuade a passionate 
woman, or to leave the laud.—Savil, make the boat 
stay. *—I fear 1 shall begin my unfortunate jour¬ 
ney this night, though the darkness of the night, 
and the roughness of the waters, might easily dis¬ 
suade an unwilling man. 

Savil. Sir, your father’s old friends hold it the 
sounder course for your body and estate, to stay 

prevails at some public entertainments. Could Mr Theobald for¬ 
get the fourth scene of the first act of Hamlet ? 

“ A flourish of trumpets and ordnance shot offy tvithin. 

Hor. What does this mean, my lord ? 

Ham. The king .loth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 

Keeps wassel, and the swaggering upstart reels, 

And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge.” 

* There is a great confusion in this place in the diiTcii'nt old 
copies. The hrst quarto reads as follows: 

“ ——or to leave the land. 

Snvilly make the boat stay, I fear,” &c. The second is nearly 
the same, only placing a point after Savil, and thus ajipropria- 
ting this speech to the steward, as well as the ensuing one. The 
third, fifth, and sixth quartos read as follows: 

“ ——or to leave the land. 

Yo. Lo. Make the boat stay, I fear,” &c. 

The second folio, 1679 , follows the first quarto, in giving the 
whole speech to the Kuier Loveless, and undoubtedly with great 
reason, only the name Savil is omitted. Mr Mason also defends 
the reading of the folio, tliough it was unknown to him that it was 
nearly the original one. As that commentator observes, the 
Elder Loveless, “ fearing that he ^hall be forced to begin his jour¬ 
ney that night, desires that the bout may wait till he has taken 
leave of his mistiess.” In the next page he says to his brother, 
** We^ll part at the stairs;” which coi.firms this interpretation. 
The editors of 1778 give the words, “ Make the boat stay,” to the 
Younger Loveless, and the rest of the speech to his elder brother. 
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at home and marry, and propagate, and govern in 
your country, than to travel, and die without is¬ 
sue. 

Kl. Lo. Savil, you shall gain the opinion of a 
better servant, in seeking to execute, not alter, 
my will, howsoever my intents succeed. 

Y^o. JLo. Yonder’s Mistress Younglove, brother, 
the grave rubber of.your mistress’s toes. 

Enter Younglove, or Abigail. 

El. JLo, Mistress Younglove- 

Abig, Master Loveless, truly we thought your 
sails had been hoist: my mistress is persuaded 
you are sea-sick ere this. 

El. Lo. Loves she her ill-taken-up resolution 
so dearly ? Didst thou move her from me ? 

Abig By this light that shines, there’s no re¬ 
moving her, if she get a stift' opinion by the end. 
I attempted her to-day, when, they say, a woman 
can deny nothing. 

El. Lo. \\ hat critical minute was that ? 

Abig. When her smock was over her ears; but 
she was no more pliant than if it hung above her 
heels. 

El. Lo. I pr’ythee deliver my service, and say, I 
desire to see the dear cause of* my banishment; 
and then for France. 

Abig. ril do’t. Hark hither: is that your bro¬ 
ther ? 

El. 1.0. Yes : have you lost your memory ? 

Ab'ig. As I live, he’s a pretty fellow. [^Exit. 

Vo. Lo. Oh, this is a sweet brache ! * 

this is a sweet brache !] This word occurs frequently in 
the old dramatic writers, and is used sometimes for hound, and 
at others, as in the present instance, for a bitch. 
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HL Lo. Why, she knows not you. 

Yo, Lo. No, but slie offer’d me once to know 
lier. To this clay she loves youth of eighteen. 
She heard a tale how Cupid struck her in love 
with a great lord in the Tilt-yard, but he never 
saw her; yet she, in kindness, would needs wear 
a willow-garland at his wedding. She loved all 
the players in the last cpieen’s time once over; 
she was struck when thev acted lovers, and for- 
sook some when they played murderers. She has 
nine spur-ryals,^ and the servants say she hoards 
old gold ; and she herself pronounces angerly, 
that the farmer’s eldest son, (or her mistress’s hus¬ 
band’s clerk that shall be, *) that marries her, shall 
make her a jointure of fourscore pounds a-year. 
She tells tales of the serving-men-- 

El. Lo. Enough : 1 know her. Brother, I shall 
entreat you only to salute my mistress, and take 
leave : we’ll part at the stairs. 

Enter Ladv and Young love. 

Lady. Now, sir, this first part of your will is 
perform’d : What’s the rest ? 

EL Lo. First, let me beg your notice for this 
gentleman, my brother. 

Lady. 1 shall take it as a favour done to me. 
Though the gentleman hath received but an un¬ 
timely grace from you, yet my charitable disposi¬ 
tion would have been ready to have done him 


♦ She has nine spur-ryals.]] A piece of gold coin, current in the 
reign of King James I., and worth 15s., being half a rose-royal. 

5 Her mistress’s husband’s clerk that shall be.'\ The monosyl¬ 
lable that occurs in the first and second quartos, but was omitted 
in all the subsequent editions. Mr Mason saw the necessity ot 
its insertion, without knowing this authority for its introduction. 
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freer courtesies as a stranger, than upon those 
cold commendations. 

Yo. Lo. Lady, my salutations crave acquaint¬ 
ance and leave at once. 

Lady, Sir, I hope you arc the master of your 
own occasions. 

\^Exeiint Young Loveless awdSAViL. 

EL Lo. ’Would I were so. Mistress, forme to 
praise over again that worth, wliicli all the world 
and you yourself can see- 

Lady, it’s a cold room this, servant. 

El. Lo. IMistress- 

Lady. What think you if I liave a chimney 
for’t, out here ? 

EJ. Lo, Mistress, another in my place, that 
were not tied to believe all your actions just, 
would apprehend himself wrong'd ; Rut 1, whose 
virtues arc constancy ami obedience- 

Lady, Younglove, make a good tire above, to 
warm me after my servant’s exordiums. 

El, Lo, I liave heard and seen your affability 
to be such, that the servants you give w ages to 
may speak. 

Lady. ’Tis true, ’tis true ; but they speak to the 
purpose. 

El. Lo. IMistress, your will leads my speeches 
from the purpose. But as a man- 

Lady. A simile, servant! This room was built 
for honest meaners, that deliver themselves has¬ 
tily and plainly, and are gone. Is this a time or 
place for exordiums, and similies, and jnctaphors ? 
If you have aught to say, break into it: My an¬ 
swers shall very reasonably meet you. 

El, Lo. Mistress, I came to sec you. 

Lady. That’s happily dispatch’d : the next. 

1^1, Lo. To take leave of you. 

Lady,, To be gone ? 
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jEJ/. Lo. Yes. 

Lady. You neecl not have despair’d of that, nor 
have used so many circumstances to win me to 
give you leave to perform my command. Is there 
a third ? 

El. Lo. Yes ; I had a tlnrd, had you been apt 
to hear it. 

Lady. 1 ? Never apter. Fast, good servant, fast! 

EL Lo. ’Twas to entreat you to hear leasijn. 

Lady. Most willingly : have you brought one 
can speak it ? 

EL. Lo. Lastly, it is to kindle in that barren 
heart love and forgiveness. 

Lady. You would stay at home r 

EL I A). Yes, lady. 

Lady. Why, you may, and doubtlessly will, 
when you have debated that your commander is 
but your mistress; a woman, a weak one, wildly 
overborne with passions: Rut the thing by her 
commanded is, to see Dover’s dreadful cliff, pass¬ 
ing in a poor water-house ; the dangers of the 
merciless channel ’ewixt that and Calais, five long 
hours sail, with three poor weeks victuals. 

FA. Lo. You wrong me. 

Lady. Then to land dumb, unable to enquire 
for an English host, to remove from city to city, 
by most chargeable post-horse, like one that rode 
in quest of his mother tongue. 

EL Lo. You wrong me much. 

• Lady. And all these (almost invincible) labours 
performed for your mistress, to be in danger to 
forsake her, and to put on new allegiance to some 
French lady, who is content to change language 
with you for ^ laughter; and, after your whole 

® Who is content to change language with you for laughter.'] So 
the two firitt quartos. All the subsequent editions read, ** with 
vour laughter which alteration annihilates the sense. 

11 
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3 car spent in tennis and broken s|)eeeh, to stand 
to the hazard of bcinsj lau<>li\l at, at \our return, 
and liave talcs made on you hv the chamber-maids. 

Ei. Lo. You wrong me much. 

Lady. Louder yet. 

FA. Lo. You know your least word is of force 
to make me seek out clangers; move me not vvitli 
toys. But in this banishment, I must take leave 
to say you are unjust. Was one kiss forced from 
you in public by me so unpardonable? W hy, all 
the hours of day and night iiave seen us kiss. 

L^ady. ’Tis true, and so you satisfied ” the com¬ 
pany that heard me chide. 

EL Lo. Your own eyes were not dearer to you 
than 1 

Lady. And so you tc^ld ’em. 

El. Lo. I did ; yet no sign of disgrace need to 
have stained your clieck : You yourself knew 
your pure and simple heart to be most unspotted, 
and free from the least baseness. 

Lady. I did : But if a maid’s heart dotli but 
once think that she is suspected, her own t'ace 
will write her guilty. 

A7. Lo But where lay this disgrace ? The world, 
that knew us, knew our resolutions well : And 
could it be hoped that I should give away my 
fieedoin, and venture a perpetual bondage w ith 
one I never kissed.? or could I, in strict wisdom, 
take too much love upon me, from her that chose 
me for her husband ' 

Lady. J’clieve me, if my wedding-smock were 
on ; 

Were the gloves bought and given, the licence 
come ; 

^ ^athfied^ S ) tlio ihroc earliest-quartos. The other cflitioiis 
all 'C. d —Viiu told the «.’omp<iny,” To satisfy is frequently 
use<l Ml til'- sense ol to convince, 

VOL. II. IC 
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Were the rosemary branches dipp’d, and all 
The hippocras ® and cakes eat and drank of; 
Were these two arms encompass’d with the hands 
Of batchclors, to lead me to tlic church ; 

W^erc my feet in the door ; were “ I John” said; 
Jf John should boast a favour done by me, 

T would not wed that year. And you, I hope. 
When you have spent this year commodiously, 

In achieving languages, will, at your return. 
Acknowledge me more coy of parting with mine 
eyes, 

Than such a friend. More talk I hold not now 
If you dare go-- 

EL Lo. 1 dare, you know. First, let me kiss. 
Lady, Farewell, sweet servant. Your task per¬ 
form’d. 

On a new ground, as a beginning suitor, 

I shall be apt to hear you. 

FJ. Lo, Farewell, cruel mistress. [Ea'it Lady. 

Enter Young Loveless and%A.\ii., 

Yo, Lo, Brother, you’ll hazard tlie losing your 
tide to Gravesend ; you have a long half-mile by 
land to Greenwich. 

EL Lo, I go. But, brother, what yet-unheard- 


® Hippocras,'] This was a wine spiced, and strained through a 
ilannei bag, formerly in much request ut weddings, wakes, &c.-— 
The strainer, we are told, was called Ilippocrates^s sleeve. 1 know 
there is a woollen bag so called, used by the apothecaries to strain 
syrups and decoctions for clarihcatiun. Theobald. 

In Arnold’s Chronicle of London, wchavc the following recipn 
for making this liquor ; “ Take a quart of red wyne, an ounce of 
syiiamon, halfe an ounce of gynger, a quarter of an ounce ol 
greyne.s and long peper, and half apoundc of sugcr, and brose all 
this, (not Loo small,) and than put them in a bage of wullcn cloth, 
made therefore, with the wine, and Icte it hange over a vcsscll 
tyll the wyne be rune thorowe.” 
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of course to live doth your imagination flatter you 
witli : Your ordinary means are devoured. 

Vo. Lo. Course ? Why, horse-coursing, 1 think. 
Consume no time in this : I have no estate to be 
mended bv meditation : He that busies himself 
about my fortunes, may properly be said to busy 
liimself about nothing. 

El. Lo. Yet some course you must take, which, 
for my satisfaction, resolve and open. ^ If you will 
shape none, I must inform you, that that man but 
persuades himself he means to live, that imagines 
not the means. 

lo. Lo. Why, live upon others, as others have 
lived upon me. 

El. Lo. I apprehend not that: You have fed 
others, and consequently disposed of’em ; and fhc 
same measure must you expect from vour main- 
taiiiers, which will be too heavy an alteration for 
you to bear. 

Yo. Lo. Why, I'll purse; if that raise me not, 
I’ll bet at bowling-alleys, or man whores:' I 


* Resolve and open."] That is, as Mason explains it,—determine 
upon and declare. 

* 77/purse ; if that raise me not ^ I'll bet at howlintr-al^ 
IcySy or man whores.] The authors here allude t<i three ot the 
most despicable modes of acquiring subsistence to which mankind 
can be reduced : I'o be a robbery a gatubicVy and an attendant of 
strumpets. 

This expression is used by Osborn, in his .Advice to his Sorr, in 
the following nmnner: 

“ Carry no dogs to court, or any public place, to avoid contests 
with such ds may spurn, or endeavour to take them up. The 
same may be said ol boys not wise or strong enough to decline or 
revenge affronts, whose complaints do not seldom engage their mas¬ 
ters, as 1 knew one of fpiality killed in the defence of In-' page. 
The like danger attends such as are so indiscreet as to man ichores 
in the street, in which every one pretends to have an interest for 
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would fain live by others. Rut I’ll liv’C whilst I 
am \inhani»;e(l, ami after the tlioimlit’s taken* 

O' ^ o 

FA, Ia). I see you are tied to no particular em¬ 
ployment then ? 

i’v. IjO. J’aith, I may choose my course : They 
sa}’Nature brings forth none but she provides for 
them : I’ll try her liberality. 

EL 1m. Well, to keep 3 U)ur feet out of base and 
dangerous paths, I have resolvt d you shall live as 
master of 1113 ' liousc. It shall be your care, Savil, 
to see him fed and clothed, not accorrling to his 
present estate, but to bis birth and former for¬ 
tunes. 


Yo. Lo. If it be referred to him, if T be not 
found in carnation Jersey stockings, blue devils' 
breeches, with the guards down,^ and my pocket 


f th’ sleevCwS, I’ll ne’er look 3^)11 i’ th’ face again. 


Saw A comelicr wear, 1 wus, it is than those 


dangling slops.^ 

El. Lo. To keep you ready to do him all ser¬ 
vice peaceably, and him to command 3 ’ou reason¬ 
ably, 1 leave these further directions in writing. 


his money, anti therefore unwilling to see them monopolized, es¬ 
pecially when they have got a pot in their pate.”—Ed. 1778. 

Gosson also, among othci abiiseb of the stage, mentions manning 
the latlies home tVoiu the theatre. 

• After the thought's tukenJ\ According to the thought that first 
strikes me ; by any means 1 can think of. 

^ TJecifs' breeches, xoith the guards doun.'[ Guards were gene¬ 
rally embroidered borders. Here ibe girdle, or waist-band, seems 
to be meant. 

♦ Those dangling slops.] 'I’lic enormous pumps of our ancestors 
were so termed, la the lloaring Girl, the Jailor inquires of 
Mull Cut-l*iirsc, 

— — You iay > oil'll have ihc great Dutch slop, mistress. 

Moll. Why, sir, 1 say so still. 

Tailor. Your breeches tlieii will take up a yard more.” 

A representation ct them may be seen in the title-page of Mi J- 
dlcton ami llowlev's Tair Quarrel. 
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'vrliicli, at your best leisure, together open and 
read. 


Enter Abigail to them, xtitha Jewel. 

Abig. Sir, my mistress commends her love to 
you in this token, and these words : It is a jewel, 
she says, which, as a favour from her, she would 
re(iucst you to wear till your year’s travel be |>er- 
foriued ; which, once expired, she w’ill hastily ex¬ 
pect your happy return.* 

El. Lo. Hetiiin my service, with such thanks 
as she may imagine the heart of a suddenly-over- 
j(\ycd mail w'^ould willingly utter: And you, I hope, 
1 shall, with slender arguments, persiuule to wear 
this diamond ; that w hen my mistress shall, 
tlirough my long absence, and the approach of 
new suitors, offer to foriict me, you may call \our 
eye down to your finger, and remember and speak 
of me. She will hear thee better than those al¬ 
lied by birth to her, as we see inriuy men imicii 
sw ayed by the grooms of their ehambci s ; ° not 
that they have a greater part of their lo\e ju* opi¬ 
nion on them ’ than on others, but for they know 
their secrets. 

Abig. O' my credit, I sw'car I think ’tw'^as made 
for me. Fear no other suitors. 

^ S/ic xcill hiiblily expet^t your happy rcturn.l All the editions, 
from that of downwartls, ernuu* -iisly read happily for has-^ 

tUy, iiotwithsiaiiditi" the "reat ditl'creiitv in the sense ; the one 
word implyii!.', slie will be quite and abent jom le- 

turn ; the other, she will be impatient for ii; in winch way we 
aie to understand the pa':saj;e, as appears by several ol the l.ad^'s 
own speeciies.—F.d. The tolio of lO'Zy reads—as 

in the text. 

^ This may possibly be a jeer on James l.’s giving such abso¬ 
lute power to his favourites. 

^ —on them.'] This is the reading of all the old copies, which 
o l>v modern editors uniiecc'^''arily changed to—^ them. 
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El, Lo. I shall not need to teach you how to 
discredit their beginning. You know how to 
take exception at tlieir shirts at washing, or to 
make the maids swear they found plasters in their 
beds. 

Ahig I know, I know; and do not you fear ® 
the suitors. 

El. Lo, Farewell; be mindful, and be happy ; 
the night calls me. 

IJi- irunt El. and Yo Loveli-ss £zWSavil. 

Ahig. i’be gods of the winds befriend you, sir! 
A constant ami a liberal lover thou art; more 
such God send us I 

Entiv Wllfoud. 

IVd, {Entering.) Let ’em not stand still, we have 
rid [hard].’ 

Ahig, A suitor, I know, by his riding hard : 
I’ll not be seen. \As'ul€. 

A pretty hall this; No servant in't? I 
would look freshly. 

Ahig. You have deliver'd your errand to me 
then. There’s no danger in a handsome young 
fellow. I’ll shew myself. [Aside. 

JVel Lady, ii.ay it please you to bestow upon 
a Ntranger the ordinary grace of salutation r Are 
you the latly of this htiuse ? 

Ahig. Sir, I am worthily proud to be a servant 
of hers. 

■ IVel. Lady, I should be as proud to be a sei - 
vant ol'yours, did not my so late acquaintance 
make me despair. 

* Do not you—] All the editions after the third quarto trans¬ 
pose tiic two lattei woid". 

9 Let ’em not stand stiU, icr have r/rf.] Mr Seward prescribes 
the insertion ol the wotd h ird, uMch pi>>bably has been dropped 
.It ibc press, and seems necessary to the sense,—Ed. 1778. 
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Abig. Sir, it is not so hard to achieve, but na¬ 
ture may bring it about. 

ireL For these comfortable words, I remain 
your glad debtor. Is your lady at home ? 

Abig, Slieis no straggler, sir. 

Wei. May her occasions admit me to speak 
with her ? 

A big. If you come in the way of a suitor, no. 

Wei. I know your affable virtue will be moved 
to persuade lier that a gentleman, benighted and 
strayed, offers to be bound to her for a night’s 
lodging. 

Ahig. I will commend this message to her; 
but if you aim at her body, you will be deluded. 
* Other women of tlie household, of good carriage 
and government, upon any of which if you can 
cast your affection, they will perhaps be found as 
faitliful, and not so coy. [£. vit Abigail. 

Wei. What a skinful of lust is this ! I thought 
I had come a-Avooing, and I am the courted party. 
This is right court-fashion: men, women, and all 
woo ; catch that catch may. If this soft-hearted 
Avoman have infused any of her tenderness into 
her lady, there is hojic she will be pliant. But 
Avho's here ? 


Enter Sir Roger.* 

Hog. God save you, sir !• My lady lets 3 ’^ou 

Other xootncTi of the hovscholdf of good carriage and govern^ 
meut.^ Sympson reads, “ There arc other women of the house¬ 
hold of as -lood carriage/' &c. The old reading is infinitely bet¬ 
ter, being much more suitable to the mysterious intimation of the 
old beldame. 

* Sir Jiog-cr.] Parsons were formerly honoured by this prefix, 
which is now only applied to hnights. For several curious dir 

13 
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know, siie <k*sires to be acquainted with your 
iiiune. ht-fore she confer with you. 
f^Vel. Sir, iny name calls me VFelford. 

Ro^. Sir, you are a gentleman of a good name.—^ 
I’ll tiy lus wit. \Aside. 

/A eL 1 will uphold it as good as any of my an- 
ccsrors had this two Imirdrt-fl years, sir. 

Rog. 1 knc*v' a worshipful and a religious gen¬ 
tleman of \our name in the bishopric of Durham : 
Cali you iiim cousin r 

jyd. I am f)nlv allied to his virtues, sir. 

Rog It is modestly said. 1 should carry the 
badce of your Chiistianity with me too. 

JVfi. What’s that? a cross? There’s a tester.^ 


mcncxf. 

Rog. I mean, the name which your gotifarhcis 
and i*odmothers gave vou at the font. 

ll L‘l. ' 1 is ilan \. Hut \()u cannot proceed or¬ 
derly now in \ our caitccliism ; for you have told 
inc w ho gave me that name. Miall 1 beg your 
name ? 


R-g. Roger. 

//V/. What room fill you in this house? 

Roi*:, More rooms than one. 

U cl. Tile more the meniei : Hut may my hold- 

u « 

ness know why your lady liath sent you to dccy'- 
p! c'- my name? 

RoiT. 1 ler own words were these: To know whe- 
lliei you were a forinerly-ilemeti siiitoi, disguised 


qui‘'iti<Mis b} Sir Tliomiih lliiwkiiiK. Mi jMiilom*, arul Bi‘«ho|) IVr- 
c\. I rt‘h‘1 t' l* ivaJrr t‘> tin* <»i t'liiiii; ."Ci ik*s oI Sh;tk''pi*ari‘’s IMer- 
ly Wivcb«t WiiKlMir. ImI. 1S0,>, voI Vll ; ctiiil purticulaih to 
l 3 uiici*’ti dih'riUitii'n, p. at llu‘ nit* vuiuim*. 

5 A tcsUr.\ Tins coin wns niiciiMiil) (>f|uai to a sliiilino, but in 
our auiliois’ <lii\? It- \v.i‘ i ^iiucii lo s Npcnco. See a tiUl 

acc< lint ol Jt in -Mr Douce b lllubtrutioiib ol bluik.speaie, vol. J., 
p. aj—J7* 
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in this niessafre ; fori can assure you she (lelii^hts 
not ift ’I'halamb: ^ Hymen and slie are at variance. 
1 shall return with much haste. \Fsxit Rookh. 

IVeL And much speed, sir, I hope. Certainly 
I am arrived amongst a nation of new -found fools, 
on a land where no navigator has yet planted 
witA If I had foreseen it, I would have laded my 
breeches with bells, knives, copper, and glasses, 
to trade with women for their virginities ; yet, 
I fear, I should have betray’d myself to needless 
charge then. Here’s the walking night-cap again. 

Enter Sir Roger. 

Tlog. Sir, my lady’s pleasure is to see you ; who 
liath commanded me to acknowledge her sorrow 
that you must take the pains to come up for so 
L>a<i entertainment. 

/Vel. 1 siiall ohc}^ your liuly that sent it, and 
acknowledge }ou tiiat brought it to be your art’s 
master. 

AV>g. I am but a batchelor of arts, sir; and 1 
Iiave the mending of all under tins roof, from my 
lad\ on her down bed, to the maul iii the pease- 
straw. 

IFel. A cohler, sir? 

Rou;. Xo. sir ; 1 inculcate divine service within 
1 « 

these walls.® 


4 She dells:kfs not in 'rhalamo.] It must be, as I had Ion" .a"o 
ob-i‘ivi;cl, Ik ul as r !ii|ison liki-wise liinted tome, i/i Thalamo : 
She lias no ta^to lor wedlock, for the inarriage-bod. 

Theobald. 

5 This whole speech refei^ lo voyii"es of discovery, which were 
very populai at the tune th's play was written, and for whicli the 
navigators found it necessary tu supply thciiiscives \sith such arti¬ 
cles as are here enumerated. 

^ .Vt>, sir : I inrulcate divine service vrithin these walls,^ Several 
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IVel. But the inhabitants of this house do often 
employ you on errands, without any scruple of 
conscience. 

Rog. Yes, I do take the air many mornings on 
foot, three or four miles, for eggs: But why move 
you that? 

IVet. To know whether it might become your 
function to bid my man to neglect his horse a 
little, to attend on me. 

Rog, Most properly, sir. 

JVd. I pray you do so then, and whilst,^ I will 
attend your lady. You direct all this house in the 
true way ? 

Rog, I do, sir. 

lyel. And this door, I hope, conducts to your 
lady ? 

Rog, Your understanding is ingenious. 

{^Excunt severalty. 


SCENE 11. 


A Room in the House of the Elder Loveless. 

Enter Young Loveltss and Savie, with a 

writing. 

Sav, By your favour, sir, you shall pardon me. 

of the old quartos have it homilies. Either word is equally to the 
ptirpose, but the latter being the stiver and more precise term, 
seems' most suitable to Sir Roger’s formal character. So Abigail, 
at the beginning of the fourth act, speaking of him, says. 

To this good homilist /’re been ever stubborn. 

Sir Roger is a very good picture ot a dull, pedantic, country chap¬ 
lain, ot those times, in a private fjunily. Theobald. 

None of the old copies read homilies^ hilt the sixth and last 
(therefore worst) quarto of the year 

7 Whilst.'} In the mean time. 
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Yo. Lo. I shall beat your favour, sir! * Cross me 
no more ! I say, they shall come in. 

Sav. Sir, you forget then who I am ? 

Yo. Lo. Sir, I do not: thou art my brother’s 
steward, his cast-oft'mill-money, his kitchen arith¬ 
metic. 

Sav. Sir, 1 hope you will not make so little of 
me ? 

Yo. Lo. I make thee not so little as thou art; 
for indeed there goes no more to the making of 
a steward, but a fair imprimis, and then a reason¬ 
able itan infus’d into him, and the thing is done. 

Sav Nay, then, you stir my duty, and J must 
tell you—— 

Yo. Lo. What wouldst tliou tell me? how hops 
go ? 9 or hold some rotten discourse of sheep, 
or when our Lady-day falls? Pr’ythec, fare well,* 
and entertain my friends: he drunk, and burn thy 
table-books; and, my dear spark of velvet, thou 
aiul 1- 

Sav. Ciood sir, remember. 

Vo. Lo. 1 do remember thee a foolish fellow; 
one that did put his trust in almanacks and horse- 

s J shall hvAY year favour, sir, cross vie vo vwre.l There is nei¬ 
ther sense nor humour in Vuiing Loveless’s reply, us it stands in 
all the copies. My coricction retiieves both, i. c. \( you con¬ 
tinue to cross me, 1 sliull correct you for your slubhurnness. 

Theobald. 

If Mr Theobald had looked into the first quarto, he would there 
have iouiui ins amendment to be the original text. 

s liou hops go.] i. < . Sell. This is the reading of thefirstand 
second qUiiUo, winch was altcrward corrupted into—how hops 
grow." We have here a strong proof of the necessity of collating 
the first editions throughout, which has hitherto only been done in 
passages which were incomprehensible to the editors. 

* Fare uell.'] flitherto—-faiewell. “ Loveless does not mean 

take leave of Savil, but to c.xhort him to live freely," 

Mason. 
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fairs, and rose by honey and pot-butter. Shall 
they come in yet ? 

Sav. Nay, then I must unfold your brother’s 
pleasure : These be the lessons, sir, he left behind 
him. 

Vo. Lo. Pr’ythee, expound the first. 

Sav. “ I leave, to keep my house, three hun¬ 
dred pounds a-year, and inv brother to dispose 
of it”- 

17;. Lo. Mark that, my wicked steward ; and 
I dispose of it! 

Sav. “ Whilst he bears himself like a gentle¬ 
man, and my credit falls not in him.” Mark that, 
my good young sir, mark that. 

Yo Lo. Nay, if it be no more, I shall fulfil it: 
while my legs will carry me I'll bear myself geii- 
tlemnn-hke, but when 1 am drunk, let them hear 
me that can. Forwartl, dear steward. 

Sav. “ Next, it is my will that he be furnish’d 
(as iny brother) with attendance, apparel, and the 
obedience oi'my people - 

Vo. Lo. Steward, this is as plain as your old 
minikin-breeches.* Your wisdom will relent now, 

will it not? lie mollified, or-You understantl 

me, sir. Proceed. 

AV/v. “ Next,^ that my steward keep his place 

- Minikin-brci'chcs.'] I <lt) not understand this altusion. ISlini- 
kin is iip|)lie>i as a term uf endearment, Su in a bcrap of 

a (]uoU‘d hy Lvi»ar in Kin^ Lear : 

“-lor one blast of tliy minikin inoutii, 

'I'liy sheep shall lake no harm." 

And IVirret, in liis AIvcaric, 15S0, interprets feat by “ proper, 
\vell-l.i''i)ioned, minihta. handsome." 

It the word is used in the text in this sense, it must be under¬ 
stood irunicuily. ^ 

J bo the three first quartos. All other editions—“ Vel, 

that," ^cc. 
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and power, and bound iny brother’s wildness with 
his care.” 

Vo. Lo, I'll hear no more of this Ajjoerypt a 
bind it by itself, steward. 

SttT. This is your brother’s will; and, as I take 
it, he makes no mention of such companv as you 
would draw unto you : Captains of o.iily-foists ; * 
such as in a clear das have seen C’.ilais : fellows 
that have no more of God than their oaths come 
to; they wear swords to reach lire at a play, and 
get tliere the* oiled end of a pipe for their guer¬ 
don. Then the remnants of your regiment arc 
wealthy tobacc’o mercliants, that set up witli one 
ounce, and break for three ; together with a for¬ 
lorn hoj^e of j)oets ; and all these look like Car¬ 
thusians, things without Inien : Are these lit eom- 
pany for my master’s hrotlier ? 

Yu. Lo. I will either convert thee, (oh. thou 
pagan steward !) or presently confound thee and 
thy reckonings.—Who’s there? Call in tlie gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Sar. Good sir ! 

y^o. Lo. Nay, you shall know botli who I am, 
and where I am. 

SiW. Aie you my master’s brother? 

Yo. Lo. Are you the sage master steward, witli 
a face like an old Ephemerides ? ® 

^ ril hear no more of this Apocrypha.'^ Tins pa'-sairc was altcr- 
tftl in the si.Nth quarto ihus—I’ll lirar no nioic! Tins is Apo- 
cryplui,*'an.l ibi; varialjoii has been followed ever since, except¬ 
ing in the folio 10'79. 

^ Captains of galty-f msts.~\ i. e. Of pleasure boats or barges.— 
Such captains arc mentioned in the saine contemptuous manner in 
iMoll Cut-Purse: “ 1 smelt the powder, spied what linstock gave 
fire, to shoot againsPthe poor captain of the gully-foyst.” 

* Ephemeridesf\ Or Kphemeris, as the modern editors choose 
to read, “ a book of astronomy, in use among such as erect fi- 
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Enter Captainy TraxelLet\ Poety and Tohacco-viaiO 

Sav. Tlien God help all,® I say ! 

Vo. Lo. Ay, and ’tis well said, my old peer ot 
France.—Welcome, gentlemen, welcome, gentle¬ 
men ! mine own dear lads, you’re richly welcome. 
Know this old Ilarry-groat.’ 

Capt. Sir, 1 will take your love- 

Sav. Sir, you will take my purse. [Aside. 

gurcs to cast men's nativities; by which is shewn how all the pla- 
nets arc placed every day and hour of the year.” Keed. 

The allusion in the text is, no doubt, to a portrait, perhaps tliat 
of the celebrated William Lylly, with which such vi'orks were de¬ 
corated. 

7 Tobacco-man.^ 'I'his character appears a very singular one in 
the present day- Hut the smoking this herb (or drinking ity as 
was oiten the phraseology ot the period,) was carried on to a most 
ridiculous extent, as will appear troin the tollowing quotation 
“ '[’here is within this city, and in all the towns of Kngland, 
(which f have passed ihrough,) so prodigious a number ol houses 
where they soli a certain drink called ale, that I think a good 
liaife of the inhabitants may be denominated ale-huusc-kccpcrs.— 
These aic a meaner sort of cabarets. But what is most deplora¬ 
ble, where, the gentlemen sit, and spend much of their time, 
drinking of a muddy kind of beverage, and tobacco, which has 
universally besotted the nation, and at which (I hear) they have 
consumed many noble estates.”— T/tc Character of England, as it 
was latch/ presented in a Letter to a Nobleman in France. London^ 

* Sav. Then God help all, I say /] Savil lias been esteemed, hy 
all ijood judges ot comedy, an excellent character of a precise, 
dogmatical, self-conceited steward ; always pretending to obtrude 
hia iidvice, and is desirous of contmuling with his opinions. The 
ingenious Mr Addison, i remember, told me, that he sketched out 
his character of Vellum, in the comedy called the Drummer, pure¬ 
ly from this model. Theobald. 

9 Old Harry-groat."^ Among other groats coined in the reign 
of Henry VIII., that which has the head of the king, with a long 
face and long hair, was thus denominated. 
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Capt. And study to continue it. 

Sav. I do believe you. 

Trav. Your honourable friend and master’s bro¬ 
ther hath given you to us for a worthy fellow, 
and so we luig you, sir. 

Sav, He has given himself into the hands of 


varlets, to be carv’d out. • Sir, are these 

the pieces? 

Yo La. They are the morals of the age, the vir¬ 
tues, men made of gold, 

Sav, Of your gold, you mean, sir. 

Yo. Lo. This is a man of war, and cries, “ Go 

on,” and wears his colours- 

Sav. In’s nose. \Aside, 

Yo. Lo. In the fragrant field. This is a tra¬ 
veller, sir, knows men and manners, and has 
ploughed up the sea so far, ’till both the poles 
have knock’d; has seen the sun take coach, and 
can distinguish the colour of his horses, an<l their 
kinds ; and had a Flanders mare leap’d there. 

Sav. ’Fis much. 

I'rav. I have seen more, sir. 

Sav. ’Tis even enough, o’ conscience. Sit down, 
and rest you : you are at the end of the world al¬ 
ready. ’M'oiild you had as good a living, sir, as 
this fellow could lie out of; he has a notable gift 


in 


’t! 


Yo. Lo. This ministers the smoke, and this the 
muses. 

Sav. And you the clothes, and meat, and mo- 


* H* has given himseff into the hands of varlets y not to bccarv*d 
out.'] Thus all the old copies read. “• We cannot understand this 
passage as here printed, but think the word not an interpolation. 
Savil, \vc suppose, means that Young Loveless has given himself 
into the hands of iellows who will consume him, cat him up; and 
accordingly afterwards says, * You minister the clothes, and meat, 
and money.”—Ld. 177S. 
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ncv. You h;ivc a sroodly jJ:cneration of ’em ; pra}^ 
let them multiply; \our brother’s liouse is biij^ 
enolijrh ; and to sjiy iruth, he has too miicli land : 
haiii^ it, dirt! 

Vo. Lo. VV'hy, now thou art a lovinji^ stinkard. 
File oH'thy annotations and thy rent books ; thou 
h:ist a weak brain, Savil, and with the next long 
bill thou wilt run mad.—CJcntlcmcn, yoii are once 
more welcome to three hundred pounds a-year! 
We will he fieely merry ; shall we not? 

Cdpt. Merry as mirth and wine, my lovely 
Loveless. 

Pod. A serious look shall be a jury to excom- 
munieale an\ man from our company. 

I'rao. We will have nobody talk * wisely nei¬ 
ther. 

Vo. Lo What think you, gentlemen, by all this 
revenue in drink ? 

Ca/)t. I am all for drink. 

'Jj'av. I am dry fill it he so. 

Poet. lie that will not cry “ amen” to this, let 
him live sober, seem wise, and die o’th'nuoriim.'* 

y'o. Lo. It shall he so; we’ll have it all in 
drink; let meat and lodging go; they are tran¬ 
sitory, and shew men merely mortal. Tlien we'll 
liavc wenches, everv one his wench, anfl every 
week a iVesh one : We’ll keep no powder'd flesh.* 
All these we have by warrant, under the title of 
“things necessaryHere, upon this place Iground 

* fl’e XL'i/l have iiobfuly ta/k tiiscly neither ] So the throt* first 
editions of tins play. All the uthvrs read, very taim'b, “ We will 
nut talk wisfl) ncitlier.” 

3 Die o' th' (juoru7n.'\ i. e. Die a justice of the quorum. 

* Well keep no ])o\v(U*rfdj *. e. No salted mcar, us a con¬ 
trast to tresh. The allusion is an obvious, and not very delicate one. 
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it: “ tlic obedience oFiny people, iiiul all neces¬ 
saries.*' Vfuir opinions, i>vnt)einen r 

Tis plain and evident that he meant 

wenches. 

Sur. (lood sir, let me exj)oiind it. 

CV//;/. Here be as sound men as yoursell’, sir. 

Pact. This do 1 liold to be the interpretation of 
it: In this word “ necessary’’ is concluded all that 
be helps to man : woman was made the first, and 
tlierefore here the chiefest. 

i c. Lo. Eelieve me, ’tis a learned one : and bv 
the^e wot (Is, tlie obedience of my })eople,’' nou, 
stt w ard, beimi; one, are bound to 1‘eleJi us wenches. 

Capt. He is, he is. 

J c. La. Steward, attend us for instructions. 

Saw but will 3 'ou keep no house, sir? 

}’o. Ja>. Xothini;-but drink, sii-; three hundred 
pounds in drink. 

Saw Oh, miserable I'.ouse, and miserable 1 tliat 
live to sec it! Oood sir, keep some meat. 

J o. l.a. (let us i»;()o(i w bores ; and for your part, 
ril boardyoiiin an ale-house: you shall haveelieesc 
and (Jiiions. 

Saw ^Vllat shall become of me ? No chimnc}' 
smoking? AYell, protligal, your brother will come 
home.' [ tl.vit, 

Vo. Lo. (k)me, lads, I'll warrant you for wenches. 
Three hundred ])oiinds in drink. 

AIL Oh, brave Loveless ! \hlxeunt. 


roL. II. 


L 
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ACT 11. SCENE!. 


y/ Bed-Room in the Lady's House. 

Enter I^a d v , W elkou n, a7id S i a Roc; lr. 

Rad}!. Sir, now you see your had lodging, I 
must hid you good night! 

/Eel. Lady, if there be any want, 'tis in want of 

Ladjj. A little sleep will case that compliment. 
Once more, good night. 

//V7. Once more, dear ladv, and then, all sweet 
nights. 

IauU]. Dear sir, be short and sweet then. 

/Vel. Shall the morrow j)ro\c better lo me? 
Shall 1 hope my suit happier by this nights rest? 

Jjtidij. Is your suit so sickly, thiit rest will help 
it? Fray ye let it rest then till I call for it. Sir, 
as a stranger, you have had all my welcome; hut 
had 1 known your errand ere you came, your pas¬ 
sage had been straiter. Sir, good night. . 

//'el. Sc) fair and cruel ! Dear unkind, good 
night. I Edit Lady.] Nay, sir, you shall stay with 
me*; ril press your zeal so lar. 

/m Oh, Lord, sir ! 

ft iL Do you love tobacco? 

Rti*. Surely I love it, but it loves not me ; yet, 
with \(>ur rcv^crence, I will be bold. 

// cl. Fray light it, sir. How do you like it? 

yj'/icy smoke tobacco. 

Rog. I promise \ou it is notable stinging geer 
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iiulectl. It is wet, sir ; Lord, how it brings down 
rheum ! 

/IW. Handle it again, sir ; you have a warm text 
of it. 

Thanks ever promis’d for it.* I promise 
you it is very powerful, and, by a tro|)e, spiritual; 
for certainly it moves in sundry places. 

//'c/. Ay, it docs so, sir ; aiul me, especially, to 
ask, sir, wh}' you wear a night-ca|) ? 

.'Vssiiiodly I will s[)eak the truth unto you. 
You shall understand, sir, that my head is broken ; 
and by whom? Even b}^ that visible beast,* the 
butler. 

//V/. 'fhe butler! (Jertainly he had all his drink 
about liim when he did il. Strike one of your 
grave cassock ! The offence, sir? 

y^Viig. Reproving him at tra-trip,^ sir, for sw'car- 
ing. You have the total, surely. 


* Premised ] TI>is is the iciidiiip; nf thr first quarto ; all other 
old copu*'——promised. It Mr 'riu'(*b:ihl and liis couiIjuUms iiatl 
looked iiioie carefully into iiist editions, they would have spared 
them>elves many a long and wearisome note, as in the jiiesciit 
inst.ince, 

^ And by xihum * Pa'Cu by that visible beast^ flic bittlcr.~\ i.c. As 
JSIi SewiiKl explains it, “ one that appears lo every one a licast." 
His colleague, Sampson, proposes to read, “ riaible beast f’ but 
his conjecture is unnecessary. 

♦ ’rra-trip.'\ Great diversity of opinion has obtained among 
dll' coiiimenlators with regard to the real natuie ol tins game. 
Mr 'r^iwhill believes that it was some game at tables or draiiglifs. 
There can, howiver, be no doubt that it was precisely the game 
still known on the eontment under the name of tric-trac, and 
which does not greatl} dilVer Irom baok-gainmoii. From ibe fol¬ 
lowing note in Le Grand's Fabliaux, it appeals evident that the 
ancient game of tables strongly resembled, or perhaps was iden¬ 
tical with the game of tric-trac :— 

“ The game of tables is of Ingli antiquity ; for it is mentioned 
in Gregory of Tours, in Fredegarius, Aiiuoin, iSre. Menage and 
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If vl. You icj)rov'(l liiin wlicii Ins rage was set 
a-tilr, and so lie crack’d your canons : I liopc lie 
has not. hurt voiir ^xMitlc reading*. Ikit shall \vc 
sec tlicsc iiciitIcwonicn to-niuhl ? 

IIa\c j>aticncc, sir, until our fellow Ni¬ 
cholas he deceas’d, that is, asleep ; for so the 
word is taken: “ Yo sleej), to die; to die, to 
sleeji; '® a s eiy figure, sir. 

//<7. (’aniiot \ oil cast anotlier fiu'the uentle- 
won-en ? 


A*eg. Not till tiic man he in his hed, his grave 
his giave, his hed ; The very same ag.nn, sir. ()n’ 
comic' poet gives the leasou s\\eetl\ ; Plonts ri 


tlir (‘(lilor «)!' (It'Mird (k* Nt*\cT'i ‘•:i\ lliiil i' '\iis llu muiU' :is uiii |> i - 
s< nl (llkill I ki'ln-vi- tlu'} wcu' ; tor. Iioin tlic Im - 

iiistiiiic;r, iimoiip; utlu’is ’.\lutli kr ({uoU'd, tlu‘ tjamc 

Jippi'illt. In li;i\r kffll |)li<M-d \M(ll dlfi'. S.llMt l.nllis. ju'i'nl dillL^ 
tc* .IdinMlIr, on ill'' n tiiin liniu IvjNpt, ok^i tviiil: III"' krnll or, llu’ 
(kninl d'AiiJoii, Inriiollul ol llu* in.iin m,'Ini Lmu s tln v ii.id un - 
(irroono, pl;i\ii’i.:; ;il lakk-r., Ju took, in !i. iiim', iIkw/m. urd ikf 
tah/eSj Sind, to^cllu'r wiik ikc nioiii’y iiL sl.iko, oo'-t tiu'ii: into I'li 
sofi- 'I'lio lakks aio ako nu’nlionrd ky i\foiilii'i;no, and in Ike 
Pi(ici'H)lii>simr Ao(/i of Simpaiafo. It o Ini'liiy piokabU' lliatoiu 
]m‘S('iit tru'-trai is ono ami llio moik' ivitli this onennt ■•..inio.” - 
1., al. 

S 'To fild'p, to (Ur ; to (Ur, to sitrp —--- 

j\ o/ tiU t/ic won t‘( til hi-, l-id. Ins i:ia\o ; his "i.uo, his kni.j 
'rills is put <)o\\ii k\ Ml 'l'lH''il>iild as “ a in :ii.li"-i llii t at tin- 1 lain- 
k't oi Slialv-'pi ai<‘ and il.t* otlilnrs nl 177 S suppus,. (kat “ c i i v 
man who loails tins p.assa.n* will coinidor it ni tlic same liuliid’ 
'I'Ik'm' Mipi'O'-itioMs aie open ami inanilc^l injuiie' to tin : i.ii.oi-. 
w'iin lia\e liie inisloidine to ke thus eoioim n'ed upon, tl (\o:v 
pel'-on wIk) ()iiol( s Skak'I I .lie ill a pctilai iminmi i\ete;!-,i'u .1 
oi ridieiilii’.' l•Inl. wlm ntd ke ^inilk ? li lie is “■ ikiUd .il” in 
tills .spcici:, "o is'i'erenee'll 'In-eiiMJMi” (iiu-; Inil 1 liioik.ikl Inis no 
Slick .sii'-piei,)ii. 'rin se mno; I nl knik'-ijue (|'Jiil.ilions are m i\ dil- 
feient lioni iko hiiiou'i .iiid liei{iieiill^ umIkioiis altacUs tkal fell 
fiom the irntak e pen <'i lien .loie'on. ^oe a note at ike < nJ. 
tlie las-t seene oJ Act 111. ol llie puniit omy. 

i 1 •« 
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marum est j * lie is Tiill of loop-holes, ami w ill tlis- 
cover to our patKJiie'S, 

/f cl. ^Diir eoiiiineiit, sij', hatli inaclc me uiidcr- 
staiid you. 


Enter Maktha and A jug ail to them, with a 


JiO^\ Sir, be adihessM : " the <j;r:i(*es do salute 
yoii with a lull howl i>i plenty.- L our old enemy 
enloml.f(l : 

ylhia;. lie's sale. 

iT* 

llo^. Ami does he snore out supinely with the 
])oet : 

Mai'. No, he out-snores the poet. 

11 cl. Cireiitlew oinan, this eouites\’ shall ])ind a 
stranger to you, c\er \oiir servani. 

J\Jar. Sir, in^ siller's .'itiielness makes not us 
I’orget you are a sliauLier am! a Lieutieman. 

In sootli. Ml, Wi'je I (’]iain.ie(l into my 
la<ly, a ‘’eutlemaii so well endued with parts 
slujuld not he lost. 

JEcl. I thank sou, gentlewoman, :iml rest hound 
to you.—See hou' this loul lamiliar (‘hews the 
eud ! From thee ami thiee-and-litts'. tj-ood Love 

" O 

deliver me ! | .isnlc. 

Mar. \\ dl }()ii sit down, sir, and take a spoon? 
11 d. 1 take It kindl\, lady. 

J\lin\ It is our best hamjuel, sir. 

Shall we gi'’’e thanks.' 

n el, 1 h.iM* to the gentlew-oinun already, sii. 

• 

Plcnvis riinaruin cst; 4c isJall of luop-hulvs.'^ I’lii- comic iJocl 
whom Sir l\ot»cr is lu'ic (juolinj; is I’eri-iicc, ui fiis l-uuudi : 

P.irtn. iUciiui ! unurum sum, hui. (il<^nc iliac pcrjlna. 

'J'heubald. 

" .iiiih css'd. i. c, llcadv ; a phrase takeri lifiii the Preiich, 
“ adress* 
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Ma7\ Good Sir Roger, keep that breath to cool 
your part o’ th’ posset: you may chance have a 
scalding zeal else : an you will needs be doing, 
pray tell your twenty to yourself.—’Would you 
could like this, sir ! 

If^cL I would your sister would like me as well, 
lady ! 

Afar. Sure, sir, she would not eat you. But 
banish that imagination : slic’s only wcfltletl to 
herself, lies with herself, and loves herself; and 
for another husband than herself, he may knock 
at the gate, hut ne’er come in. Be wise, sir: she’s 
a woman, and a trouble, and has her many faults, 
the least of which is, she cannot love you. 

Ahfff. God partlon her: she’ll do worse’ ’Would 
I were worthy his least grief, IMistrcss IMartha. 

JVcL Now I must over-bear her. [Aside. 

Mar. ’Faith, ’would thou hadst them all, with all 
heart : I do not think they would make thee a 
day older. 

Abig, Sir, will you put in deeper.^ ’tis the sweet¬ 
er. 

Alar. AW'll said, Old-sayings. 

IVel. She looks like one, indeed. Gentlewo¬ 
man, you keep your word : your sweet self has 
made the bottom sweeter. 

A big. Sir, 1 begin a frolic : Dare you change, 
sir ? 

Jflel. Myself for you, so please you.-That 

smile- has turneil my stomach : This is right the 
old emblem of the moyle ® cropping of thistles. 
Lord, what a hunting head she carries! Sure she 
lias been ridden with a martingale. Now, Love, 
deliver me ! [Aside, 


Moyle.'\ All old word for a mule. 
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llog. Do I dream, or do I wake? Surely I know 
not. Am I rubb’d off? Is this the way of all my 
morning prayers? Oh, Roger, tlioii art but grass, 
and woman as a flower! Did I for this consume 
my ([uarters ® in meditation, vows, and woo’d her 
in Heroical Epistles? Did I expound the Owl,* 
and undertook, with laliour and cxpencc, the re¬ 
collection of those thousand pieces, consumed in 
cellars and tobacco-shops, of that our lionourcd 
Englishman, Nicholas lireton?^ Have I done this, 
and am 1 done thus to? 1 will end with the wise 
man, and say, He that holds a woman has an eel 
by the tail.” 

9 - my quarters.'] Tlieobalil anil Co, read carcass inslcnil of 

quaiicrsy wilhonl authority or reason ; I'or the latter is tlie true 
leading; not that there is any rel'erence to lime, as the last editor^ 
suppose, but because it is rather a more ludicrous expression. 'I’o 
call a man’s body his four quarters, is a vulgar phra<:eat this day 

Mason. 

^ - And xcoo'd her in Heroical Epistles ? Did f ca pound the 

Owl, dvc.] The allusion is here to the Poems of jNJjchael JJi'a^- 
ton, among which are to be found England’s Heroical l''pistle.s, and 
the Owl. Seward sa>s, “ the Owl is evidently some piece of Ni¬ 
cholas llroughton’s, or some such doughty writers taking no no¬ 
tice of the Heroical Epistles, though they are in the old cojnes 
printed with capital letters. His opinion is ingeniously support¬ 
ed by Mr Steevens, who, in Mason’s Coinmentaiies on the pla^s of 
our authors, has given a (quotation, to prove that Broughton’s fa¬ 
mily bore in their arms three owls, and that in some ol his works 
two owls are engraved upon the title-page. 

* Of that our honoured Englishman^ Ni. fir.] Undoubtedly Ni¬ 
cholas Breton, who is also mentioned in Wit Without Money, as 
well as in Broome’s Meriy Beggars, Suckling’s Goblins, iVc. “ He 
appears,” sa>s Mr Ilceii, “ to have been a very voluminous writer 
during ii long period : we have seen publications by him from the 
year 1582 to l6'21 ; and possibly there may be finiiul some be¬ 
fore and after those years.” In Percy’s Reliques, the beautiful 
pastoral, Phillida and Corydon, by this author, may be found ; 
and he is mentioned with great respect by Meres, in his Sccoiul 
Part of Wit’s Commonwealth, 1598, p. 283. 
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J/ar. Sir, 'tis so late, and our eiitertaiiinient 
(meaning our posset) by this is grown so cold, 
that ’twcrc an unmannerly part longer to hold 
you from your rest. Let what the house has he 
at your command, sir. 

!Fcl. Sweet rest he with you, lady.—And to you 
what you desire too. 

Ahig. It should he some such good thing like 
yourself then. \K.vcnni Mau. Anic. 

IFel. Heaven keep me from that curse, and all 
my issue ! Ciood niglit. Antiquity. 

Uog. So la men misens socios habuissc dolor is: Ihil 
I alone- 

// W. Learned sir, will you hid my man come 
to me ? and, requesting a greister measure of youi 
learning, good night, good Master Roger. 

Rog. C lood sir, peace he with 3 011 ! 

[^Exit Kockk. 

lEcl. Adieu, dQ’dx Do mine ! Haifa do/cn mk-Ii 
in a kingdom would make a man forswear t <'uSes¬ 
sion : For who, that had hut half his wiis Jihoiit 
him, would commit the counsel of a serious sin to 
such a ^ crewel night-caj) ?—Wh}-, how now, shall 
we ha\e an antic? 

Elnter Sercanlj drunk. 

Whose head do 3^011 carry upon your shoulders, 
that y(Hi joll it so against the post? Is it for your 
ease, or have you seen the cellar r Where are my 
slippers, sir ^ 

Serv. Here, sir. 


* To such a cruel ni»ht‘cap'^^ The pods, .as Mr Sympson ob¬ 
served with me, cciUiinly wrote crexcel ; i, c, made ot the ciulh of 
couise Xi'ontcd. Theobald, 
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l^el. Where, sir? Have you got tlie pot-verti¬ 
go ? ^ Have YOU seen the horses, sir ? 

Svrv. Yes, sir. 

H'cl. Hiive they any meat? 

>Ven’. Taith, sir, they have a kind of wliolesonic 
rushes; hay I cannot call it. 

U cl. And no piovender? 

Serv. Sir, so I take it. 

// cf. \ oil are iri u ry, sir : And why so : 

Serv. Fiiith, sir, here are no oats to be got, un¬ 
less you !i have’em in porridge; the peo])Ie arc 
so inaiiil\ given io spoon-meat. ^ onder’s a east 
ol eoaeli-inares ol* the gentlewoman's, the stran¬ 


gest cattle 


//V/. Why? 

Serv: U iiy, they are transparent, sir; you may 
see tlirough tlieni : And sueli a house! 

Ucl. CJome, sir, the truth of your discovery. 

Sere. Sir, they aie in tribes, like Jews. The 
kitchen and tin* dairy make one tribe, and have 
their taction and tlieir Ibrnication within tJiem- 
selves ; the buttery and the laundry are another, 
and there s no love lost; the chambers are entire, 
and what’s done theie is somewhat higher tlian 
my knowledge : Rut this I am sure, between these 
copulations, a stranger is kept virtuous, tliat is, 
fasting. Rut of all this, the drink, sir- 


♦ Have you gut 1 he ?] Verdugo is a word of Spa- 

L’xtrai li'pn ; hiU, ynioni^st all tlie bigiiilicalions in which it ii 
taken, it has no one con&unanl to the idea and meaning here re- 
(piired. The pc.etsninsl ctTiainly have wrote. fertigOj a dizziness, 
or swimming in the head with drink.. Theobald. 

'I'he woid Verdugo occurs, however, in the Tamer Tamed of 
Fletcher; 

“ Contrive your beard o* th' top cut, like Verdugo'i: 

It shews you would be wise/'—— 
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fVel. What of that, sir? 

Serv. ’Faith, sir, I will handle it as the time and 
your patience will give me leave. This drink, or 
this cooling julap, of which three spoonfulls kill 

the calenture, a ])int breeds the cold palsy- 

jy^el. Sir, you belie the house. 

Sei'V, I would I did, sir. Lut as I am a true 
man, if’t were but one degree colder, nothing 
but an ass’s hoof would hold it.^ 

JVel. I am glad on’t, sir; for if it had proved 
stronger, you had been tongue-tied of these com¬ 
mendations. Light me the candle, sir: I’ll hear 
no more. [^Exeunt, 


SCENE IF. 

A Hoom in the House /^Eljjer I.,oveless. 

Ente?' Young Loveless and his Comrades^ with 
Wenches, and tzvo Fiddlers, 

Yo, Lo. Come, my brave man of war, trace out 
thy darling; 

And you, my learned council, set and turn, boys ; 

5 - if it were hut one degree colder, nothing but an ass's 

hoof tioould hold lY.] It is one peculiar impropriety in our authors, 
(who, to be sure, ought every where to shew their learning, so 
it be done without pedantry,) that they too frequently put it in 
the’ mouths of characters who cannot well be supposed to know 
any thing of the matter. The allusion here is to those extreme 
cold waters which flowed down from the mountain Nonacris, in 
Arcadia, and which would penetrate through every vehicle but 
that of an horse's hoof, as Justin tells us in the Xllth Book of 
his History. Plutarch and ^^lian say it was an ass's hoof ; Arian, 
Pliny, and Vitruvius, a mule’s ; and Quintus Curtius, an ox’s. 
The variation in this pointds of very little consequence. They 
were of so very cold a quality, as to be mortal to those who drank 
of them. Theobald. 
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Kiss till the cow come home ; kiss close, kiss 
close, knaves. 

My modern poet, thou slialt kiss in couplets. 


Enter' Serx'ant, xcith wine. 


Strike up, you merry varlcts, and leave your peep* 


lug; 


Tliis is no pay for fiddlers. 

Capt Oh, my dear hoy, thy Hercules, thy cap¬ 
tain, 

Makes thee his H} las, his delight, his solace. 
Love thy brave man ol' war, and let thy bounty 
Clap him in shamois ! Let there be deducted, 
Out of our main potation, li\ e marks, 

In hatchments, to adorn this thigh, 

Cramp’d with this rest of peace, ^ and I will fight 
Thy battles. 

Eo. LiO, Thou shalt have't, boy, and fly in fea¬ 
ther. ^- 

Lead on a inarch, you michers. • 


Enter Savil. 


Saxj. Oh, my head, oh, my heart; what a noise 
and change is liere ! ould I had been cold i’ th’ 
mouth before tliis day, and ne’er have lived to sec 

‘ lire marks, in hatchmi'iits, to adorn tins thif^h, 

Crujup’d u'ith this rf-I of pcarr.^ Seward j)ropc>ses to read. 
“ this rust of peace,” i r. cramped \vi»h wealing such a rusty 
sword. lie has not given any cases where the wearing a rusty 
sword profjuced crfinps in ihe tlngh. > liatchnienls an; the diffe¬ 
rent ornainents of the lull of a sword, such as its being gilt, inlaid, 
©r coloured. 

7 ^//d Jiy in feather.'] An allusion to the fashion of wearing fea¬ 
thers, very jirevalent among the gallant's of the time. 

* Vou michers.] i. e. Idlers* loiterers. 
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this dissolution. ® lie tliat lives witliin a mile of 
tliis place, had as good sleep in the perpetual 
noise of an iron mill. 'Fhere’s a dead sea of drink 
i' th’ cellar, in which goodly vessels lie wreck'd; 
and in the noddle of this deluge appear the tops 
ofllaggoirs and black-jacks,* liUecluirches drown'd 
i’ th’ marshes. 

Vo. Lo. What, art thou come, my sweet Sir 
A mi as ? 

Welcome to 'J'roy ! Come, thou shalt kiss my He¬ 
len, 

And court her in a dance. 

Snv. CJood sir, consitler. 

Yo. IjO. Shall we consider, gentlemen r how sav 
.you ^ ^ 

Capt. Consider! That were a simple toy, i'faith. 
Consider ! Whose moral’s that? The man that cries 
Consider,” is our foe: Let my steel know him. 
Yo. I.o. Stay thy deaddoing hand; he must 
not die yet ; 

Pr’ythee, he calm, my Hector. 

Capl. l^easant sla\'c ! 

Thou groom composed of grudgings, live, and 
thank 


* 7*^/5 dissolution.] I'his word nuiy, in this place, either retain 
its usual meaning, or it may signily dissoluteness, as INIi Mason 
explains it. 

* Black-Jacks.^ i.e. Tankaids made ot leather, fre(|uenllv used 
in our authors' days. In tin* Svren, a collection of songs publish^ 
ed abqut the beginning of Iasi century, is a song in praise of the 
“ leathern botellwhich must, however, have dift'eied Irom the 
black-jack, in being closed at llie top. So in the old song of 
Time’s Alteration, (Kvaiis's Ballads, eil. 1810, III, 26‘2,) where 
old manners are compared with more modern ones: 

Black-Jacks to every man 

Were fiil’d with wine aiul beer; 

No pewter pot nor can 
In those days did appear. 
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This gentleman ; thou luidst seen Pluto else ! 
The next “ consiflci ’ kills thee. 

7rat'. Let liiin drink down his word again, in a 
gallon of sack. 

J^(cL Tis but a snuff: make it two gallons, 
and let him do it kneeling in repentance. 

AV/r. Nav, rather kill me : there's hut a lav- 
man lost. Good captain, do your ofhee. 

}^o. Lo. 'Ihou shalt drink, steward; drink and 
dance, my steward. 

Strike him a hornpipe, s(jueakers ! l ake thy stiver. 
And pace her till she stew'. * 

Sav. Sure, sir, I cannot dance with your gentle¬ 
women : they aie too light lor me. Prav break 
mv head, and let me go. 

('apt. lie shall dance, he shall dance. 

Yti. IjO. He shall dance and drink, and he drunk 
and danee, and he th unk again, and shall see no 
meat in a vear. 

Poet. And three f)uailers. 

Vo. Jak And thri'e tpiarters he it. 

Capi. W ho knocks there r Let him in. 

Kilter Er,T)r.it Loveless, dUguised, 

Sdv. Son.e to deliver me, I hope. 

Kf. Lo. Cientlemen, (iod save you all! JVfy bu¬ 
siness is lo one Master i..oveless. 


“ I'cke th • ‘•‘livtT, atnl / (uc htr till ilfc sfeic.'] Here is both ob- 
and r iVoi 1 tlu* ta'-uiil iJiiPij'oisiiion of oiie'utine- 

ri‘-'nr\ liHLrr. ISfiie i!iti old iiiid obsoleU; Li'iin tor tin* s/fU’5, 
und conseijiu’nll} ii stin'i’, was a l'JiI, a strumpet, who jd>ed thne, 

Theobald, 

'riu* woid stiveSi tor blows, occurs in Chaucei's Frert'h Talc, 1. 

“ Potor, so ben the womoii of the stives^ 

Quod this hompner, ^ put out of our cure."-—— 
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Capt, This is the geiitleiiiaii you mean; vie\?^ 
him, and take his inventory; he’s a right one. 

El, L.O. He promises no less, sir. 

Yo. Lo. Sir, your business ? 

EL Lo. Sir, I should let you know,—yet I am 
loth. 

Yet I am sworn to’t! ’Would some other tongue 
Would speak it for me ! 

Vo. Lo. Out with it, i’ God’s name. 

EL Lo. All I desire, sij‘, is the patience 
And sLifl’ranee of a man; and, good sir, be not 
moved more- 

Yo. Lo. Than a pottle of sack will do. Here i.s 
my hand. Pr’ythee, thy business ? 

El. Lo. Ciood sir, excuse me; and whatsoever 
You hear, think must have been known unto you; 
And be yourself discreet, and bear it nobly. 

Yo. Lo. Pr’ythee, dispatch me. 

El. Lo. Your brother’s dead, sir. 

Yo. Lo. Thou dost not mean—dead drunk } 

El. Lo. No, no ; dead, and drown’d at sea, sir. 
Yo. Lo. Art sure he’s dead } 

EL Lo. Too sure, sir. 

Yo. Lo. Ay, but art thou very certainly sure 
of it ? 

El. Lo. As sure, sir, as I tell it. 

Yo. Lo. But art thou sure he came not up again ? 
El. Lo. He may come up, but ne’er to call you 
brother. 

Yo. Lo. But art sure he had water enough to 
drown him ? 

EL Lo. Sure, sir, he wanted none. 

Yo. Lo. I would not have him want: I loved 
him better. 

Here I forgive thee ; and, iTaith, be plain : 

How do I bear it ? 

EL Lo, Very wisely, sir. 

11 
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Fb. Lo. Fill him some wine.—Thou dost not 
see me moved ; 

These transitory toys ne’er trouble me ; 

He’s in a better place, my friend ; I knowT. 

Some fellows would have cried now, and liavc 
cursed thee, 

And fall’ll out with their meat, and kept a po¬ 
ther ; 

But all this helps not: He was too good for us. 

And let God keep him ! 

There's the right use on’t, ^friend. Off with thy 
drink : 

Thou hast a spice of sorrow makes thee dry : 

Fill him another.—Savil, your master’s dead ; 

And who am I now, Savil? Nay, let’s all bear’t 
well. 

Wipe, Savil, wipe ; tears are but thrown av/ay. 

W"e shall have wenches now; shall wc not, Savil ? 

Sav. Yes, sir. 

Vo. Lo. And drink innumerable ? 

Sav. Yes, forsooth. 

Vo. Lo. And you'll strain court’sy, and be drunk 
a little ? 

Sm. 1 would be glad, sir, to do my weak en¬ 
deavour. 

Yo. Lo. 'i'ou may be brought in time to love a 
wench too. 

Sav. Til time the sturdy oak,^ sir- 

Yo. Lo. Some more wine 

For my friend there, 

Kl. Lo. I shall b<? drunk anon 

For my good news : but I’ve a loving brother, 

That is my comfort. [Aside. 

Yo. Lc. Here’s to you, sir ; 


’ Perhaps an allusion to the song beginning, The sturdy 
rock," in the “ Paradyse of Daynty Devises.” £d. 1810, p, IS. 
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This is tlic worst 1 wish voii for vour news : 

• «/ 

And if I liiul another elder l)rother, 

And say it were his chance to feecl more fishes, ^ 
I should he still the same you see me now, 

A poor contenteil gentleman.—More wine 
For my friend there; he’s dry again. 

Y^/. IjO. 1 shall be, if 1 follow this beginning. 
^V"ell, my dear biother, if 1 ’scape this dinw^ning, 

’ J’is your turn next to sink ; you shall duck twice 
13efor«i I help you. [Asuk.\ —Sir, 1 cannot drink 
more; 

Pray let me have your j)ar(!on. 

Yo. Lo. Oh, Lord, sir, ’tis your modesty !—Moic 
wine 

Give him a bigger glass.—I lug him, my captain ! 
Thou shalt be my chief mourner. 

Capt. And this my pennon.—Sir, a full carouse 
To you, and to my lord of land here. 

FjL Lo. I feel a buzzing in mv brains ; pray 
God 

They bear this out, and I’ll ne er trouble I hem 
So far again. Here's to you, sir. 

Yo. Lo. To my dear steward. 

Down o’ your knees, you inliclel, you pagan ! 

Pe drunk, and penitent. 

Sav. Forgive me, sir, 

And I’ll be any thing. 

Yo. Lo. Then be a bawd ; 

I’ll have thee a brave bawd. 

EL Lo. Sir, I must take 
My leave of you, my business is so urgent. 

Yo. Lo. Let’s have a bridling cast before you 
go. 

♦ To fted more lislies.] This is the reading of the first quarto. 
The five others, as well as the folios and modern editions, read, 

“ to feed hadtlocks.^^ Some of these speeches run so evidently in¬ 
to verse, that 1 have not scrupled to arrange them as such. 
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Fill’s a new stoop.^ 

KL Lo. I dare not, sir, by no means. 

Yo. Lo. Have you any mind to a wench ? I 
would fain gratify you for the pains you took, sir. 
JLI. Lo. As little as to the other. 

Yo. 1 m. If you find any stirring, do hut say so. 
A7. Lo. Sir, you’re too bounteous : When 1 feel 
that itching, 

You shall assuage it, sir, before another. 

This onjy, and farewell, sir : 

-Your brotlier, when the storm was most extreme, 
Told all al)out him, he left a will, which lies close 
Rchind a chimney ® in the matted chamber. 

And so, as well, sir, as you have made me able, 

I take my leave. 

Yo. Lo. Let us embrace him all! 

If you grow dry before you end your business, 
Pray take a bait here; I liavc afresh hogshead 
for you. 

Sav. \^Drunli.\ You shall neither will nor choose, 
sir. My master is a wonderful fine gentleman; 
has a line state, a very fine state, sir: I am his stew¬ 
ard, sir, and his man. 


5 Lefs havt a bridling cast before you go. I'lffs a new stoop.] 
A bridling east was probably similar to what is at present in Scot¬ 
land, and particularly in the Highlands, called the dooi-drink^ 
which is often administered after the guest is seated upon his horse, 
«>r while the horse is bridling. Hence the phrase in the text was. 
probably derised. A stoop may best bo explained by the word 
pitcher. 'I'lio king in Hamlet says : 

“ Set me the sioups of wine upon that table.” 

Though obsolete in England, the word js still used in Scotland.— 
See Mr Uilsun’s note on the passage just quoted, and Dr Jainie- 
soii’s Dictionary, voce Stoup. 

® A chimney.] So all the old copies read. Modern editors, not 
recollecting that rooms were formerly often furnished with several 
chimneys, read “ the chimney.” 

VOL. II, M 
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EL Lo, ’Would you were your own, sir, as I 
left you. 

Well, I must cast about, or all sinks. 

Sav. Farewell, gentleman, gentleman, gentle¬ 
man ! 

EL Lo. What would you with me, sir ? 

Sav. Farewell, gentleman ! 

EL Lo, Oh, sleep, sir, sleep. 

[Exit El. Loveless. 
Yo. Lo. Well, boys, you see what’s fall’n; let's 
in and drink, 

And give thanks for it. 

Sav. Let’s give thanks for it. ^ 

Yo. Lo. Drunk, as I live. 

Sav. Drunk, as I live, boys. 

Yo. Lo. Why, now thou art able to discharge 
thine office. 

And cast up a reckoning of some weight. 

I will be knighted, for my state will bear it; 

’Tis sixteen hundred, boys! OiT with youi husks; 
I’ll skin you ail in sattin. 

Capt. Oh, sweet Loveless ! 

Sav. All in sattin ! Oh, sweet Loveless! 

Yo. Lo. March in, my noble compeers! And 
this, my countess, shall be led by two : And so 
proceed we to the will. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 

A Room in Morecraft’s House. 

Enter Morecraft and Widow. 

Mor. And, widow, as I say, be your own friend. 

» Thi*- speech has hitherto been improperly given to the Cap¬ 
tain. It was undoubtedly, as Mr Mason obser\es, intended for 
the Steward, who repeats here, as he does frequently atterwards, 
the words of the younger brother. 
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Your husband left you wealthy, ay, and wise; 
continue so, sweet duck, continue so. Takeliecd 
of young smooth varlcts, younger brothers ; they 
are worms that will eat through your bags; they 
are very lightning, that, with a flash or two, will 
melt your money, and never singe your purse¬ 
strings ; they are colts, wench, colts, heady and 
dangerous, ’till we take ’em up, and make ’em fit 
for bonds. J.,ook upon me ; I have had, and have 
yet, matter of moment, girl; matter of moment: 
You may meet witli a worse back ; I’ll not com¬ 
mend it. 

/f'iW. Nor T neither, sir, 

J/or. Yet thus far, by your favour, widow, 'tis 
tough. 

/A’/V/. And therefore not for my diet; fori love 
a teruler one. 

jl/or. Sweet wi<low, leave your frumps, and be 
edified: You know my state ; I sell no perspec¬ 
tives, scarfs, gloves, nor bangers, nor put my trust 
ill shoe-ties; and wJieie your husband in an age 
was rising by burnt figs, dreilged with meal and 
powdeicd sugar, saunders and grains, worm-seed 
and rotten raisins, and such vile tobacco that made 
tlie footmen mangy ; I, in a year, liave put up 
hundreds; inclosed, my widow, those pleasant 
meadows, * by a forfeit mortgage; for which the 
poor knight takes a lone chamber, owes for his 
ale, and dare not beat his hostess. Nay, more- 

/F/f/. Good sir, no more. Wliatc’er my hus¬ 
band was, I know what I am ; and, if you marry 
me, you must bear it bravely oft’ sir. 

A/or. Not with tlic head,‘sweet widow. 

No, sweet sir, but with your shoulders. 

• Indoaed those pleasant fneado'u)s.'\ To this appropriation Young 
Loveless alludes in the next page, when he addresses Morecratt; 

Thanks to my dear incloser,’* See the first scene of the Noble 
Gentleman, by our authors. 
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I must have you diibb’d ; for under tint I will not 
stoop a feather. ^ My husband was a fellow loved 
to toil, fed dl, made gain his exercise, and so grew 
costive, which, for that I was his wife, 1 gave way 
to, and spun mine own smocks coarse, and, sir, 

so little-But let that pass : Time, that wears 

all things out, wore out this husband ; who, in 
penitence of such fruitless five years marriage, 
left me great with his wealth ; which, if you’ll be 
a worthy gossip to, be knighted, sir. 

Enter Savil. 

Mar. Now, sir, from whom come you? Whose 
man are you, sir ? 

Sdv. Sir, 1 come from young Master Loveless. 

J\I()r. Be silent, sir ; I have no money, not a 
penny for you : He’s sunk ; your master’s sunk; 
a perish’d man, sii\ 

Sav. Indeed, his brother’s sunk, sir; God be 
with him ! A perish’d man, indeed, and <{iown’d 
at sea. 

Alar. How saidst thou, good my friend? His 
brother drown’d ? 

Sav. Untimely, sir, at sea. 

A^or. And thy young master left sole heir? 

Sav. Yes, sir. 

Alor. And he wants money? 

Sav. Yes; and sent me to you, for he is now 
to be knighted. 

Alor. Widow, be wise; there’s more land co¬ 
ming, widow; be very wise, and give thanks for 
me, widow. , 

JFid. Be you v^ery wise, and be knighted, and 
then give thanks for me, sir. 

9 I will not stoop a Jeatlicr.J The negative was first added in' 
the fourth quarto. 
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Sav. What says your worship to tliis luoncy ? 

J\Jor. I say, he may have money, it he please. 

Sav. A thousaml, sir ? 

Mor. A thousand, sir, provided any wise, sir, 
his land lie for the payment,- otlierwisc- 

Enter Young Loveless and Comrades. 

Sav. He’s here himself, sir, and can better tell 
you. 

Mor. My notable dear friend, and worthy Mas¬ 
ter Loveless, aiul now riglit worshipful, all joy 
and welcome ! 

Vo. Lo. Thanks to mv dear ineloser, Master 
Morecraft. Pr’ythee, old angel-gold, salute my 
family ; Til do as much for yours.—This, and your 
own tiesires, fair gentlewoman. 

IVid. And yours, sir, if you mean well.—’Tis a 
handsome gentlcinaii. 

Vo. Lo. Sirrah, my brotlicr’s dead. 

]\lor. Dearl ? 

Yo. Lo. Dead; and by this time soused for 
Em her-week. * 

JMor. Deafl ? 

Yo. Lo. Drown’d, drown’d at sea, man. By the 
next fresh conger that comes, we shall hear more. 

JMor. Now, by the faith of my boily, it moves 
me much. 

Yo. Lo. What, wilt thou be an ass, and weep 
for the dead ? Why, I thought nothing but a ge¬ 
neral inundation would liave moved thee. Pr’ythce, 
be quiet; he hath left liis land behind him. 

JMor. Oh, has he so } 


* Soused for Ember-wceh The allusion is probably to his being 
supposed lu be drowned at sea, and his body feeding the iishes 
which are to be eaten in Ember'week. 

1 ‘ 
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yh. Lo. Yes, ’faith, I thank him for’t: I’ve all, 
boy. Hast any ready money 7 

Mor. Will you sell, sir 

Yo, 7^0. No ; not outright, goofl Gripe. Marry, 
a mortgage, or such a slight security. 

J^Jar. J liavc no money, sir, for mortgage : If 
you’ll sell, and all or none, I'll work a new mine 
for you. 

Snv. Good sir, look afore you ; he’ll work 3 ’ou 
out of all else. If^ou sell all youi land, yon have 
sold your country^ ; and then you must to sea, to 
seek your brother, and there lie pickled in a pow- 
dering-tuh, and break your teeth with biscuits 
and hard beef, that must have watering, sir : And 
where’s your three hundred pounds a-yearin drink 
then ? If you'll turn up the Straits, you may ; for 
you have no cailiug for drink there, but with a 
cannon, nor no scoring but on your ship’s sides; 
and then, if you ’scape with life, and take a fag¬ 
got-boat and a bottle of usquebaugh, come hon»e, 
poor man, like a type of Thames Street, stinking 
of pitch and poor-john. I cannot tell, sir; I 
would be loth to see it. 

Capt, Steward, you are an ass, a meazefd mung- 
rel; and, were it not against the peace of my so¬ 
vereign friend here, I would break your forecast¬ 
ing coxcomb, * (log, I would, even with thy staff 
of office there, tliy pen and iukhorn.—Noble boy, 
the god of gold here has fed thee well; ^ take 

• Coxcomb.'] i. e. Skull, in which sense the word occurs in in¬ 
numerable passages uf'old aulhurs. 

’ The god qfgold here has fed thee toelL] Mr Seward imagines 
“ that the last syllable of the true word only remained jn the copy, 
sed^ which the editors altered to fed ;* and therefore proposes 
reading advised. Though we think his suggestion ingenious, the 
variation Irom the old authorities is too great, for us to admit ad- 
rised into the text. It is scry probable the Captain means,— 
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money for thy dirt. Hark, and believe ; thou art 
cold of constitution, thy seat unhealthful; sell 
and be wise : ^V’e are three that will adorn thee, 
and live according to thine own heart, child; 
inirrh shall be only ours, and only ours shall be 
the black-ey’d beauties of the time. Money makes 
men eternal. 

Poet. Do what you will, it is the noblest course : 
Then you may live without the charge of people; 
Only we four will make a family ; 

Ay, and an age that will beget new annals. 

In which I'll write thy life, my son of pleasure, 
Ecjual with Nero and Caligula. 

yo. Lo. VV^hat men were they, captain ? 

Capt. Two roaring boys of Home, that made 
all split. 

Yo. Lo. Come, sir, what dare you give ? 

AV/r. Vou will not sell, sir? 

Yo. Lo. Who told you so, sir.^ 

Sav. Good sir, have a care. 

Yo. Lo. Peace, or Til tack your tongue up to 
your roof—What money ? speak. 

Mor. Six thousand pounds, sir. 

Capt. Take it; he has overbidden, by the sun ! 
bind him to his bargain quickly. 

Yo. Lo. Come, strike me luck with earnest, and 
draw the writings. 

Alor. There’s a god’s penny for thee. 

Sav. Sir, for my old master’s sake, let my farm 


“ Morecraft has hitherto fed^ supplied yon well with money; and 
Jo not break oil' with him now.*' Ed. 1778. 

There IS no occasion lor adopting Mr Seward's amendment, 
though supported by Mason, who attacks the explanation ot the 
last editors, by observing, that Morecraft had denied to lend any 
money to Loveless. This is very true in the present scene ; but 
the captain undoubtedly alludes to the money the latter had re¬ 
ceived when he sold him his own estates. 
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I 

be excepted : If I become his tenant, I am un¬ 
done, my children beggars, and my wife God 
knows what. Consider me, dear sir. 

Mor, ril have all or none. 

Yo. Lo. All in, all in. Dispatch the writings. 

f Exit liifh Comrades. 

JVid. Go, thou art a pretty fore-handed fellow ! 
’Would thou wert wiser. 

Sav. Now flo 1 sensibly begin to feel myself a 
rascal! ’Would I could teach a school, or beg, or 
lie Avell: I am utterly undone. Now, he that 
tauglit thee to deceive and cozen, take thee to his 
mercy ! So be it. [Exit. 

J\Tor. Come, widow, come, never stand upon 
a knighthood ; it is a mere paper honour, and not 
proof enough for a serjeant. Come, come. I’ll 
make thee- 


/f7i/. To answer in short, 'tis this, sir. No 
knight, no widow: If you make me any thing, it 
must be a lady ; and so I take my leave. 

Alor, Farewell, sweet widow, and think of it. 
IVid. Sir, I do more than think of it; it makes 
me dream, sir. [Exit lYuIoxr. 

Mor. She’s ricli and sober, if this itch were 


from her: And say I be at the charge to pay the 
footmen, and the trumpets, ay, and the horsemen 
too, and be a knight, and she refuse me then : 
Then am 1 hoist into the subsidy, and so, by con¬ 


sequence, should prove a coxcomb: I’ll have a 
care of that. Si.x thousand pound, and then the 
land is mine : There’s some refreshing yet. [Exit^ 
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ACT III. SCENE 1. 

An Apartment in the Lady’s llouse^ 

Enter AjJiciAir., and drops her Glove, 

Abip. If lie l)iit follow me, as all my hopes tell 
me he's man eiiougli, up goes my rest,^ and, 1 
know, I shall draw him. 

^ ^ocs mfj ivsl.] Tl)is is not si direct allusion to the rest of 
ancient lire-arnis, wliicli the miistjueleers used to slick into the 
earth, and tiien rest the heavy nniscjuct upon it, and level at the 
foe, but to a lechincal phrase at primtro, as well as at other 
gaines, which was inobably tluived Ironi the former application 
of the word. As an instance, we may <{uote the lollowing st(»ry 
from Hairington's Niigx AnLitpia.*: “ The olhei talc 1 wold tell, 
of a willinge and wise loss, I have heard dyversly tolde. Some tell 
it of K^ng Phillip and a favourite of his; some of our worthy 
K}ng Henry 8. and Domingo; and 1 may call it a tale, because 
perha])s it is but a talc; but thus they tell it: The. king, 55 eldest 
hand, sets up all restesf and discarded flush ; Domingo, or Dunde- 
go, call him how you will, helde it uppon 49, or som such 
game. When all restes ticar up^ and they had discarded, the kinge 
threw his 55 on the boord open, wilii gieat latter, supposing the 
game (as yt was) in a manner sower. Domingo was, at his 
last carde, incowntered flush, as the standers-by saw, and tolde 
the daye after; but seeing the kinge so mcry, w'ould not, for a 
rest at primero, put him owt of that pleasant conceyt, and put up 
his cardes quietly, yeclding it lost.^' As the phrase of setting up 
a restj as well as the game at primero, is frequently alluded to in 
these plays, I will subjoin the lollowing epigram of Sir John liar* 
rington, the translator of Ariosto, which ullords the best illustra¬ 
tion of the game: 

The Story of Marcus* Life at primero. 

Fond Marcus ever at Primero playes. 

Long winter nights, and as long summer dayes: 
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Enter Welford. 

JVel. This is the strangest pampcrM piece of 
flesh towards fifty, that ever frailty coped withal. 

And I heard once, to idle talke attending, 

The stor^ Ilf his time’s and coine’s mis>spcnding. 

At first, he thought hnnselfe halfe \va^ to heaven, 

If in his hand he had but got a seven. 

Ills tathcr's death set him so high on dote, 

AM rests went up upon a seven and coatc. 

But while he drawes from these gray coats and gownes, 

^i'he gamesters from his purse drew all his crowncs. 

And he ne'er ceast to venter all in prime, 

Till of his age, quite was consumed the prime. 

Then he more warily his rest regards, 

And sets with certainties upon thf* cards. 

On sixc-and-thirtie, or on seven and nine. 

If any set bis rest, and saitli, and mine: 

But seed with this, he either gaiiies or saves, 

For either Faustus prime is with three knaves, 

Or Marcus never can encounter right, 

Yet drew two aces, and for further spight 
Had colour for it with a hopci'ull draught, 

But nut encountred, it avail'd him naught. 

Well, sith encountering, he so fairc doth inissc, 

H e sets nut, till he ninc^Hiid-forlie is. 

And thinking now bis rest would sure be doubled, 

He lost it by the hand, with which sore troubled, 
Hejo^nesnow all his stockc uTito his slake, 

That of his fortune he full prooic may make. 

At last both eldest hand and fivc-and-filly, 
lie thinketh now or never, thrive unthrifty. 

'Now fur the greattst rest he hath the push; 

But Crassus stopt a club, and so was flush ; 

And thus what with the slop, and with the packc, 

Poore Marcus and his rest goes still to wrackc. 

Now must he seek new spoile to rest his rest, 

For hero his seeds turne weeds, his rest unrest. 

His land, bis plate he pawnes, he sels his leases. 

To patch, to borrow, and shift he never ceases. 

Till at the last, two catch-poles him encounter, 

And by airest, they bearc liim to the Counter. 

Now Marcus may set up ail rests securely ; 

For now he's sure to be encountred surely.” 
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What a trim tenvoy here she fias put upon n^e ! * 
These women are a proud kind of cattle, and love 
this whoreson-doing so directly, that they will not 
stick to make their very skins bawds to their tlesh. 
He re’s dog-skin andstorax sufficient to kill a hawk: 
What to do with it, beside nailing it up * amongst 
Irish heads of teei\ to shew the mightiness of her 
palm, 1 know not. There she is : 1 must enter 
into dialogue.—Lady, you have lost your glove. 
Ahig, Not, sir, if you have found it. 
jyd. It was my meaning, lady, to restore it. 
Ahig. Twill be uncivil in me to take back a 
favour fortune hath so well bestow’d, sir. Pray, 
wear it for me. 

IVel. [A.sideJ] I had rather wear a bell.^—But, 
hark you, mistress, 

What hidden virtue is there in this glove, 

That you would have me wear it? Is it good 
Against sore eyes, or will it charm the tooth-aclic r 


^ What a trim I’envoy here she has put upon me."] Vetreoy sig¬ 
nifies ail ambassaddr. , go-bttween. It is a term still ii use 

to signify Ji minister. Weltorti speaks willi relorcMiCc to Abigail's 
glove, which she drops when she enters—bid. 1778. 

The allusion is more probably to the I’envoy attached frequently 
to ancient poems, consisting of a kind of dedication lo the reader, 
or an address to the poem itself, similar to, and probably arising 
from, the tornata^ or apostrophe, which is an almost iiidispensiblc 
part of the regular Italian canzone. 

* Amongst Irish heads of teer, to skew’ the mightiness of her 
T his alludes to the enormous horns of lue inoss^deer, wnich 
are frequeniiy found in the bogs ot liehiiid. The palm of the 
horn is the flat broad part, from which the branches spring. 

Mason, 

^ I had rather wear a bell.] f. e, 1 had rather be a professed fool; 
the bell being a necessary appendage to the dress of a fool. 
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Or these red tops, being steep’d in white wine, 
soluble, ® 

Will’t kill the itch ? or has it so conceal’d 
A provifleiicc to keep in^ hand fV<nii l)onds ? 

If it have none of these, and prove no more 
But a bare glove of balf-a-crou n a pair, 

’Twill be but half a courtes). ; 1 wear tAvo always. 
Faith, let’s draw cuts ; one will do me no pleasure. 

ylbig. [jl.stdc.] '1 be tenderness of liis years keeps 
him as yet in ignorance : He’s a well-moulded lel- 
low, and I wonder his blood should stir no higher; 
hut ’tis his want of company: 1 must grow nearer 
to him. 


Enter Elder Loveless, disguised, 

El. Lo. God save you both ! 

Abig, And pardon you, sir ! This is somewhat 
rude : 

How came 3 ou hither ? 

El 1 j). Wh 3 ^, tliroLigh the doors ; the3^ are open. 

H"ei. What are you and what business liave 
you here ? 

El. Lo. More, 1 believe, than you have. ♦ 

Abig. Who would this I'ellow speak with.^ Art 
thou sober ? 

El. Lo. Yes ; 1 come not here to sleep. 

Jf el. Pr ’3 thee, w hat art thou ? 

El. Lo. As much, ga}^ man, as thou art; I am 
a gentleman. 

TEcl. Art thou no more ? 


• Or these red fops^ bcinc' sierp'd in tchife reme, sobihtey 
kill the licit i?] So the old copies ; iiiul allowing lor the granininti- 
Ctil i iiois ll.c •>enhe ii> casjl) i i^co\ei.ible. Mr proposes to 

rcati, —“ vie i!i(''C red to| ", hi ii .; stee p’d iii wliilc wine, soluble ?” 
liu lukeb no nulicc ol ihc words winch lollow. 
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El. Lo. Yes, more than thou dar'st be; a sol¬ 
dier 

Ahi^. Tboii dost not come to quarrel ? 

EL Lo. No, not with w'omeii. 1 come here to 
speak with a gentlewoman. 

Why, I am one. 

EA. Lo. But not with one so gcntle. 

Jf\A. This is a fine fellow. 

EL Lo. Sir, I’m not fine yet. I am but new 
come oyer; 

Direct me with your ticket to your tailor, 

And then I shall he fine, sir.— Lady, if there be 
A better of your sex within this house. 

Say I would see her. 

^V’hy, :ini not 1 good enough for you, sir? 
EL Lo. \'our way, you'll be too good. Pray, 
end my business.— 

This is another suitor: Oil, frail woman ! {Aside, 
Wei. 'riiis fellow, with hishluntness, hopes to do 
JMore than the long suits of a thousaiifl could : ® 
'riiougli he be sour, he's (juick ; 1 must not trust 
liim.— 

Sir, this lady is not to spcjik with you; she is 
more serious. You smell as if you were new 


9 This Jclhiv^ U'ith his bluntncsSf &c.] So Shnkspearo, in Lis 
King Lear, Act II. : 

'I’liis is some fellow, 

Who havi<^ Lcen praised for bliintncss, doth aft'ecl 
A siiucy rouiihnoss ; mid constrains the garb, 

Quite Iroin iiis nature, lie can't flatter, he ! 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth ; 

An they will take it, so; if nut, ho’s plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
llarbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty silly ducking observants. 

That stretch their duties nicely.—Ed. 1778* 
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calk’d ; * go, and be handsome, and then you may 
sit with the serving-men. 

EL Lo. What arc you, sir? 

WtL Guess by my outside.* 

EL Lo. Then, I take you, sir, for some new 
silken thing, weaned from the country, that shall 
(wlien you come to keep good company) be beat¬ 
en into better manners.—Pray, good proud gen¬ 
tlewoman, help me to your mistress. 

/thig. How many lives hast thou, that thou 
talk’st thus rudely ? ^ 

El. Lo. But one, one; I am neither cat nor 
woman. 

IVd. And will that one life, sir, maintain you 
ever in such bold saucincss ? 

EL Lo. Yes, ’mongst a nation of such men as 
you are, 

And be no worse for wearing. Shall I speak 
With this lady ? 

Ahig. No, by my troth, shall you not. 

EL Lo. I must stay here then. 

JVel. That you shall not, neither. 

El. Lo. Good line thing, tell me why ? 

IVel. Good angry thing, PH tell you : 

This is no place for such companions ; * 


* New calk'd."] A metaphor taken from the sea term to culk 
a ship, that is, to stop up the chinks between the pianks. 

* Guess by my outside.] So the first five quartos. The sixtii 
prefixes the word troth to the speech ; and this variation has been 
ibllow’ed by all subsequent editors. 

* Abig. Mow many lives^ &c.] The editors of 1778 give this 
speech to Wolford, but there is no necessity for such an altera¬ 
tion, and the answer of Loveless evidently points out the impro¬ 
priety of it. 

* Companions.] i. e. Fellows. In All’s Well that ends Welly the 
king, speaking with Parolles, c.xclainis,—" What an ctiuivocal 
companion is this f ’ 
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Such lousy gentlemen shall find their business 
Better i’ th’ suburbs; there your strong pitch-per¬ 
fume, 

Mingled with lees of ale, shall reek in fashion: 
This is no Thames Street, sir. 

Jtbig. This gentleman informs you truly. 
Pr'ythce be satisfied, and seek the suburbs, 

Good captain, or whatever title else 

The warlike eel-boats have bestow’d upon thee. 

Go and reform thyself; pr’ythee be sweeter; 

And know my lady speaks with no such swab¬ 
bers. 

£1. Lo. You cannot talk me out with your tra¬ 
dition 

Of wit you pick from plays ; go to, I have found 
ye.- 

And for you, tender sir, whose gentle blood 
Runs in your nose, and makes you snuff at all 
But three-piled people, * I do let you know, 

He that begot your worship’s sattiii suit. 

Can make no men, sir. I will see this lady. 

And, with the reverence of your silkenship. 

In these old ornaments. 

Wei. You will not, sure? 

KL Lo. Sure, sir, I shall. 

Ahig. You would be beaten out? 

El. JLo. Indeed 1 would not; or if I would be 
beaten. 

Pray, who shall beat me ? This good gentleman 
Looks as he were o’ th’ peace. 

Wei. Sir, you shall see that. Will you get you 
out r 

El. Lo. Yes; that, that shall correct your boy’s 
tongue. 


* Hut throe-pi led people."^ t. Wearers of velvet: the pile is 
the soft shag or pluff of it. Theobald* 
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Dare you fight ? I will stay here still. \Theiji draw, 
Ahig. Oil, their things are out! Help, help, for 
Gocfs sake ! Madam ! Jesus ! they foin ® at one 
another. Madam ! Why, who is within there ? 

Enter Lady. 

Lady, Who breeds this rudeness ? 

Wei. This uncivil fellow. 

He says he comes from sea; where, I believe, 

He has purged away his manners. 

Ijady. Why, what of him ? 

Wei. Why, he will rudely, without once “ God 
bless you,” 

Press to your privacies, and no denial 

Must stand betwixt your person and his business. 

I let go his ill language. 

Lady. Sir, have you 
Business with me ? 

El. Lo. Madam, some I have ; 

But not so serious to pawn my life for’t. 

If you keep this quarter, and maintain about you 
Such knights o’ th’ sun as ^ this is, to defy 
!Meii of employment to you, you may live ; 

But in what fame ? 

Jjady. Pray stay, sir ; who has wrong’d you } 
El. Lo. Wrong me he cannot, though uncivi lly 
He flung his wild words at me: But to you, 

I think, he did no honouu, to deny 
The haste I come withal a passage to you, 


®' Po*n.] The ancient tt'/m for making a thrust in fencing. So 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor: ** To see thee fight, to see thee 
Join, to see thee traverse,” &c. 

7 Knights o* th' «m«.] TIic Knight of the Sun was a celebrated 
French romance, of the school of the Amadiscs. The hero, and his 
brother Rosiclear, arc sons to the Kmperor of Constantinople. 
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Though I seem coarse. 

Lady, Excuse me, gentle sir; ’twas from my 
knowledge,® 

And shall have no protection.—And to you, sir, 
You have shew’d more heat than wit, and from 
yourself 

Have borrow’d pow’r I never gave you here, 

To do these vile unmanly things. ^IVfy house 
Is no blind street to swagger in ; and my favours 
Not doting yet on your unknown deserts 
So far, that 1 should make you master of my busi¬ 
ness. 

My credit yet stands fairer with the people 
Than to be tried with swords; and they that 
come 

To do me service,® must not think to win me 
With hazard of a murder. If your love 
Consist in fury, carry it to the camp; 

And there, in honour of some common mistress. 
Shorten your youth. I pray be better temper’d ; 
And give me leave a while, sir. 

Wd. You must have it. {Exit Welford. 

Lady. Now, sir, your business ? 

EL Lo. First, I thank you for schooling this 
young fellow. 

Whom his own follies, which he’s prone enough 
Daily to fall into, if you but frown, 

Shall level him a way to his repentance. 

Next, I should rail at you ; but you’re a woman, 
And anger’s lost upon you. 

Lady. Why at me, sir.^ 

I never did you wrong; for, to my knowledge. 
This is the first sight of you. * 

■ Trom my knov}ledg€.'\ i. e. Out of my knowledge, unknown 
to me. 

9 To do me service.] To become my servants ; a usual term for 
lovers in our authors* days. 

VOL. II. N 
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FA. Lo, You have done that, 

I must confess, I have the least curse in, 

Because the least acquaintance : But there be 
(If there he honour in the minrls of men) 
Thousands, when they shall know what I deliver, 
(As all good men must share in’t) will to shame 
Blast your black memory. 

Lady. How is this, good sir? 

FL Lo. nris that, that if you have a soul, will 
choke it: 

You’ve kill’d a gentleman. 

Lady I kill’d a gentleman ! 

FL Lo You, and your cruelty, have kill’d him, 
woman! 

And such a man (let me be angry in’t) 

Whose least worth weigh’d above all womens’ vir¬ 
tues 

That are ; I spare you all to come too: Guess him 
now. 

Lady. I am so innocent, I cannot, sir. 

Ft. Lo. Repent, you mean. You are a perfect 
woman. 

And, as the first was, made for man’s undoing. 
Lady. Sir, you have miss’d your way ; 1 am not 
she. 

FL Lo. ’Would he had miss’d his way too, though 
he had wander’d 

Farther than women arc ill spoken of. 

So lie hatl miss’d this misery. You, lady- 

Lady. Flow do you do, sir? 

FL Lo. W'ell enough, I hope, 

While I can keep myself from such temptations.* 
Lady, l*ray,leap into this matter * whither would 
you i 

* —— from such temptations.'] So tlie two first quartos t the 
subsequent editions read, “ outjrom tcmptutions.'^ 
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EL Lo, You had a servant, that your peevish¬ 
ness 

Enjoin'd to travel. 

Lady, Sucli a one I liave still, 

And should be grieved it were otherwise. 

EL Lo, Then have your asking, and be griev’d ; 
he’s dead ! 

How you will answer for his worth I know not; 
But this I am sure, either he, or you, or both, 
AFere stark mad; else he might have liv’d to’vc 
given 

A stronger testimony to the world. 

Of what he might have been. lie was a man 
I knew but in his evening; ten s^ins after. 

Forc’d by a tyrant storm, our beaten bark 
Bulg’d under us : in which sad parting blow 
He call’d upon his saint, but not for life, 

On you, unhappy woman ; and, whilst all 
Sought to preserve their souls, he desp’rately 
Embrac’d a wave, crying to all that saw it. 

If any live, go to my Fate that fore d me 
To this untimely end, and make her happy.” 

His name was Loveless ; and 1 ’scap’d the storm; 
Anti now you have iny business. 

Lady. ’Tis too much. 

’Would I had been that storm !'hc had not pe¬ 
rish’d. 

If you’ll rail now, I Vill forgive you, sir: 

Or if you’ll call in more, if any more 
Come from his ruin, I shall justly suffer 
What they can say : i do confess myself 
A guilty cause in this. I would say niore. 

But grief is grown too great to be deliver’d.* 

I would sail morct 

But is grown too great to be deliver’d.] 

Curce levcs Ivqmintur, ingmtes stupont. 


Theobald, 
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El, Lo, I like this well: These women arc 

stranire things.- [Aside,, 

^Tis somewhat of the latest now to weep ; 

You should have wept when he was going from 
you. 

And chain'd him with those tears at home. 

Ladi/. ’Would you had told me then so; these 
two arms 
Had been his sea. 

El. Lo. Trust me, you move me much : 

But, say he liv’d ; these were forgotten things 
again. 

Lady. [A^ide^ Ay, say yon so? 

Sure, I should know that voice: This is kna¬ 
very. 

ril fit you for it.—Were he living, sir, 

I would persuade you to be charitable, 

Ay, and confess we are not ail so ill 
As your opinion holds us. Oh, my friend, 

What penance shall I pull upon my fault. 

Upon my most unworthy self for this? 

EL Lo. Leave to love others; ’twas some jea¬ 
lousy 

That turn’d him desperate. 

Lady. I’ll be with you straight: 

Are you wrung there ? [Aside. 

El. Lo. This works amain upon her. 

Lady. I do confess there i^ a gentleman, 

Has borne me long good will. 

EL Lo. I do not like that. [Aside. 

Lady. And vow’d a thousand services to me; 
To me, regardless of him : But since Fate, 

That no power can withstand, has taken from me 
My first and best love, and to weep away 
My youth is a mere folly, 1 will shew you 
What 1 determine, sir; you shall know all,- 
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Call Master Welford, there. [To a iSem]—That 
gentleman 

1 mean to make the model of my fortunes, 

And, in his chaste embraces, keep alive 
The memory of my lost lovely Loveless. 

He is somewhat like him too. 

EU Lo. I'hen you can love ? 

Lady. Yes, certjfinly, sir : 

Though it please you to think me hard and cruel, 
I hope I shall persuade you otherwise. 

EL Lo. 1 have made myself a fine fool. 

Enter Welfokp. 

JVcl. Would you have spoken with me, madam? 
Lady Yes, Master Welford ; and 1 ask your 
pardon. 

Before this gentleman, for being froward: 

This kiss, and henceforth more affection. 

El. Lo. [Ankle.] So; it is better 1 were drown’d 
indeed. 

Wd. This is a sudden passion ; God hold it! 
This fellow, out of his fear, sure, has persuaded 
her. ril give him a new suit on’t. 

Lady. A parting kiss ; and, good sir, let me pray 
you 

To wait me in the gallery. 

JVd I’m in another world! Madam, where you 
please. [Edit Welfoud. 

El. Lo. [Aside.] I will to sea, 

And’t shall go hard but I’ll he drown’d indeed. 
Lady. Now, sir, you see 1 no such hard crea¬ 
ture,* 

But time may win me. 


^ Hard ereaturei] All editions but the three first read hard- 
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EL Lo. You have forgot your lost love. 

Lady, Alas, sir, what would you have me do? 
I cannot call him hack again with sorrow: I’ll 
love this man as dearly; and, beshre\v me, I’ll 
keej^ him tar enough from sea. And ’twas told 
me, now I remember me, by an old wise woman, 
that m)r lo st love should be drowned; and see, 
’tis come aljont. • 

El. Lr. I Aaids.] I would she had told you your 
second should be hangVl too, and let that come 
about.—Ihit lids is very strange. 

Lady. ’Faith, sir, consider all, 

And then I know you’ll be of my mind : 

If weeping would redeem him, I would weep still, 
El. Lo. But, say, that I were Loveless, 

And ’scap’d the storm ; how would you answer 
this? 

Lady. Why, for that gentleman I would leave 
all the world. 

EL Lo. This young thing too ? 

Lady. This young thing too, 

Or any young thing else. Why, I would lose my 
state. 

El. 1^0. Why, then, he lives still: 1 am he, your 
Loveless ! [Thro’a s off his disguise. 

Lady. Alas! I knew it, sir, and for that pur¬ 
pose 

Prepared this pageant. Get you to your task, 
And leave these players’ tricks, or I shall leave 
you; ^ 

Iiulecd, I shall. Travel, or know me not. 

El. Lo. Wdll you then marry ? 


Iipartnl creature." in scYrml otlier instances the reading of the 
first ijUiUtos has been restored silently, \\here the variation was 
not of sulhcieni importance lo deserve a note. 
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Lady. I will not promise; take your choice.— 
Farewell. 

LL Lo. There is no other purgatory but a wo¬ 
man ! 

I must do something. [E.vit Loveless. 

Enter We l ford. 

IVcL Mistress, T am bold. 

Lady. You are, indeed. 

H d. You have so o’erjoy’d me, lady I 
Lady. Take heed, you surfeit not; pray, fast 
and welcome. 

IVd. By this light, you love me extremely. 

Lady By this, and to morrow’s light, I care not 
for you. 

JVcl Come, come, you cannot hide it. 

Lady. Indeed 1 can, where you shall never find 
it. 

IVd I like this mirth well, lady. 

Lady. You shall have more ou’t. 

IVcl. I must kiss you. 

Lady. No, sir. 

IVcl. Indeed, I must. 

Lady. What must be, must be. I will take my 
leave : 

You have your parting blow. I pray commend 
me 

To those few friends you have, that sent youhither, 
And tell them, when you travel next, ’twere. fit 
You brought less brav’ry with you, and more wit; 
\ou’ll never get a wife else. 

IVcl. Are you in earnest ? 

Lady. Y'es, faith. Will you eat, sir? Your ^ 
horses will be ready straight: you shall have a 
napkin laid in the buttery for you. 

Wd. Do not you love me, then ? 
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Lady. Yes, for that face. 

WeL It is a good one, lady. 

Lady. Yes, if ’twere not warpt; 

The fire in time may mend it. 

Wei, Methinks, yours is none of the best, lady. 
Lady. No, by iny troth, sir; yet, o’my con¬ 
science. 

You would make shift with it. 

IFd. Come, pray, no more of this. 

Lady. 1 will not: Fare you well.—Ho! who’s 
within there ? 

Bring out the gentleman’s horses ; he’s in haste; 
And set some cold meat on the table. 

WeL I have too much of that, I thank you, 
lady : 

Take to your chamber when you please, there goes 
A black one with you, lady. 

Lady. Farewell, young man ! [ExULm^y. 
IVel. You have made me one. Farewell; and 
may the curse of a great house fall upon thee ; I 
mean, the butler 1 The devil and all his works are 
in these wmmen. ’Would all of my sex were of 
my mind; I would make ‘em a new Lent, and a 
long one, that flesh might be in more rcv’rcncc 
with them. 


Enter Abigail. 

Ah'i^. I am sorry, Mr Welford- 

IVel. So am I, that vou arc here. 

Ab'ig. How does my lady use you ? 

7Ft7. As 1 w'ould use you, scurvily. 

Abig. I should have been more kind, sir. 

Wei. I should have been undone then. Pray 
leave me, 

And look to your sweet-meats. Hark, your lady 
calls. 
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Abig, Sir, I shall borrow so much time, without 
offending. 

JVel. You’re nothing but offence; for God’s 
love, leave me. 

Abig. ’Tis strange, my lady should be such a 
tyrant. 

TVel. To send you to me. ’Pray, go stitch, 
good, do! 

You are more trouble to me than a term, 

Abig. I do not know how my good will, if I 
said love I lied not, should any ways deserve this. 

JVeL A thousand ways, a thousand ways ! sweet 
creature, let me depart in peace. 

Abig, What creature, sii ? I hope I am a wo¬ 
man. 

Jf^cL A hundred, I think, by your noise. 

Abig. Since you are angry, sir, I am bold to tell 
you that 1 am a woman, and a rib, 

TVel. Of a roasted horse. 

Abig, Construe me that. 

TVd. A dog can do it better.^ Farewell, Coun¬ 
tess ; and commend me to your lady ; tell her 
she’s proud, and scurvy. And so I commit you 
both to your tempter. 

Abig. Sweet Master Welford ! 

Wd. Avoid, old Satanas ! Go daub your ruins, 
your face looks fouler than a storm : The footman 
stays you in the lobby, lady. 

Abig. If you were a gentleman, I should know 
it by your gentle conditions. Are these fit words 
to give a gentlewoman ? 

TVd, As fit as they were made for you.—Sirrah, 


♦ A dog can do it better ; faremelif Countess.] This is notcom- 
plimentul, but sarcastically spoken. In a pack of houmls, an old 
staunch hunling-bilch is often cdWW VucAesSf Countess, Beauty, 
Sec, Theobald, 
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my horses !—Farewell, old adage! Keep your 
nose warm; the rheum will make it horn else. 

[Ed'it W EL. 

/ibig. The blessings of a prodigal young heir 
be thy companions, Welford! Marry, come up, 
my gentleman, are your gums grown so tender 
they eann’t bite? A skittish filly will be your for¬ 
tune, Welford, and fair enough for such a pack- 
saddle. And I doubt not (if my aim hold) to see 
lier made to amble to your hand. [Exit Abig. 

SCENE 11. 


A lloom in the House the Elder Loveless. 

Enter Young Loveless, and Comrades^ More- 
craft, frkioxVy Savjl, and the i^est. 

Capt. Save thy brave shoulder, my young puis¬ 
sant kii ight! 

And may thy back-sword ^ bite them to the bone 
That love thee not: Thou art an eirant man;® 
Go on : Ihc circumcis’d shall fall by thee. 

Let land and labour fill the man that tills ; 

Thy sword must be thy plough ; and Jove it 
speed! 

Mecca shall sweat, and IVIahomct shall fall, 

And thy dear name fill up his monument. 

s -- maii tliy The modern editors read si¬ 

lently, and without absi>lule iiece-'Mly, back-sword.” 

* ■ I . thou art an cirant man, 

Goon. The ciiniincis'd ihalljai/1)1/thce.^ i. e. A knijjht'fr* 
rant; one lit to go on the holy wars; to iigiit against the Sara¬ 
cens. Theobidd. 
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Yo. Lo, It shall, Captain ; I mean to be a wor¬ 
thy. 

Cupt. One wortliy is too little; thou shalt be 
all. 

Mor. Captain, I shall deserve some of your love 
too. 

Capt. Thou shalt have heart and hand too, no¬ 
ble IMorecraft, 

If thou wilt lend me money. 

1 am a man of g*arrison ; be rul'd, 

And open to me those infernal gates, 

Whence none of tliy evil angels ^ pass again, 

And I will style thee noble, nay, Don Diego; 

I’ll woo thy infanta for thee, and my knight 
Shall feast her with higli meats, and make her aj)t. 
Mor, Pardon me. Captain, you’re beside my 
meaning. 

Yo. Lo. No, Master Morecraft, ’tis the Cap¬ 
tain’s meaning, 

I should prepare lier for ye. 

Cdpt. (^r ]3rovokc her. 

Speak, my modern man I say “ provoke her.” 

Poet. Captain, I say so too; or stir lier to it : 
So say the critics. 

Yo. Lo. 13ut howsoever you expound it, sir. 
She’s very welcome; and this shall serve for.wit- 
ness.— 

And, widow, since you’re come so happily^, 

’^'ou shall deliver up the keys, and free 
Possession of this house, while I stand by 
To ratify, 

7 Evil a?igeh.'] Bad money. An angel was a golil coin worlh 
about nine shillings. 

^ Sjjtali-j vty iiKulern wa/i.] It is difficult lo define the exact 
ineaiiing ut the epithet modern in this place, as it is used in a great 
variety of «enses in the <»ld writers. Genei MlIy it implies triteness, 
or absurdity, which sense, however, does not exactly apply to this 
passage. 
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JVid. I had rather give it back again, believe 
me; 

It is a misery to say, you had it. Take heed. 

Yo, Lo. ’Tis past that, widow. Come, sit down. 
Some wine there ! 

There is a scurvy banquet, if we had it.^ 

Master Morecraft, all this fair house is yours, sir.— 
Savil! 

Sav. Yes, sir. 

Yo. Lo Are your keys ready ? I must ease your 
burden. 

Sav, Fm ready, sir, to be undone, when you 
Shall call me to’t. 

Yo. Lo. Come, come, thou shalt live better. 
Sav. 1 shall have less to do, that’s all : 

There’s half-a-dozen of my friends i* th’ fields, 
Sunning against a bank, with half a breech 
Among ’em ; I shall be with them shortly. 

The care and continual vexation 
Of being rich, eat up this rascal 1 
What shall become of my poor family ? 

They are no sheep, yet they must keep themselves. 
To. Lo. Drink, Master Morecraft 1 Pray be mer¬ 
ry all. 

Nay, an you will not drink, there’s no society. 
Captain, speak loud, and drink!—idow, a word. 

\^l hey speak aside. 

Capt. Expound her thoroughly, knight.— 
Here, god o’ gold, here’s to thy fair possessions ! 
Be a baron, and a boltl one. 

Leave oft' your tickling of young heirs like trouts, 

^There is a scurvy banquet, if toe had it. All th'sfair house 
is yours. Sir Savii f] 'thus the mtxiern cLiiuons most nonsensically 
exhibit this passage; omitting “ Mr Morecraft,” whom Young 
Loveless must be adiiressing. Some of the old editions also omit 
these Avords, but ^et read sensibly, “ AH this fair house is yours.. 

Sir. Snviir—td. I77S. 
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And let thy chimneys smoke. Feed men of war, 
Live, and be honest, and be saved yet. 

Alot\ I thank you, worthy captain, for your 
counsel. 

You keep your chimneys smoking there, your 
m>strils; 

And, when vou can, you feed a man of war: 

This makes vou not a baron, but a bare one; 

And how or when you sliall be saved, let 
1 he clerk o’ th’ company, you have commanded. 
Have a just care of. 

Pott, I'lie man is much mov’d.* Be not angry, 
sir. 

But, as the poet sings.* let your displeasure 
Be a sln)it fury, and go out. You have spoke 
home. 

And bitterly to him, sir.—Captain, take truce; 
Tlic miser is a tart and a witty whoreson 1 

Capt, Poet, you feign, perdie ! ^ the wit of this 
man 

Lies in his fingers ends ; he must tell * all. 

Ills tongue fills his mouth like a neat’s tongue, 
And only serves to lick his hungr} chaps 
After a purchase : His brains anil brimstone are 

* The man is much mov’d. Ac.] We are inclineci to believe this 
one speech vvu^ Miteiideci for three, aiui that the Captain should 
have the words, Yuxi have spoke home and bitterly to me sir. Air 
Seward would read, And bitterly U>o, Miser.—F.d 1778. 

I’he old copy reads, “ —and bitterly to w/e, sir." As some 
cinendHtion was necessary, 1 have adopted that of Mr Mason, as 
the least violent. . 

* but, as the poet sings, let your displeasure be a short fury.] 
The p"ei, alluded to here, is Horace, . 

Ira turor brevis est. - Theobald, 

^ Perdte,'] This corruption of par dieu^ is common in old plays, 
and generally put into the mouth of an affected character, like 
that of the captain. 

* Tell.'] i. e. Count, reckon. 
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The devil’s <liet to a fat usurer’s head.s— 

To her, knight, to her ! clap her aboard, and stow 
her. 

Wliere’s the hrave steward ? 

Sav. Here's your poor friend and Savil, sir.® 
Capt. Away, thou’rt rich in ornaments of na¬ 
ture ; ^ 

First, in thy face, thou liast a serious face, 

A betting, bargaining, and saving face, 

A rich face ; pawn it to the usurer; 

A face to kindle the compassion 
Of the most ignorant and frozen justice. 

Sav. ’Tis such, I dare not shew it shortly, sir. 
Capt. Be blithe and bonny, steward.—Master 
Morccraft, 

Drink to this man of reckoning. 

J\Io7\ \D 7 'inks.'\ Here's e’en to him. 

Sav. The devil guide it downward ! Would 
there were in't 

An acre of the great broom-field he bought. 

To sweep your dirty conscience, or to choke you ! 
’Tis all one to me, usurer. 

Yo. Lo. (7b the Widozv.) Consider what I told 
you ; you are young. 

Unapt for worldly business : Is it fit 


5 The devifs diet to a fat usurer sbead.^ Diet mean? here sauce, 
as it does in other ])H‘«sagos ot these pUi)s. ]\f(isu/i. 

* Jlerc’s your poor Jr tend and Savif «/•.] So all the editions read, 
till Seward introduced the word serv.iut before the name of Savil, 
But the old reading is far better in the mouth of the precitc stew¬ 
ard, who means to say, “ Here is your poor friend, ^our poor Sa¬ 
vil, sir." 

7 Ornaments of nature.'\ This is the original text in all the old 
editions, except the quarto of l65l, which is of no authority 
whatever. That quarto reads, “ tenements of nature and in the 
sixth line after tliis, ‘‘ ’Tis such 1 shall not dare to shew it short¬ 
ly, sir.” In both instances the modern editors have adopted these 
readings. 
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One of such tenderness, so delicate, 

So contrary to things of care, should stir 
And break her better meditations, 

In the bare brokage of a brace of angels? 

Or a iievv kirtle, though it be of sattiii? 

Eat by the liope of forfeits,* and lie down 
Only in expectation of a morrow, 

That may undo some easy-hearted fool. 

Or reach a widow’s cuises? let out money, 

^\'hose use returns the principal ? and get, 

(hit of these troubles, a consuming heir; 

For sLicli a rnie must follow necessarily? 

You shall d e hated, if not old ami miserable; 
And that possess'd wealth, that you got witli, 
pining, 

Live to see tumbled to another’s hands, 

I'hat is no more a-kin to >ou, than y^oii 
To his coz’nage ! 

Sir, you speak well : ’Would God, 

That chanty had iirst begun here. 

Yo La. ”fis vet time.—He merry ! 

■ » 

INlechinks, you want wine there; there’s more i’ 
th’ hou>e 

Captain, where rests the health ? 

C\ipt It sh.dl go round, boy ! 

Yo Lo {^I'athe fYidaic.) Say, can y'ou sufler this, 
because the end 

Points at much profit? Can you so far how 
13clow your blood, below your too-mucli beauty. 
To be a partner of this fellow’s bc<l, 

And lie with bis diseases? If you can, 

■ Eat liu the hope of huiffits.] So the old copy reads, and 
though some meaning may be extiactedjroni it, ihe alteration in 
the text, which is proposed by Mr Mason in In'. Commeii'arios, 
give*' a moic plain seohe. An accidental substitution oi the long 
/’lor the /, easily accounts for the manner in wliich the variation 
was produced. 


13 
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I will not press you further. Yet look upon him : 
There’s nothing in that hide-bound usurer, 

That man of mat, that all-decay’d, but aches, 

For you to love, unless his perish’d lungs. 

His dry cough, or his scurvy. This is truth. 

And so far I dare speak it.® He has yet. 

Past cure of physic, Spa, or any djet, 

A primitive pox in his bones ; and o’ my know¬ 
ledge, 

He has been ten times rowell’d:* You may love 
him. 

He had a bastard, his own toward issue, 

Whipp’d and then cropp’d. 

For washing out the roses in three farthings, 

To make ’em pence. 

I do not like these morals. 

Vb. Lo, You must not like him tlien. 

Enter Eldeu Loveless. 

EL Lo. By your leave, gentlemen. 

Vo. Lo. By my troth, sir, you’re welcome; wel¬ 
come, faith. Lord, what a stranger you are grown! 
Pray, know this gentlewoman ; and, if you please, 
these friends here. We are merry \ you see the 
worst oil’s ; your house has been kept warm, sir.* 


9 I dare speak yet] So all the old copies read. Tiie altcraliuii 
is very proper, but ought to have been mentioned in a note. 

■ He has been ten times rowellM.^ To rowell is what in mo¬ 
dern surgery is called to apply a seton. 

* Your house has been kept warm, sir, 

El. Lo. Vm glad to hear it^ brother; pray God, you are wise 
too ?] This would be a very odd reply, did it not depend on a pro- 
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El, Lo. I am glad 

To hear it, brother; pray God, you are wise too! 
Tb. Lo, Pray, Master Morecraft, know my el¬ 
der brother; 

And, Captain, do your compliment. Savil, 

I dare swear, is glad at heart to see you. 

Lord, we hearfi, sir, you were drown’d at sea, 
And see how luckily things come about! 

Mor. This money must be paid back again, sir. 
Yit, Lo, No, sir ; 

Pray keep the sale; ’twill make good tailors’mea¬ 
sures. 

I am well, I thank you. 

fVid, By my troth, the gentleman 
Has stew’d him in his own sauce ; I shall love him 
for’t. 

Sav. I know not where I am, I am so glad. 
Your worship is the welcoin’st man alive : 

Upon my knees I bid you welcome home. 

Here has been such a hurry, such a din, 

Such dismal drinking, swearing, and whoring, 

’T has almost made me mad: 

We’ve liv’d in a continual Turnbal Street.* 

verbial expression. “ If you are wise, keep yourself warm,*' So 
in ShakspcHi'c’^ Much Ado about Nothing, 

So that ij he has wit enough to keep himself warm, &ec. 

And, again, in his Taming of the Shrew: 

Pet. Am I not wise? 

Kath. JKcs ; keep you warm. Theobald, 

* We've liv'd in a continual Turnbal Street.] Turnbal, or father 
Turnbull Street, is mentioned in Shakspeare’s Henry IV., part ii. 
It appears to have been a place of very.ill repute at the period iu 
which our authors wrote. In an old comedy, called Ham-Alley, 
or Merry Tricks, it is mentioned again: 

- Sir, get you gone. 

You swaggering, cheating, Turnbull-Street rogue* 


VOL. II. 


A 
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Sir, blest be Hcav’n, that sent you safe again ! 
Now shall r cat, and go to bed again. 

EL Lo. Rrothcr, dismiss these people. 

Yo. Lo. Captain, be gone a while ; meet me at 
my old rendezvous in the evening; take 3 ^our 
small poet with you. \^Ed'ciint Captain^ Poety c^e.] 
Master Morecraft, you were best go prattle with 
your learned counsel; 1 shall preserve your mo¬ 
ney : I was cozeii’tl when time was ; we are quit, 
sir. 

JVid. Better and better still. 

EL Lo. What is this fellow, brother ? 

Yo. Lo. The thirsW usurer that supp’d my land 
off. 

EA. Lo. What docs he tarry for ? 

Yo. Lo. To be landlord of your house and state : 
I was bold to make a little sale, sir. 

J\Ior. Am 1 o’er-reach’d ? If llicrc be law, I’ll 
hamper ye. 


Nash, in Pierce Pcnnilcsse his Supplication, commends tlio sisters 
of Turnbull Street lo the piitronaj^e of the devil. In the Inner 
Temple Mustpie, hy Middleton, lOlJ), 

*Tis in your chortle to pull down bazcdy-liouscs, 

- cause spoil in Shoreditch^ 

j4nd deface Turnbull. 

Again, in Middleton's comedy called Any Thing for a Quiet Life, 
a French bawd sa>s, “ J*ay line Jillc tjui park nn pen Francois; 
elk conversera avee tons, a la h'kur de Jjj/s cn Turnbull Street.’^ 
Again, in the Knight ol the Burning Pestle, by our authors, 

. — VV/iA-, my lady deary 

I stole her from her friends in Turnbull Street. 

Turnbu/lf or Turnmill Street, is near Cow-Cross, West Smitlilield. 

Steevens. 

y\n old author, spcakilig of ladies of a similar profession, living 
in Sea-coal l.me, in F''inburgh, says, “ Every whore in IJouiids- 
ditch IS an Helena, and the greasie bawds in Turnball Street are 
Greekish dames in comparison to these .”—Description of 
Scotland, London, l6oy, 13{no, |). 21. There is now no su^ 
place as Se.i-coal lane in Edinburgh ; though we fear there may 
still be some such ladies. 
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El. Lo. Pr*y thee, be gone, and rave at home; 
thou art 

So base a fool, I cannot laugh at thee. 

Sirrah, this comes of coz’ning! home, and spare; 
Eat raddish ’till you raise your sums again. 

If you stir far in this, I’ll have 3 011 whipp’d. 

Your cars nail’d for intelligencing, o’ th’ pilloiy. 
And your goods forfeit! You area stale cozener? 
Leave mv house. No more! 

Mor. A pox upon your house !—Come, widow, 
I shall yet hamper this young gamester. 

lEul. Good twelve i’ th’ hundred, keep y^our 
way ; I am not for your diet: Marry in your own 
tribe, Jew, and get a broker. 

Vo. Lo. ’ fis well said, widow.—Will you jog on, 
sir ? 

]\Ior. Yes, I will go; but ’tis no matter whi¬ 
ther ; 

But when 1 trust a wild fool, and a woman, 

May 1 lend gratis, and build hospitals! [Exit. 

Yo. Lo. Nay, good sir, make all even : Here’s 
a widow wants your good word for me ; she’s rich* 
and may renew me and my fortunes. 

El. Lo. I’m glad you look before you.—Gentle¬ 
woman, 

Here is a poor distresserl younger brother. 

I Fid. You do him wrong, sir; he’s a knight. 

Kl. Lo. 1 ask you mercy : Yet, ’tis no matter; 
His knighthood’s no inheritance, 1 take it. 
Whatsoever he is, he is your servant. 

Or would be, lady. 

’Faith, be not merciless, but make a man; 

He’s young and handsome, though he be my bro¬ 
ther, 

And his observance may deserve your love: 

He shall not fail for meai#. 

IVid. Sir, you speak like a worthy brother: 
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And so much do I credit your fair language, 
That 1 shall love your brother; and so love him— 
But I shall blush to say more. 

EiL Lo. Stop her mouth.—• 

I hope you shall not live to know that hour, 
When this shall be repented.—Now, brother, I 
should chide; 

But ril give no distaste to your fair mistress. 

I will instruct her in’t, and she shall do’t: 

You have been wild and ignorant; pray mend it. 
Yo, Lo. Sir, every day, now spring comes on. 
EL Lo. To you, good Master Savil, and your 
office, 

Thus much I have to say : You’re, from my stew¬ 
ard, 

Become, first, yourown drunkard, then, his bawd ; 
They say, you’re excellent grown in both, and 
perfect. 

Give me your keys, Sir Savil. 

Sav. Good sir, consider whom you left me to, 
El. Lo, I left you as a curb for, not to provoke, 
My brother’s follies. Where’s the best drink, 
now ? 

Come, tell me, Savil; where’s the soundest 
whores r 

You old he-goat, you dried ape, you lame stal¬ 
lion ! 

Must you be leading in ^ my house your whores, 
Like fairies, dance their night-rounds, without 
fear 

^ Must ^ou be leading in my house your whores."^ So read all 
the old copies. In the modern ediiions, hading is silently altered 
to leapingfUtxA a mark ol'interrogation is placed alter house. 'I'lierc 
is no necc'iSity for any variation. In is frequently, in the old 
dramas, used for into ; and at the beginning ol the next line, the 
words must they arc understoi^, though not put down, whicli el* 
lipsis is no unusual thing in these plays. 
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^ Either of king or constable, within my walls? 

Are all my hangings safe r my sheep unsold yet ? 
I hope my plate is current; I hare too much on’t. 
What say you to three hundred pounds in drink 
now ? 

Sai\ Good sir, forgive me, and but hear me 
speak. 

£/. Lo, Methinks, thou shouldst be drunk still, 
and not speak; 

’Tis the more pardonable. 

Sivo, 1 will, sir, if you will have it so. 

EL Lo. I thank you. Yes, e’en pursue it, sir. 
Do you hear? 

Get you a whore soon for your recreation ; 

Go look out Captain Broken-breech, your fellow. 
And quarrel, if you dare. I shall deliver 
These keys to one shall have more honesty, 
Though not so much fine wit, sir. You may walk 
And gather cresses, sir, to cool your liver; 

There’s something for you to begin a diet, 

[Gives him money. 
You’ll have the pox else. Speed you well, Sir 
Savil! 

Yoil may eat at my house to preserve life ; 

But keep no fornication in the stables. 

[Exeunt El. and Yo. Loveless and the Widow. 
Sav. Now must I hang myself; ^ my friends 
will look for’t. 


* Now wH&t I hangmi/selft &c.] This play, more than any other 
of our authors*, aboull(i!^ with satirical sneers against oujr great 
dramatic poet, Shakspeare. These concluding lines very plainly 
were intended to ridicule the catastrophe of Ophelia, in the trage¬ 
dy of Hamlet. ‘ Reed, 

I do not believe that the author had Ophelia in contemplation; 
nor can any thing be mure absurd than the idea generally enter¬ 
tained by the last editors, that every quotation from, or parody of 
Shakspeare, should be intended as a sneer. Was the Cento Nup~ 
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Eating and sleeping, I do despise you both now : 
I will run niiid first, and, if that get not pity, 

I’ll drown myself to a most dismal ditty 

Savil. 


ACT IV. SCENE 1. 


A Room in the Lady’s House. ^ 

£?ifer Abigail. 

Ahig, Alas, poor gentlewoman, to what a mi- 
sei'N hatli age brought thee, to what a scurvy for¬ 
tune ! I'hou, that hast been companion for noble¬ 
men, and, at the worst ol those times, for gentle¬ 
men ; now, like a broken'serving-man, must l»eg 
for favour to those, that would liave crawl’d likepil- 
gi nils to my chan her. but for an apparition ot me ! 
You that he coming* on, make much of fifteen, 
and so till five-and-twenty : Use your time with 

tialis ever cimsidercd as a sneer upon Virgil ? yet it is entirely 
CuiiifMised of quolHtions from li in. Mason, 

JMr iMaboii iniglitulso have mentioned the harmless parodies of 
Scarrun, Ltilli, Coitoii, and Bluinauer upon the same poet. 

® Tilt* {jreater part ol tins eMiuisilcly-humorDUS scene has been 
converted into lines of various tliinensims, Irtim lour up to four¬ 
teen syllables. That some very good lines may he picked out of 
any prose whatever, no tme can deny ; Inn it is highly absurd to 
oblige the poets to repeat, in bad verses, whut they wrote in excel¬ 
lent prose. 
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reverence, that your profits may arise : It will not 
tarry with you ; ecce ^ignum. Here was a lace : 
But Time, tliat, like a surfeit, eats our youth 
(plague of his iron teeth, and draw 'em for’t!) has 
been a little l)older here than welcome; and now, 
to say the truth, I am (it for no man. Old men 
i’ tlf house, of (ifty, call me graiinam; and when 
they are tlrunk, e’en then, when Joan and my la¬ 
dy are all one, not one will do me reason. Mv 
little Levite hath forsaken me; his silver sound 
of ’ cithern (juitc abolish’d; his doleful hymns 
under my chamber*window, digested into tedious 
learning. Well, fool, you leapt a haddock when 
you left him ; He's a clean man, and a good edi- 
fier, and twenty no])les is his state ilc claroy be¬ 
sides liis pigs in posse. To this good homilist I 
have been ever stubborn, which God forgive me 
for, and mend my manners: And, Love, if ever 
thou hadst care of forty,^ of such a piece of laye 
ground, hear niy pray’r, and (ire his zeal so far 
forth, that my faults, in this renew’d impression 
of my love, may shew corrected to our gentle 
reader. 


Kntcr Roger. 

Sec how negligently he passes by me ’ Witli what 
an equipage canonical, as though lie had broken 

7 Cithern.'] A kind of {;uitar, which was very generally used in 
barbci'S)' shop^, lo amuse the customers while wailing for their 
turn. 

* And, Love, if ever thou hadst care of forty, 

Of such a piece of lape giuund,' hear my prayer.] I believe 
there is no such term in the English t«>ngue, as tape ground. The 
word must ha\e been lay, oi ley: i, c. tcrr9 inculia, novale ; un¬ 
ploughed, uncultivated land. Sytnpson. 
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the heart of Bellarmine,^ gr added something to 
the singing brethren. Tis scorn, I know it, and 
deserve it.—Master Roger ! 

Rog, Fair gentlewoman, iny name is Roger. 

Ahig. Then, gentle Roger- 

Rog. Ungentle Abigail! 

Abig, Why, Master Roger, will you set your 
wit to a weak woman’s ? 

Rog. You are weak, indeed ; For so the poet 
sings. 

A big. I do confess my weakness, sweet Sir Ilo- 
ger. 

Rog. Good my lady’s gentlewoman, or my good 
lady’s gentlewoman, (this trope is lost to you now) 
leave your prating. You have a season of your 
first mother in you : And, surely, had the dt vil 
been in love, he had been abused too. Go, Dali- 
lah; you make men fools, and wear fig-brecclies. 

Ahig. Well, well, hard-hearted man, dilate* 
upon the weak infirmities of women : These are 

fit texts : But once there was a time-’Would 

I had never seen those eyes, those eyes, those 
orient eyes ! 

Rog. Ay, they were pearls once with you. 

Abig. Saving your reverence, sir, so they are 
still. 

Rog. Nay% nay, I do beseech you, leave your 
cogging ! * What they are, they are : They serve 
me without spectacles, 1 thank ’em. 

^ Bdlarmine.'\ Robert Bellarmine, a Jesuit, was one of the most 
celebrated conlr>versialists of liis lime; and,among the protes- 
tants, it was cunsiderctJ as greatly adding to the reputation of the 
most {earned divine, to liave broken a lance witli him. lie was 
born in the year 1542, and died in l6’21. 

* — dilate ] Only the sixth quarto reads, **you may dilate,” 
which hat. hitlierto been tlic text of the modern editions. 

* Leave j/our cogging.] i. c. Your bing. To cog, ^gnified ori- 
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Abig. Oh, will you kill me ^ 

Bog. I do not think I can ; you’re like a copy 
hold, with nine lives in’t. 

Abig. You were wont to bear a Christian fear 

about you : For your own worship’s sake- 

Rog. I was a Christian fool then ! Do you re¬ 
member what a dance you led me ? How I grew 
qualm'd in love, and was a dunce ? Could expound 
but once a quarter, and then was out too : 
then, at prayers once,* out of the stinking stir 
you put me in, I pray’d for my own royal issue. 
You do remember all this r 

A big. Oh, be as then j’ou were ! 

Rog. I thank you for it: Surely’, I will be wi¬ 
ser. Abigail; and, as the Ethnick poet sings, I will 
not lose my*^ oil and labour too.^ You’re for the 
worshipful, I take it, Abigail? 

Abio, Oh, take it so, and then I am for thee ! 
Rog. 1 like these tears well, and this humbling 
also ; they are symptoms of contrition, as a father 
saith. If I should fall into niy fit again, would 
you not shake me into a quotidian, coxcomb ? 
Would you not use me scurvily again, and give 
me possets with purging comfits in ’em? I tell 


ginally to falsify the dice. In the former sense it is used inUlpian 
Fulwell's First Part of the Eighth Liberal Science, entitled, Ars 
Adulandi, The Arte of Flatterie. Lond. 1579» 4-to. “ There 

stood afar ofl' a simple set, named V. F., (Vlpiaii Fulweli,) and 
when hee saw how Mercury was favoured for coggings pejswa- 
ded himself that he, by spcakinge the truetli, should be right well 
regarded." 

3 At prayers once.] These words are now, for the first time, re¬ 
trieved from the old quarto, where only they are to be found. 

4- I will not lose my oil and labour too.] The Ethnick poet here 
alluded to is Plautus, in bis Ptenulus : 

Tnm pol ego et oleum el operam perdidi. 


Theobald, 
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thee, gentlewoman, thou hast been harder to me 
than a long chapter with a pedigree. 

Ahig. Oh, curate, cure me! 1 will love thee 
better, dearer, longer: 1 will do any thing; be¬ 
tray the secrets of the main household to thy re¬ 
formation. !My lady shall look lovingly on thy 
learning ; and when due time shall point thee for 
a parson, 1 will convert thy eggs to penny cus¬ 
tards, and thy tithe goose shall graze and multi- 

Rog. I am mollified, as well shall testify this 
faithfid kiss. And have a great care. Mistress 
Abigail, how you depress the spirit any more with 
your rebukes and mocks ; for certainly, the edge 
of such a folly cuts itself. 

Ahig. Oh, sir, you have pierced me thorough. 
Here 1 vow a recantation to those malicious faults 
I ever did against you. Never more will 1 de- 
spise your learning; never moie pin cards and 
cony-tails upon your cassock ; never again re¬ 
proach your reverend night-cap, and call it by the 
mangy name of murrain;* never, your reverend 
person, more, and say, you look like one of Baal’s 
priests in a hanging; never again, when you s>ay 
grace, laugh at you, norput \ou out at prayers; 
ne’er cramp you more with the great Book of ^lar- 
tyrs; nor, when \ ou ride, get soap and thistles 
for you. No, my Roger, these faults shall be cor¬ 
rected and amended, as by the tenor of my tears 
appears. 

R'Og. Now cannot I hold, if I should be hanged! 
I must cry too.—Come to thine own beloveil, and 

^ --- murrain.'] The murrain is a kind of plague among cattle. 

I suspect some Much woid as nwc/c oi revile lias been dropped be¬ 
fore your reverend person ; ihougli, jiossibly, I he word reproach^ 
which occurs two lines before, may be held as repeated. 
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do eVn what thou wilt with me, sweet, sweet Abi¬ 
gail ! 1 uiii thine own toi ever : Here’s iny hand. 
W^'en Rogi r proves a recreant, hung liim i’ th* 
bell-ropes ! 


Enter Lady, and ^Iautha. 

Lady. Why, how now, Master Roger ; no pray¬ 
ers down w'itli you tonight? Hid \ on hear the 
bell n ig? You are courting ; your llock shall tat 
■well tor it. 

r humbly ask your pardon.—I'll clap up 
pia^ CIS,** (^but stay a little,) and be with }ou again. 

[Exit, 


Enter Elder Loveless. 

Lady. IIow^ dare you, being so uiiwortliy a lel- 
low, 

Presume to come to move me any moie^^ 

El. La. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Lady. What ails the fellow? 

El. Lo Tlie fellow comes to laugh at you. 

I tell you, laoy, 1 w ould not, for your land, 

Be such a coxcomb, such a v\ hiniiig ass, 

A'* you decreed me for when 1 Wds last here. 
Lady. I joy to hear you are wise ; ’tis a rare- 
jewel 

In an elder brother : Pray^, he wiser yet. 

El. //O. Methinks I'm very wise: Ido not come 
a-wooing. 

Indeed, I’ll move no more love to your ladyship. 
Lady. What makes you here, tiieu ? 

« I'll clap up piapcrs.'\ So the three first quartos road, as well 
as till- i >iio ; rliosi- I .3.> dud as well as the modem edi¬ 

tions—f 11 chop up platens. 
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FA, Lo, Only to see you, and be merry, lady : 
That’s all my business. ’Faith, let’s be very merry. 
Where’s little Roger? He is a good fellow. 

An hour or two, well spent in wholesome mirth, 
Is worth a thousand of these puling passions. 

T'is an ill world for lovers. 

Lady, They were never fewer. 

FL Lo. I thank God, there is one less for me, 
lady. 

Lady. You were never any, sir. 

FA. Lo. Till now, and now 
I am the prettiest fellow ! 

Lady. You talk like a tailor, sir. 

El. Lo. Methinks, your faces are no such line 
things now. 

Lady. Why did you tell me you were wise? 
Lord, what a l^ing age is this ! Where will 
You mend these faces ? 

El. Lo. A hog's face, sous’d, is worth a hundred 
of ’em. 

Lady. Sure, you had some sow to your mother. 
El. Lo. She brought such fine white pigs as 
you, fit for none but parsons, lady. 

Lady. ’Fis well you will allow us our clergy 
yet. 

FA. Lo. That will not save you. Oh, that I 
were in love again with a w ish ! 

Lady. By this light, you are a scurvy fellow! 
Pray, be gone. 

FA. Lo. You know, I am a clean-skin’d man. 
Lady. Do 1 know it? 

El. Lo. Come, come, you would know it; that’s 
as good : But not a snap, never long for’t, not a 
snap, dear lady. 

Lady, Hark ye, sir, hark ye, get you to the sub- 
urbs; 
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There’s horse-flesh for such hounds. Will you go, 
sir ? 

EL Lo, Lord, how I loved this woman ! how I 
worshipVl 

This pretty calt’ with the white face here! As I 
live, 

You were the prettiest fool to play withal, 

The wittiest little varlet ! It would talk ; 

Lord, liow it talk’d ! Aiul when I anger'd it, 

It would cry out, and scratch, and cat no meat. 
And it would say, “ Go hang !” 

lAidxf. It will say so still, if you anger it. 

EL Lo. And when I ask'd it, if it would be 
married. 

It sent me of an errand into France, 

And would abuse me, and be glad it did so. 

E:dy. Sir, this is most unmanly; pray, begone. 
EL Lo. And swear (even when it tw'itter’d to 
be at me) 

I was unhandsome. 

Lady. Have you no manners in you ? 

El. Lo. And say my back was melted, when the 
gods know.^ 

I keep it at a charge!—four Flanders marcs 
"Would have been easier to nie, and a fencer. 
Lady. You think all this is true now? 

El. Lo. 'Faith, w hether it be or no, ’tis too 
gooil for you 

But, so much for our mirth : Now have at you in 
earnest. 

Lady. There is enough, sir; I desire no more. 

7 It is curious to observe the gradual corruption of this speech. 
The first quarto reads, 

“ When the gods knowes.” The second, 

“ Whan the God knowes.” The third, 

“ Wlien God the knowes.” I'hat of 1639, 

*' When God he knowes." 

And the sixth, which is the text-book of the modern editors, 

“ When rieaven knowes." 2 
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JS/. Lo. Yes, faith, we’ll have a east at your 
best parts now ; ami then the devil take the w orst! 

I^ady. PraN, sir, no more; I am not iinich af¬ 
fected with your cominendations. ’'J is almost 
dinner; I know they stay you at the ordiuarv. 

EL Lo. K’en a short grace, and then I am gone : 
You are 

A woman ! «and the proudest that ever loved a 
coach : 

The scorn* 111 lest, scurviest, and most senseless 
woman ! 

The greediest to he praised, and never moved. 
Though it he gross and o])en ; the most envious, 
That, at the poor lame of another’s face. 

Would eat your own, and more than is your own. 
The paint belonging to it: Of such a self-opinion, 
Tliat you think no one can deserve vour glo\ e : 
And, for your malice, you're so exceilent, 

You might have been your tempter's tutor. Nav, 
Never cry. 

Lady. Your own heart knows you wrong me : 
I cry for you ! 

El. Lo. You shall, before I leave }ou. 

Lady. Is all this spoke in earnest? 

EL Lo. Yes, and more. 

As soon as I can get it out. 

Lady. Well, out with't. 

El. Lo. You are-let me see- 

Lady. One that has used you with too much re¬ 
spect. 

E'L Lo. One that hath used me, since you will 
have it so, 

The basest, the imist foot-boy-like, without re¬ 
spect 

Of what I was, or what you might be by me. 

You have usecl me as I would use a jade, 

Ride him off’s legs, then turn him into the com¬ 
mons ; 
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You have used me with discretion, and I thank 
you ; 

If you have many more such pretty servants, 
Pray build an hospital, and, when they are old. 
Pray keep 'em, for shame. 

Lady. I cannot think yet this is serious, 

FA. Lo. Will you liave more on’t ? 

Lady. No, faith, there’s enough. 

If it be true : Too much, by all my part. 

You are no lover, then ? 

FA.. Tjo. No, I had rather be a carrier. 

Lady. W by, the gods amend all ! 

FA. Lo. Neither do I think 
I’herc can be such a fellow found i’ th’ world. 

To be in love with such a fro ward woman : 

Jf there be such, they’re mad ; Jove comfort cm 1 
Now have you all, and I as new a man. 

As light, and spirited, that I feel myself 
Clean througli another creature. Oh, 'tis brave 
To be one’s own man 1 I can see you now 
As 1 would see a picture; sit all day 
By you, and never kiss your hand ; hear you sing, 
And never fall backward; but, with as set a tem¬ 
per 

As I would hear a fiddler, rise and thank you. 

I can now keep my money in my purse, 

That still was gadding out for scarfs and waist¬ 
coats ; 

And keep my hand from mercers’ sheep-skins 
finely. 

I can cat mutton now, and feast myself 
Ayith my two shillings, and can sec a play 
For eighteen-pence again : I can, my lady.* 

* 1 ca«, my lady."] The quarto of l65l adds unnecessarily an¬ 
other “ 1 can’' to this speech, and is of course followed by the mo¬ 
dern editions. With regard to the price of admission to plays, see 
two notes on Wit Without Money, p. 12 and 104 of this volume* 

12 
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Lady. The carriage of this fellow vexes me.— 
Sir, 

Pray let: me speak a little private with you. 

1 must not suffer this. 

EL Lo. Ha, ha, ha ! What would you with me ? 
You will not ravish me ? Now, your set speech. 
Lady. Thou perjured man ! 

KL Lo. Ha, ha, ha! this is a fine exordium. 

And why, I pray you, perjured ? 

Lady. Did you not swear, 

A thousand thousand times, you loved me best 
Of all things? 

El. Lo. I do confess it: Make your best of that. 
Lady. Why do you say you do not, then ? 

FA. Lo. Nay, I’ll swear it. 

And give sulhcient reason ; your own usage. 
Lady. Do you not love me now, then ? 

El. Lo. No, faith. 

Lady. Did you ever think I loved you dearly ? 
El. Lo. Yes; but I see but rotten fruits on’t. 
Lady. Do not deny your hand, for I must kiss it, 
And take niy last farewell:—Now let me die, 

So you be happy ! 

El. Lo. I am too foolish :—Lady ! speak, dear 
lady! 

Enter Martha. 

Lady. No, let me die. [She swoons 

Mar. Oh, my sister! 

Ahig. Oh, my lady 1 Help, help ! 

Mar. Run for some rosa soils ! ® 

9 Hosa solis.'l A very usual stimulant in the time of our au¬ 
thors, and not unknown in the present days. At the capture of 
Manilla, the capital of the Philippines, the Spaniards pretended 
that a quantity of spiritous liquors was rosa solis. The tars, how¬ 
ever, not satisfied with this explanation, opened the cask, and 
finding their favourite liquor, expressed great satisfaction at the 
characteristic name of RouZiC our souls up. 
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HL Lo, I have play’d tlie fine ass! Bend her 
body.—Lady ! 

Best, dearest, worthiest lady, hear your servant. 

I ani not as 1 shcw’d !—Oh, wretched fool. 

To fling away the jewel of thy life thus !— 

Give her more air. See, she begins to stir :— 
Sweet mistress, hear me ! 

Ladif. Is my servant well ? 

FaI. Lo In being yours, I am so. 
lAidif I’hen I care not. 

FjL. Lo. Ho a do you?—Reach a chair there.— 
I conless 

My fault not pardonable, in pursuing thus, 

Upon such tenderness, my will’ul error: 

But had I known it would have wrought thus 
with you, 

Thus strangely, not the world had won me to it. 
And let not, my best lady, any worti, 

Spoke to my end, distuib your quiet peace; 

For sooner slnill you know a general ruin. 

Than my faith broken. Do not doubt this, mis¬ 
tress ; 

For, by my life, I cannot live without you. 

Come, come, you shall not grieve; rather be 
angry, 

And heap infliction on me ; I will suffer. 

Oh, I could curse myself! Fra}", smile upon me. 
Upon my fairh, ’twas hut a trick to try you, 
Knowing you lov’d me dearly, and yet strangely. 
That you would never shew it, though my means 
W as all humility.* 

• Though 7ny means was all humanity.] This is the reading of 
the mudern editions : the old ones say, humility. Mr Seward (who 
mentions it in his Postscript) not comprehending the passage, pro¬ 
poses two or three vaiiations, which seem to us tolall}' unneces¬ 
sary, as the meaning obviously is, 1 knew you loved me, though 
you would never shew it, notwithstanding 1 used the humblest 
means to induce you to do it.”—Ed, 1778. 

VOL. II. P 
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TTa, ha, ha ! 

JE/. Ln. flow now? 

Liudy, I fl.ank you, fine fool, for your most fine 
pint ! 

Th is was a subtle one, a stiff device 
To have caught dottrels* ** with. Good senseless 
sir, 

Could you imagine T should swoon for you, 

And know yourself to he an arrant ass; 

Ay, a discover’d one ? ’Tis quit1 thank you, sir. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

Alar. Take heed, sir; she may chance to swoon 
again. 

Ad. Ha, ha, ha! 

Abig. Step to her, sir; sec how she changes 
colour. 

HI. Lo. I’ll go to hell first, and be better wel¬ 
come. 

I am fool'd, 1 do confess it; finely fool’d, 

Lady; fool’d, marlam ; and I thank \ou (or it! 

Lady. Faith, ’tis not so much worth, sir ; 

But iff knew when you come next a-birding. 

I'll have a stronger noose to hold the woodcock. 
AH. Ha, ha, ha ! 

HI. Lo, I am glad to see you merry : Pra}’ laugh 
on. 

Mar. He had a hard heart, that could not laugh 
at you, sir. 

* Dottrels.'^ A dottrel is a foolish kind of bird, which is easily 
takeii, lor he lInltato^ every action <»f the fowler. In the Old 
Crtiiple, one of the characters is called Dotterel, who is described 
as a perfect gull. 

** Our Dotterel then is caught ? 

Barnet. He is, and just 
As dotleiel use<l to be : the lady first 
Advanc’d towards him, sti etch’d turth her wing, and he 
Met her with all expression!:, and is caught 
As fast in her liine-twigs as he can he, 

Until the church confirm it.'' 
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Ha, lia, lia ! 

Ladif. Pray, sister, do not laugh : you'll anger 
liim, 

And then lie'll rail like a rude costernioiigcr,^ 
Tl'Jit school-boys had cozen’d of his apples, 

As loud and senseless. 

Kl, Lo. I will not rail. 

Faith, then let’s hear him, sister. 

Ki. Lo. Yes, shall hear me. 

LaiUf. Sliall we be the better for it, then ? 

Kl. Lo. No ; he that makes a woman better by 
his words, I’ll liavc liim sainted : Blows will not 
do It. 

Lndif. By this light, he’ll beat us. 

A/ Lo ^^ou d(^ deserve it richly, and may live 
U’o have a beadle do it. 

J.i.ily. Now he rails. 

El. Lo. Come, scornful Folly, 

If tliis be railing, 3 h^u shall hear me rail. 

Lad}). Pray put it in good words, then. 

EJ. Ijt. The worst are good enough for such a 
trifle, 

Such a proud piece of cobweb-lawn. 

Lfidij. You bite, sir. 

FJ. Lo. I would till the bones crack’d, an I had 
my w’ill. 

Mar. Wc hud best muzzle him ; he grows mad. 
Ell. Lo. I would'twere lawful, in the next great 
sickness. 

To have the ilogs spared, those harmless creatures. 
And kno^ k i' th’ head those hot continual plagues. 
Women, that arc more infectious. 

I hope the state will think on’t. 

Lady. Are you w(Hl, sir ? 

JMar. lie looks 


^ (2oaermouger.'\ i. e. A dealer in apples, because they are 
shaped like u liuiuan head, which was often denominated a costard. 
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As though he had a grievous fit o’ th’ cholic. 

El. Lo. Green ginger will cure me. 

Ahig I’ll heat a trencher for him. 

El. Lo. Dirty December, do ; 

Thou, with a face as ohl as Erra Pater 
Such a prognosticating nose: Thou thing. 

That ten years since has left to be a woman, 

Out-worn the expectation of a bawd ; 

And thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, 

But gords or nine-pi ns ,5 pray go fetch a trencher, 

Lady. Let him alone ; he's crack’d. 

Ahig, ril see him bang’d first; he’s a beastly 
fellow. 

To use a woman of my breeding thus ; 

Ay, marry is he. Would I were a man, 

I’d make him cat his knave's words ! 

El. Lo. Tie your shc-ottcr up, good Lady Folly, 
She stinks worse than a bear-baiting. 

Lady. VVMiy will you be angry now ? 

El. Lo. Go paint, and purge ; 

Call in your kennel with you. You a lady? 

Ahig. Sirrah, look to’t against the quarter-ses¬ 
sions : 

If there be good behaviour in the world. 

I’ll have thee bound to it. 

El. IjO. You must not seek it in your lady’s 
house, then. 

Pray send this ferret home; and spin, good Abi- 
gail.— 

And, madam, that your ladyship may know 


♦ Thou., with a face as old as Erra Pater ; 

Such a prognosticating^ nose."] See p. 157 of this volume. 

5 Hut gords.] Gonls were a species of false dice ; and Loveless 
tells Abigail that her bones arc fit for nothing but to make false 
dice or nine-pins of. 


3 
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In what base niamier you have used niy service, 
I do from this hour hate you lieartily ; 

And, though your tolly should wliip you to re¬ 
pentance, 

And waken you at length to see my wrongs, 

’Tis not the endeavour of your life shall win me ; 
Not all the friends you liave in intercession,® 

Nor your submissive letters, though they spoke 
As nianv tears as words : not vour knees grown 
To th’ ground in j)enitcnce, nor all your state, 

To kiss you ; no]- niy j^ardon, nor will 
To give you Cliristian burial, if you die thus; 

So, farewell.- 

When 1 am married and made sure, I'll come 
And visit you again, and vex you, lady. 

By all my hopes, I’ll be a torment to you, 

AV'orse than a tedious winter. 1 know you will 
Recant and sue to me ; but save that labour: 

I’ll rather love a fever and continual thirst, 
Rather contract niy youth to drink, and safer 
Dote upon c[uarrels,^ 

Or take a drawn whore from an hospital, 

That time, diseases, and meicury had eaten, 

Than to be drawn to love you. 

Zadj/. Ha, ha, ha! Pray do; but take heed 
though, 

® —in wiercession So the first two quartos read. In the se¬ 
cond, the first monosyllable was dropped, as well as in the folio. 
The filth and si\th m <M‘der to make out the sense, which 

had thus been wa/ie intercession,” and the editions of 

1750 and i77S, *- «oi’inUrcession.” 

7 And safer dote tipon tpiunris.J A’great deal of useless anno¬ 
tation might have been spared on this passage, it Sympson, Mason, 
and the last editors had looked into the fiist and second quartos. 
Some of the subsequent old copies read, “ sacerdote;’ others, 
“ saver dote from which Mr Mason conjectured the actual text, 
xvhich he might have found in the first and second quartos. 
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£/. 1.0. From tlicc, false dice, jades, cowards, 
and summers, 

Go(.-(i Loi’fl, tk liver me ! [L\nV. 

Ladij. 13ut liark j'ou, servant, hark ye !—Is he 
irone r 
Call him again. 

H.Tiig liim, paddock ! 

Ladij. .Ai r thou liere still ? Fly, fly, 

And call my servant; tly, or never see me more. 
Abig. I had rather knit again, than sec that 
rascal, 

But I must du it. [E.cit Aijig^ml. 

Ladij. 1 would be loth to angtr him too much. 
What tine foolery is this in a woman, 

To use tin sc men most fiowardly they love most ? 
If I should lose him thus, I were rightly fccrved. 

I hope he’s not so much himself’, to take it 
To tlf heart.—How now ! Will he come back ? 

Enter Abigail. 

Ahig. Never, he swears, wldlc he can hear men 
say iheie’s any woman living: lie swore he would 
have me first. 

Ladij, Didst thou entreat him, wench ? 

Abig. As well as 1 could, madam. But this is 
still your way, to love being absent, and when 
he’s wit ii you, laugh at him and abuse him. There 
is another way, if you could hit on’t. 

litidy. Thou say’st true ; get me paper, pen, and 
ink; i’ll^write to him : I'd be lotli he should sleep 
in’s anger. Women are most fools when they 
think they’re wisest. \Exmnt, 
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SCENE IL 
The Street. 

]\Iusic. Enter Young Lovkless and fFidoto, with 

his Comrades. 

IVid. Pra}^ sir, cast otF these fellows, as unfit¬ 
ting 

For your bare knowledge, and far more your com- 
pany. 

Is't fit such ragainullins as these arc, 

Sliould bear the name of friends, and furnish out 
A civil bouse? You’re to be married now ; 

And men, that love you, must expect a course 
Far 1‘rom your old career. If you will keep ’em, 
Turn ’em to the stable, and there make *ein 
grooms ; 

And yet, now 1 consider it, such beggars 
Once set o’ horse-back, you have heard, will ride— 
How far, you had best to look to. 

Cdpt. Hear you. 

You tliat must be lady ; pray content yourself. 
And think upon }our carriage soon at night, 
Wliat dressing will best take your knight, what 
waistcoat, 

What cordial will clo well i’ tlf morning for him. 
AVhat trrcrs have you? 

ft/id. VFhatdoyou mean, sir? 

Lapt. I hose that must switch him up : If he 
start well, 

Fear not, but cry, “ Saint George,*’ and bear him 
hard. 

When you perceive his wind grows hot and‘want- 
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Let him a little down ; he s fleet, ne’er doubt him, 
And stands sounil. 

Sir, you hear these fellows ? 

Fo. Lo. Merry companions, wench, merry com¬ 
panions. 

TVid. To one another let ’em be companions, 
But, good sir, not to you : You shall be civil, 

And slip off these base trappings. 

Cdpt. He shall not need, my most sweet Lady 
G rocer! 

If he be civil, not your powder’d sugar, 

Nor your raisins, shall persuade the captain 
To live a coxcomb with him. Let him he ci^'il, 
And eat i’ th’ Arches,* anti see what will come 
on’t. 

Poet. Let him he civil, do : Undo him ; ay, 
that’s the next way ! 

I will not take, if he he civil once, 

Two hundred pounds a-}ear to live with him. 

Be civil ! Theie’s a trim persuasion. 

Capt. If thou be’st civil, knight, (as Jove de¬ 
fend it!) 

Get thee another nose ; that will be pull’d 
Off by the angry l)oys for thy conversion. 

The cliildren thou shalt get on this civilian 
Cannot inherit by the law ; they’re Ltlinicks, 
And all thy sport mere mortal lechery. 

When they are grown, having but little in ’em. 
They may prove haberdashers, or gross grocers. 
Like their dear dam there ! Br’ythee civil, 
knight ; 

In time thou inay’st read to thy houshold. 

And be drunk once a-year : This would shew 
finely. 


* i* th* Arches.J This was probably some tavern near the 

Court of Arches, frequented by sober citKzens. 
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l"b. Lo. I wonder, sweetheart, you will offer 
this; 

You do not understand these gentlemen. 

I will he short and pithy ; I had rather 
Cast you ofl', l)y the w ay of cljaige. I'hesc are 
creatures, 

That nothing goes to tljc maintenance of 
But corn and water. I w ill keep these fellow's 
.Just in the competency of two hens. 

/yid. If you can cast it so, sir, you’ve my li¬ 
king: : 

If they eat less, I should not he offended. 

But how these, sir, can live upon so little 
As corn and w’ater, I am unhelieving. 

Vo. Lo. Why, pr'ythee, sw'eetheart, what's your 
ale r Is not 

That corn and w^ater, my sweet widow' ? 

JLid. Ay ; 

But, my sweet knight, wdiere is the meat to this, 
And eloaths, that they must look for? 

y'o. Lo. in this short sentence “ ale,” is all in¬ 
cluded ■, 

Meat, drink, and cloth. Tliese are no rav’iiing 
footmen, 

No fellows, that at ordinaries dare cat 

Their eighteen-pence thrice out hel’oic they rise, 

And yet go luingry to a play, and track 

More nuts than w^ould suliice a dozen stjuirrels ; 

Besides the din, which is most damnahlc : 

I had rati.ei rail, and be coidincd to a hoat-ma- 
kcr, 

Than live among such rascals. These arc people 
Of such a clean tliscretion in their diet, 

Of such a moderate sustenance, that they sweat 
If thc\ hut smell liot meat, i^oriidge is poison; 
They hate a kitclicn as they hale a countei’, 
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And shew them but a feather bed, they swoon. 
Ale is their eatiiiir and tlieir drinking solely 
Which keeps their bodies clear and soluble. 
Biead is a binder, and lor that abolish’d, 

Even in their ale, whose lost room lills an apple, 
W'Jiich is more airv,‘ and of subtler nature. 

The rest they take is little, and that little 
As little easy;* for, like strict men of order, 

They do correct their bodies with a bench, 

Or a poor stiil)born table ; if a chimney 
Oh’er itself, with some few broken rushes. 

They are in down. Wlicn they are sick, that's 
drunk, 

They may have fresh straw ; else, they do despise 
These worldl\ pamperings. For their poor ap- 
jjarcl, 


T’ls worn out to the diet; new tliey seek none; 
And if a man shoidd <dfer, they are angry, 

Scarce to be reconciled again vvitn him ; 

You shall not iiear ’em ask one a cast doublet 
Once in a year, w hich is a modesty 
Belittiiig my poor friends : You see their M"ard- 
robc, 


Though slemlcr, competent. For shirts, I take it, 
'T'liev arc things worn out of their remembrance. 
Lousy the^ will be when they list, aiul mangy, 
\Vhicli shews a tine variety ; and then, to cure 


cm, 

A tanner’s lime-pit, which is little charge : 


9 /lie is I heir eating and their drinkings surely.] Surely seems a 
mt;re tivo lit iv; but! Uiiovi: tiu- line W4)rtl was solvit/^ i. e. 
Altt i!> till" only thing tlu*y desire to cat, us well us> drink. Seward, 

* Mure airif ] Ail the ({uurios read—more air. Corrected in the 
folio. 

* A' tittle easy ] So the first and second quarto. Subsequently 
corrupied to—'ijf little eu&y. 
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Two clogs, and these too,* may be cured for three¬ 
pence. 

IVid. You have half persuaded me; pray, use 
your pleasure :— 

And, my good friends, since I do know your diet, 
I'il take an order meat shall not oflend you ; 

^ oil shall have ale. 

(Japl. We ask no more; let it be mighty, lady, 
And, if we perish, then our own sins on us. 

Yo. Lo. Come, forward, gentlemen ; to church, 
my boys ! 

When we have done. I’ll give you cheer in bowls. 

\ Exeunt. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 

Room in the House of the Elder Loveless. 

Enter Elder Loveless. 

EL Lo. This senseless woman vexes me to the 
heart ; 

She will not from my mcniorv ! ’Vrould she were 
A man for one two hours, that I might beat her. 
If I had been unhamlsomc, old, or jealous, 

*T had been an even lay she. might have scorn’d 
me; 

But to be young, and, by this light, I think, 

’ Two ^ogs^ and these ; these twOf &c.] So the old copies. 
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As proper as the proudest; made as clean, 

As straight, and strong-back’d ; means and nian- 
neis C(|iial 

With tlie best cloth-of-silver sir i’ tli’ kingdom— 
But these are things, at some time of the moon. 
Below tlie cut of canvas. Sure, she has 
Some incecliing rascal in her house,^ some hind, 
That she hath seen bear, like another Milo, 
Quarters of malt upon his back, and sing with’t; 
Thresh all day, and i’ tlf evening, in his stockings, 
Strike up a hornpipe, and there stink two hours. 
And ne^erawhit the worse man. These are they, 
These steel-chin’d rascals, that undo us all. 
'Would I had been a carter, or a coachman, 

I hacf done the deed ere this time. 


♦ St/re she has some mooching rascal in her house.'] This word is 
generally spelt ; it moans mvtY, covered, lifing hid. In 

this sense Chapman, a coiUomporary writer, U‘«es it in llie Widow's 
Tears. Lysandor, to try his wife’s fidelity, v-iiipes from Im. His 
friends report that he ii> dead, and make a muck funeial K*r him. 
His wife, to shew excessive soirow for tlic loss of her hushaml, 
shuts herself up in his mtmumeiit, to which he comes in disguise, 
and obthiiis her love, nutwilhstaiuling he had assured Jicr, in the 
mean Lime, llnit he was tlie man who inurdeied her liusband ; on 
which he exclaims, 

-Out upon thee, monster ! 

Co, tell the governor ; let me be brought 
To die for that most famous villainy, 

Not for this tniching base transgression 
Of truant negligence. 

And again, 

' -My truant 

Was micht, sir, into a blind corner of the tomb. 

In this sense it occurs in Philaster, “ A lascal miching in a mca^ 
dow/* A passage in an old Comment on the Ten Commandments, 
printed at London in 14^3, illustrates the meaning of the word : 
“ Commonly in such feyrs and markets ther ben many theyves, 
tnychers, and cutpurse.” Mt/chers, that is, lurking vagabonds^ 
Shakspcarc says of Prince Henry, Shall the blessed sun oj Heaven 
prove a michcr ? Warton. 
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Enter Sei'vant. 

• 

Sei'v. Sir, there’s a gentleman without would 
speak with you. 

EL Lo. Bid him come in. 

Enter AVeliokd. 

JJd. By your leave, sir, 

EL Lo, You are welcome. What’s your will, 
sir ? 

JFel. Have you forgotten me ? 

El. Lo. I flo not much remember you. 

IVcL You must, sir. 

I am that gentleman you pleased to wrong 
In your disguise ; I have en([uired 3^011 out. 

El. Lo. I was disguised indeed, sir, if 1 wrong’d 

Pray, where and wdicn r 

Wei. In such a lady’s house, 

I need not name her. 

FA. Lo. I do rememher 3 'ou ; 

You seem’d to be a suitor totliat lady. 

IVel. If you remember this, do not forget 
How scurvul^' y ou iiserl me : Tliat was 
No place to (piarrcl in ; pray you, think of it; 

If you be honest, you dare light with me, 
W^ithout more urging; else I must provoke you. 
EL Lo. Sir, I dare light, but never for a wo¬ 
man ; 

I will not have lier in my cause; she’s mortal,^ 
And so is not iny anger. If you have brought 
A nobler subject for our swords, I am for you ; 


5 She's mortal.] Mortal, in this passage, does not mean subject 
to death, but deadly, fatal. Mason, 
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In this I would he loth to prick my finger. 

And where you say I wrong’d you, ’tis so far 
From my profession, that, amongst my fears, 

To do wrong is the greatest. Credit me. 

We liave been botli abused, not by ourselves 
(For tliat I hold a spleen, no sin of malice, 

And may, with man enough, be left forgotten) 
But by that wilful, scoriifid piece of hatred, 

That much-forgetful lady : For whose sake, 

If we should leave our reason, and run on 
Upon our sense, like rams, the little world 
Of good men would laugh at us, and despise us. 
Fixing upon our desperate memories 
The never-worn-out names of fools and fencers. 
Sir, ’tis not fear, but reason, makes me tell you, 
III this 1 had rather help you, sir, than hurt jmu. 
And, you shall find it, though }ou throw yourself 
Into as many dangers as she offers, 

Though you redeem her lost name every day, 
And find her out new honours with your sword, 
You shall but be her mirth, as I have been. 

JFel. 1 ask you mercy, sir; you have ta’eii my 
edge off; 

Yet 1 would fain be even with this lady. 

El. Lo. In which I’ll be your helper. We arc 
two. 

And they are two ; two sisters, rich alike,* 

Only the cUler has the prouder dowry. 

In troth, I pity this disgrace in you, 

Yet of mine own 1 am senseless: Do but 
Follow my counsel, and I'll pawn my spirit, 

We’ll over-reach ’em yet. The means is this-- 


rich alike.] That is, both of them rich, not equally so. 

Mason, 
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.JEhtter Servant. 

Serv. Sir, tlierc's a identic woman will needs 
speak witli you : 

I cannot keep lier out; she’s enter'd, sir. 

Kl. La. It is the waitiug-wonian: Pray, be not 
seen.— 

Sirrah, hold her in discourse a while.—Hark in 
' 3 '()ur ear. [Uliisfyei'ii.] 

Go aiul dispatch it (juiekly. When I come in, 

I’il tell you all the prt'jeet. 

tJ cl. 1 care not w hich I have. 

Kl. Ij). Away ; 'tis done ; she must not sec 
you. \ Kv'U W KL. 


Enter Autcjail. 


Now, Lady Guinever,’ what rew's w'ith yon? 

Abig. Piav, leave these t’rum])s, sjr, and leceivc 
this letter. 

El ho. I’l^'in w'lumi. £j:ood Vaiiitv' 

'Tis n)A lad\, sii ; Alas, }>()od soul, 

.She cries anti takes on ! 

KL ha. Does she so, good soul ? 

W ould slu‘ not have a eaiulle ? Dees she send you 
A\'irh 30111 - hue oratorv, g*ood\- 'J mIIn’, 

I'o tie me to beliel again r Ihing out tlie cat- 
hounds ! 

I’ll make you take a tree, whore; then w'ith iny 
tiller 

Bring dow n your gibship ,• and then have y^ou 
cased. 


7 Guine'ccr.'l The well known qufcn of Kin^ Arthur, celebra¬ 
ted t(>r her amour with Sir Lancrlot of tlie L.*ki. Her name is 
fn cjuently to be touiifl in old jila}*', as in Love’s Labour’s Lost, the 
IVJaicontent, Shirley’s Gamester, &c. 

• Then with my tiller bring down your gibship, and then have 
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And hung up in the warren.* 

Abi^. 1 am no beast, sir ; ’would you knew it. 

EL Lo. ’Would I did, tor I am yet very doubt¬ 
ful. What will you say now ? 

Ahtir, Nothing, not T. 

EL Ln. Art thou a woman, and say nothing? 

A big. Unless you’ll hear me with more mode¬ 
ration 1 can speak wise enough. 

El. Lo. And loud enough ? Will your lady lOve 
me ? 

Abig. It seems so by her letter, and her lamen- 
tation.s ,* but you are such another man 1 

Kl. Lo N(it SLicli another as I was, mumps ; 
nor will not be. I’ll read her fine epistle. \^Reads.^ 
ria, ha, ha! Is not thy mistress mad? 

Abig. For you she will be ; ’tis a shame you 
should use a ])oor gentlewoman so untowardly: 
She loves the ground you tread on; and you, hard 
heart, because she jested with you, mean to kill 
her. Tis a line coiuiuest, as they say. [fEceps. 

EL Lo. H ast thou so much moisture in thy 
whit-leather hide yet, that thou canst cry ? I would 
have sworn thou hadst been touchwood five years 
since. Nay, let it rain ; thy face chops for a 
shower, like a dry dunghill. 

Abig. I'll not endure this ribaldry. Farewell, 
i’ th’ devil’s name ! If my lady die, I’ll be sworn 
before a jury, tiiou art the cause on’t, 

Ei. Lo. Do, inaukin, do. Deliver to your lady 


you cast, &c.] Tiller is pn^bably a kind of stccl-bow, perhaps 
from sti'eJiT, i. e. arcus chalybeatusj as Skinner says. Gib was a 
very coiniMOii name for a‘cnt. Cast^ Mr Sympson has ingeniously 
relorined to cascfl, i. e. steady and hung up, Theobald, 

We know not how old Mr Sympson was when he made this in~ 
genivus rejorwatUm^ wlmh we find in some of the old quartos, 
considcrxbly mure than an hundred years before that gentleman's 
ingenuity w&s discovered.—-£d. 1778 - • 
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from me this : I mean to see her, if I have no 
other business; which before I will want, to come 
to her, I mean to go seek bird’s nests. Yeti may 
come, too: 

But if I come, 

From this door till I see her, will I think 
How to rail vilely at her; how to vex her, 

And make her cry so much, that the physician, 

If she fall sick upon it, shall want urine 
To find the cause'by, and she remediless 
Die in her heresy. Farewell, old adage ! 

I hope to see the boys make potgiiiis ® of thee. 
Jlhig. Thou’rt a vile man. God bless my issue 
from thee ! 

El. Lo. Thou hast but one, and that’s in thy 
left crupper. 

That makes thee hobble so. You must be ground 
1’ th’ breech like a top; you’ll ne’er spin well else. 
Farewell, fytchock ! * [Edeunt, 


SCENE II. 

* 

A Room in the Lady’s House. 

Enter Lady alone. 

Lady. Is it not strange that every woman’s will 
Should track out new ways to disturb herself? 

If I should call my reason to account, 

9 Potguns.'j A favourile instrument amonji; boys, made of, a 
hollow caiiti or leed. In the Sun’s Darling, Deckar and Turd, 
man in his lirst age, or boyhood, is dc.^c^bed, 

“ Not polguu'proot, but yet he'll have his page.” 

■ Fytchock.'] The same as htchew, a pole-cat, which is frequently 
applied by Shakspeare as a term of reproach. 

VOL. II. Q 
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It cannot answer why I keep myself 

From mine own wish, and stop the man I love 

From his ; and every hour repent again, 

Yet still go on. I know ’tis like a man 
That wants his natural sleep, and, growing dull. 
Would gladly give the remnant of his life 
For two hours rest; yet, through his frowardness, 
Will rather chusc to watch another man, 

Drowsy as he, than take his own repose. 

All this I know; yet a strange peevishness 
And anger, not to have the power to do 
Things unexpected, carries me away 
To mine own ruin ! I had rather die, 

Sometimes, than not disgrace, in public, him 
Whom people think I love, and do’t with oaths. 
And am in earnest then. Oh, what are we ? 
Men, you must answer this, that dare obey 
Such things as we command.—How now ? what 
news ? 


Enter Abigail. 

Abig. ’Faith, madam, none worth hearing. 

Lady, Is he not come ? 

A big. No, truly. 

Lady. Nor has he writ? 

Abig. Neither, I pray God you have not un¬ 
done yourself. 

Lady. Why, but what says he ? 

Abig. ’Faith, he talks strangely. 

Lady. How strangely ? 

Abig, First, at your letter he laugh’d extremely. 

Lady. What, in contempt? 

Abig. He laugh’d monstrous loud, as he would 
die; and when you wrote it, I think, you were in 
}io such merry mood, to provoke him that way : 
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And having done, he cried, “ Alas for her !" and 
violently laugh’d again. 

Lady. Did he ? 

Abig, Yes ; till I was angry. 

Lady. Angry, why ? 

Why wert thou angry ? He did do but well ; 

I did deserve it; he had been a fool, 

An unfit man for any one to love, 

Had he not laugh’d thus at me. You were angry ! 
That shew’d your folly ; I shall love him more 
For that, than all that e’er he did before. 

But said he nothing else ? 

Abig, Many uncertain things. He said, though 
you had mockVl him, because you w ere a woman, 
he could wish to do you so much favour as to sec 
you : Yet, he said, he knew you rash, and was 
loth to olfend you with the sight of one whom 
now he was bound not to leave. 

Lady. What one was that ? 

Abig. I know not, hut truly I do fear there is a 
making up there ; for J heard the servants, as I 
past by some, whisper such a thing : And as 1 
came back through the hall, there were two or 
three clerks writing great conveyances in haste, 
which, they said, were for their mistress’s join¬ 
ture. 

Lady. ’Tis very like, and fit it should be so ; 
For he does think, and reasonably think. 

That I should keep him, with my idle tricks, 

For ever ere he be married. 

Abig. At last, he said it should go hard but he 
would see you, for your satisfaction. 

Lady, All we, that arc call’d women, know as 
well 

As men, it were a far more noble thing 
To grace where we are graced, and give respect 
There, where we are respected; yet we practise 
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A wilder course, and never bend our eves 
On inen with pleasure, till they find the way 
To give us a neglect; then we, too late, 

Perceive the loss of what we might have had, 
And dote to death. 

Hiitcr Mautha. 

Alar, Sister, yonder’s your servant, with a gen* 
tlewoman with him. 

Lady. Where ? 

Alar. Close at the door. 

Lady. Alas, I am undone ! 1 fear he is betroth’d. 
What kind of woman is she "t 

Alar. A in(»st ill-favoured one, with her mask 
on ; 

And how her face should mend the rest, I know 
not. 

Lady. But yet her mind w^as of a milder stidf 
Than mine was. 

Fjitcr Elder Loveless, and Welforj), iit 
JVoincnx apparel. 

--Now I see him, if my heart 

Swell not again—(away, thou woman’s pride !)— 
So that I cannot speak a gentle word to him, 

Let me not live. 

FA. Lo. By your leave here. 

Lady. How now ! what new trick invites you 
hither ? 

Have you a line device again ? 

El. Lo. ’Faith, this is the finest device I ha\ c 
now.—How dost thou, sweetheart ? 

TFel. Why, very well, so long as 1 may please 
you, my dear lover. I nor can, nor will be ill 
Avhen you are well, well when you are ill. 
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FA. Lo. Oh, thy sweet temper ! What would I 
have given, 

That lady had been like tlice ! See’st thou her ? 
That face, my love, join’d with thy humble mind, 
Had made a wench indeed ! 

IVel. Alas, my love, 

What Ood hath done I dare not think to mend! 

I use no paint, nor any drugs of art; 

Mv hands and face will shew it. 

Lady. Why, what thing have you brought to 
shew us there ? 

Do you take money for it? 

EL Lo. A godlike thing. 

Not to be bought for money ; 'tis my mistress, 

In whom there is no passion, nor no scorn; 

W'hat I will is for law.» Pray you, salute her. 
Lady. Salute her ? by this good light, I would 
not kiss her 
For half my wealth. 

EL Lo. Why, why, pray you ? 

You shall see me do’t afore you : Look you. 

WeLFORD. 

iMdy. Now fie upon thee ! a beast would not 
have don’t.— 

I would not kiss thee of a month, to gain 
A kingdom. 

El. Lo. Marry, you shall not be troubled. 

Lady. Why, was there ever such a J\leg ^ as this ? 
Sure thou art mad. 

* is for laxD.^ i. c. Stands for law. The sixth quarto reads, 

“ is her law/’ and is followed, as usuad, by the modern editors, 
who never looked into any other copy. 

* — such a Meg.] An allusion to the celebrated Meg of West¬ 
minster. A ballad of Long Meg of Westminster was entered on 
the stationers’ books in 15^4. The tune became a famous jig, 
and, as such, is mentioned in the excellent old comedy, The Hog 
hath lost his Pearl. 
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EL Lo, I was mad once, when I loved pictures ; 
For what are shape and colours else but pictures ? 
In that tawny hide there lies an endless mass 
Of virtues, when all your red and white ones want 
it. 

Lady. And this is she you are to marry, is’t not ? 
EL Lo. Yes, indeed, is’t. 

Lady. God give you joy ! 

EL Lo. Amen. 

WcL 1 thank you, as unknown, for your good 
wish. 

The like to you, whenever you shall wed. 

FA. Lo. Oh, gentle spirit! 

Lady. You thank me? I pray, 

Keep your breath nearer you ; I do not like it. 

Wd. I would not willingly offend at all; 

Much less a lady of your worthy parts. 

EL Lo. Sweet, sweet! 

Lady. I do not think this woman can by nature 
Be thus, thus ugly : Sure, she’s some common 
strumpet. 

Deform’d with exercise of sin. 

IVd \^Knedmg.\ Oil, sir. 

Believe not this ,* for Heaven so comfort me, 

As I am free from foul pollution 
With any man ; my honour ta’en away, 

I am no woman. 

EL Lo. Arise, my dearest soul ; 

I do not credit it. Alas, I fear 

Her tender heart will break with this reproach !— 

Fie, that you know no more civility 

To a weak virgin !—‘’Tis no matter, sweet; 

Let her say what she will, thou art not worse 
To me, and therefore not at all; be careless. 

JFel. For all things else I would; but for mine 
honour, 

Methinks- 
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E,L Lo. Alas, thine honour is not stain'tl.— 

Is this the business that vou sent for me 
About ? 

]\Ia7\ Faith, sister, you arc much to blame, 

To use a woman, whatsoe’er she be, 

Ihus. I’ll salute her :—You arc welcome hither. 

JFel. I humbly thank you. 

AV. Lo. Mild still as the dove, 

For all these injuries. Come, shall we go? 

I love thee not so ill to keep thee here, 

A jesting stock.—Adieu, to the world’s end! 

Lady. Why, whither now ? 

El. Lo. Nay, you shall never know. 

Because you shall not lind me. 

Lady. I pray, let me speak with you. 

El, Lo. ’Tis very well.—Come. 

luady. I pray you, let me speak with you. 

El. Lo. Yes, for another mock. 

Lady. By Ileav’n I have no mocks. Good sir, 
a word. 

El. Lo. Though you deserve not so much at my 
hands, yet, if you be in such earnest, I’ll speak a 
word with you : but, I beseech you, be brief; for, 
ill good faith, there’s a parson and a licence stay 
for us i’ th’ church all this while; anti, you know, 
’tis night. 

Lady, Sir, give me hearing patiently, and what¬ 
soe’er 

I’ve heretofore spoke jestingly, forget: 

For, as I hope for mercy any where, 

What I shall utter now is from my heart, 

And as I mean. 

El. Lo. Well, well, what’ do you mean ? 

Lady. VFas not I once your mistress, and you 
my servant? 

El, Lo, Oh, ’tis about the old matter. [Going, 

Lady. Nay, good sir^ stay me out: I would but 
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hear you excuse yourself, why you should take 
this woman, and leave me. 

FA. Lo Pry thee, why not? deserves she not as 
much as you ? 

Laihf. I think not, if you will look with an in- 
differcncy upon us both. 

FA. Lo. Upon your faces, ’tis true : But if judi¬ 
cially we shall cast our eyes upon your minds, you 
are a thousand women olf her in worth.^ She 
cannot swoon in jest, nor set her lover tasks, to 
shew her peevishness and his afr'ection; nor cross 
wliat lie says, though it be canonical. She’s a 
good plain wench, that will do as I will have her, 
and bring me lusty boys, to tbiow tlie sledge,^ and 
lift at pigs of lead. And, for a wife, she's far be¬ 
yond you : What can you do in a household to 
provide for your issue, but lie in bed and get’em ? 
Your business is to dress you, and at idle hours 
to eat, when she can do a tlmusand profitable 
things : She can do pretty well in the pastiy, and 
knows how pulleii ® should be crainm'd ; she cuts 
cambric at a thread, weaves bone-lace, and quilts 
balls.^ And what arc you good for? 

Lady. Admit it true, that she were far beyond 


^ You are a thousand women of her in worth.^ So all the old co¬ 
pies read : undoubtedly a mere erratum of I he press for ofi\ There 
is no occasion lor reading, with the edition of 1/78, “ oyoj her iu 
worth.” 

s To throw the sledge."] This exercise is still usual, under the 
denomination oi liic sledge-hammer. 

® Pullen.] Poultry in gcperul. So in Fitzherbert’s Husbandry, 
“—give thy meate in the morning.” And in Gammer Gur- 

ton’s Needle, “ A talsc theefe, that came like a false foxe, my pul- 
lain to niischcefe.’' 

7 Quilts halls.] The modern editors have added, from the sixth 
quarto, the Avord admirably. 
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me in all respects, does that give you a licence 
to forswear yourself r 

El. Lo. Forswear myself! how? 

Ladij. Perhaps you have forgot the innumer¬ 
able oaths you have utter'd, in disclaiming all for 
wives but me r I'll not remember you.* God 
give you j()y I 

EL 1m. Nay, but conceive me \ the intent of 
oaths is ever iiiiflerstootl. Admit I should pro¬ 
test to such a friend, to see him at liis lodgings 
to-morrow, di\’incs would never hold me |)erjur’d 
if I were striu k blind, or he hid him where my 
diligent search could not find him ; so there were 
no cross act of mine own in’t. Can it be imagin'd 
I mean to force you to marriage, and to have you 
whether you will or no? 

Lady. Alas, you need not: I make already ten¬ 
der of myselt*, and then you arc forswoniv 

EL 1m. Some sin, I see, indeed, must necessa¬ 
rily fall upon me; as whosoever deals with wo¬ 
men shall never utterly avoid it. ^"ct I would 
choose the least ill, which is to forsake you, that 
have done me all the abuses ol* a malignant wo¬ 
man, contemn’d my service, and would have held 
me prating about marriage, till I’d been past get- 
tin «• ol' children, rather than her, that hath for- 
sook her family, and put her tender body in my 
hand, upon my word.® 

Lady. W hich of us swore you first to ? 

El. Im. W’hy% to you. 

Lady. WMiieh oath is to be kept then ? 

El. Lo. I pr’ythee do not urge my sins unto me, 

* rUnot remember j/ow.] i. e. I will not remind you. 

9 Upon my word.i. e. Depending on my \vor«l. I have here 
adopted the punctuation proposed by Mr Mason. Other editions 
make the last words an imperfect exclamation. 
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Without I could amend ’em. 

Lady. Why, you may, 

Ry wedding nie. 

EL Lo. IIow will that satisfy 
My word to her ? 

Lady. It is not to be kept, 

And needs no satisfaction : ’tis an error, . 

Fit for repentance only. 

EL Lo. Shall 1 live 

To wrong that tender-hearted virgin so ? 

It may not be. 

Lady. Why may it not be ? 

EL Lo. I swear I had rather marry thee than 
her; 

But yet mine honesty- 

Lady. What honesty ? 

'Tismore preserved this way. Come, by this light. 
Servant, thou shalt! I’ll kiss thee on't. 

El. Lo. This kiss, 

Indeed, is sweet: Pray God, no sin lie under it! 
Lady. There is no sin at all; try but aiiollier. 
fVeL Oh, my heart! 

Mar. Help, sister ; this lady swoons ! 

Ei. Lo. How do you ? 

JVtl. Why, very well, if you be so. 

EL Lo. Since a quiet mind lives not in any wo¬ 
man, I shall do a most ungodly thing. Hear me 
one word more, which, by all my liopes, I will not 
alter. I did make an oath, when you delay’fl me 
so, that this very night I would be married : Now 
if you will go without delay, suddenly, as late as 
it is, with your own minister, to your own chapel. 
I’ll wed you, and to bed. 

Lady. A match, dear servant. 

El. Lo. For if you should forsake me now, I 
care not: 

She would not though, for all her injuries ; 
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Such is her spirit. If I he not ashamed 
To kiss lier now I part, may I not live ! 

Jt'cL I sec you go, as slily as you tliink 
To steal away ; yet I w ill pray for you : 

All hlessings of the world light on you two, 

That you may live to he an aged pair! 

AH curses on me. if I do not speak 
What 1 do wish, indeed ! 

Kl. 1.0. If I can speak 
To purpose to her, I’m a villain. 

Lady. Servant, away ! 

Mar. Sister, wdll you marry that inconstant 
man ? 

Think you he will not cast you ofi’ to-morrow ? 
To w'long a lady thus 1 Look’d she like dirt, 

Twas basely done. JMay you ne’er prosper with 
him ! 

Wcl. Now God forbid I 
Alas, I was unworthy; so I told him. 

Mar. That w as your iiuxlcsty: Too good for 
him I— 

I w'^ould not see your wedding for a w'^orld. 

Lady. Choose, choose 1—Come, Younglove. 

[E.veunt Lady, El. how e. and Amo. 
Alar, Dry up your eyes, forsooth; you sliall 
not think 

Wc are all uncivil, all such beasts as these. 
'Would I knew how to give you a revenge ! 

JEcl. So w'ould not I: No, let me sutler truly; 
That I desire. 

Mar. Pray walk in wdth me ; 

’Tis very late, and you shall stay al! night: 

Your bed shall be no worse than mine. I wish 
I could hut do you right. 

JVel. !My humble thanks : 

God grant I may but live to quit your love ! 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE III. 

The House of the Elder Loveless. 

Eiitcr Young Loveless and Savil. 

Yo. Lo. Did your master sciui for me, Savil? 

Sav. Yes, be did send for your worship, sir. 

Lo. Jjo. Do you know tlie business? 

Sav. Alas, sir, 1 know nothing; 

Nor am employ’d beyond my hours of eating. 

My daitciug days are done, sir. 

J e. Ln. Wliat art thou now, then ? 

Sav. If you consider me in little, I am, with 
your worship’s reverence, sir, a rascal : One that, 
upon the next anger of your brother, must raise 
asetmee* by the highway, jind sell sw itches. IVIy 
wife is learning now, sir, to weave inkle. 

Yd. Lo. What dost thou mean to do with thy 
chiUh en, Savil ? 

Sav. ^ly eldest boy is half a rogue already: 

He was born bursten ;» and, your worship knows, 
Tluit is a pretty step to men's compassions. 

]\ly youngest boy 1 purpose, sir, to bind 
For ton years to a gaoler, to draw under him. 

That he may shew us mercy in his function. 

Yo. Lo, Your family is (|uarter’d with discretion. 
You lue resolved to cant, then? Where, Savil, 
Shall your scene lie? 

> A AX’OHCC.] A petty fortification. Here Savil probably alludes 
merely to a temporary counter of earth, thrown up by the highway, 
to sell his wares upon. 

* Hu Teas born bursten.] By a rogue Savil means a beggar, a 
profession for which he says his son is half qualified, by his natu¬ 
ral deformit}'. Mason, 
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Sav. Beggars must be no choosers : 

In every place, I take it, but the stocks. 

Yo. Lo. This is your drinking and your whoring, 

j to j to> 

bavil : 

I told you of it; but your heart u as hardeird. 
Sav. ’Tis true, you were the first that told me 
of it: * 

I do remember yet in tears, you tohl me, 

You would liave whores; and in that pa.ssion, sir, 
You broke out tlius : “ Thou miserable man, 
Repent, and brew three strikes more in a liogs- 
head : 

Tis noon ere we he drunk now, and the time 
Can tarry for no man/’ 

}'o. Lv. You’re grown a hitter gentleman. I 

if ij 

see, 

Misery can clear your head better than mustard. 
I'll he a suitor for your keys again, sir. 

Sav. Will vou but be so gracious to me, sir? 

I shall be hound-- 

]'c. /.a. You shall, sir, 
fo your bunch again ; or I’ll miss foully. 

Ell/CI' ]\IO U EC iiA rT. 

j]/o)\ Save you, gentleman, save you ! 

Yo. Lo. Now, polecat, what young rabbit’s nest 
have you to draw ? 

Jllor. Come, pr’ythee be familiar, knight. 

I'o. Lo. .\wav, fox ! I’ll send for terriers for 
•/ * 

vou. 

^ _ 

JMor. Thou art wide yet : I’ll keep thee com¬ 
pany. 

Yo. Lo, I am about some business, Indentures ! 

’ The sixth quarto, and the modern editors, add the word m- 
ieed to this line, and thereby destroy the metre. 
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If you follow me, I’ll beat you ; take heed ! As I 
live, I’ll cancel your coxcomb. 

Mor. Thou art cozen’d now; 1 am no usurer- 
What poor fellow’s this ? 

Sav. I am poor indeed, sir. 

Mor. Give him money, knight. 

Yo. Lo. Do you begin the ollering. 

Mor. There, poor fellow; here’s an angel for 
thee. 

Yo. Lo. Art thou in earnest, IMorecraft ? 

Mor. Yes, faith, knight. I’ll follow thy ex¬ 
ample : Thou hadst land and thousands, thou 
speiit’st, and flungst away, and yet it Hows in 
double. I purchased, wrung, and wire draw'd for 
my wealth, lost, and was cozen’d : For which I 
make a vow, to try all ways above ground, but 
I’ll find a constant means to nehes without curses. 

Yo. Lo. I am glad of your conversion, TMaster 
Morecraft: You’re in a fair course; pray pursue 
it still. 

Mor. Come, we arc all gallants now ,* I'll keep 
thee company.—Here, honest fellow, for this gen¬ 
tleman’s sake, there’s two angels more for thee. 

Sav. God quit you, sir, and keep you long in 
this mind ! 

Yo. Lo. Wilt thou persevere ? 

Mor. ’Till I have a penny * I have brave 
clothes a-making, and two horses: Canst thou 


♦ -Thou hadst land and thousands, thou spent*st^ &c.] Tlip last edi¬ 
tors added tUe u'hic/i ul.ei thomaiuisf thiukiu^ it n^quusite 

to sense and veise. 'I'he sense is e.xacily llie same without it, 
and no verse was ever thought of. 

* 'Till 1 have apcnny.\ Till is fre(|iicnrly used for whilst, and 
while, vice versu, lor till, as in Wit wiili several Weapoii-, •* I’ll lie 
under your bed while midnight." The latter is still usual in the 
northern counties. 
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not help me to a match, knight ? I’ll lay a thou¬ 
sand pound upon my Crop-ear. 

Vo. Lo. Toot, this is stranger than an Afric 
monster! There will be no more talk of the Clevc 
wars ‘ while this lasts. Come, I’ll put thee into 
blood. 

Sav. ’Would all his damn’d tribe were as ten¬ 
der-hearted ! I beseech you let this gentleman 
join witli you in the recovery of my keys; I like 
his go(Kl beginning, sir ; the whilst. I’ll pray for 
both your worships. 

Vo. Lo. He shall, sir. 

Mor. Shall we go, noble knight? I would fain 
be acquainted. 

Yo. Lo, I’ll be your servant, sir. [Exeunt, 


S C E N E IV. 

A Room in the House of the Lady, 

Enter Elder Loveless and Lady. 

El, Lo, ’Faith, my sweet lady, I have caught 
you now, 

Maugre your subtilties, and fine devices. 

Be coy again now. 

Lady. Pr’vthee, sweetheart, tell true. 

El. Lo. By this light, 

By all the pleasures I have had this night, 

By your lost maiden-head, you are cozen’d merely ; 


• Chve wflri.] The wars here alluded to were caused by the 
death of John William, duke of Cloves, without heirs, in the year 
1609. Juliers, a fortress in his dominions, was taken in 1622, by 
the marquis of Espinola; and the final settlement of the dispute 
was not concluded till the peace of the Pyrenees, in l659« 
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I have cast beyond your wit: That gentlewoman 
Is your retainer Welfbrd.^ 

Lady. It cannot be so. 

El. Lo. Your sister has found it so, or I mistake, 
Mark how she blushes when you see her next. 
Ha, ha, lia! I shall not travel now. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Lady. Pr’ythee, sweetheart, 

Be quiet; thou hast ahgered me at heart. 

.LI. Lo. I’ll please you soon again. 

Lady Wei ford? 

El. Lo. Ay, Wei ford, lie’s a young handsome 
fellow; well-bred, and landed: Your sister can 
instruct you in his good parts better than I, by 
this time. 


Lady. Ud’s foot, am I fetc h’d over thus ? 

EL Ij). Yes, i’taith ; and over shall be fetch’d 


again, never fear it. 

J^ady. I must be patient, though it torture me ! 
You have not the sun, sir. 

El. Lo. And the moon too; in which I’ll he the 


man.® 


7 Thaf geiitlt-Miian is your retainer ll'efjord.'] 1 think tlu; poets 
certaini) wroti* }^c/illcrvornan, i. c. that soL-ining ocntlewoinan ; tor 
Weltorh M as now in woiuun’t, Inihil. And so again, in the subse¬ 
quent page, Now you may see the gentlewoman : Stand close. 

Theobald. 

* And the moon too ; in which Til he the man.\ An allusion to 
the popular supel^tlLIon of the nicin in the moon, which has per¬ 
vaded ail ages. According lo the vulgar tradition, both of this 
country ami (jcrinany, he was transported into’the moon lor ga¬ 
thering sticks on a t'unday, where he is condemned to the like la¬ 
borious occu[)utiou day and ; and hence he derived his attri¬ 

butes, the llioin-hiish and lanthorn. The supeistition is very in- 
gcimiusly Ir.iced by Mr Un-ron to a passage in the Old Testament, 
(Nuiiibeis, XV, 32, et seq.) See Ancient Songs, p. 34. It is not 
improbable but that the same irauition suggested to Ariosto the 
wondcis which Aslolfq beholds in the muon. Dante has this 
very evident allusion to this subject; 
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Lady. But had I known this, had I but surmi¬ 
sed it, you should have liunted three trains more, 
before you had come to the course; you should 
have hank’d o’ the bridle, sir, iTaitli. 

EL Lo. 1 knew it, and mined with you, and so 
blew you up.—Now you may see the g•entle^vo- 
inaii: Stand close. \,Lhey retire. 

Enter Welford in his orm Apparelj and Martha. 

Mar. For God's sake, sir, be private in this bu¬ 
siness ; 

You have undone me else. Oh, God, what have I 
done ? 

fEcl. No harm, I warrant thee. 

Alar. How shall I look upon my friends again ? 
With what face? 

IFel. Why, e’en with that; ’tisagood one, thou 
canst not find a better. Look upon all the faces 
thou shalt sec there, and yon shall find ’em smootii 
still, fair still, sweet still, and, to your thinking’, 
honest; those have done as much as you have 
yet, or dare do, mistress ; and yet they keep no 
stir. 


“ —■ gia tienc confine 

D’amenduo ^li emisplicri, e tocca I’onda 
Sotto Sibilla, Caino, e le Spine.” 

Upon tins passage the commentators observe, that “ Caino c le 
ypiiie is a certain spot observed in the moon, which, according to 
vulgar tradition, is Cain, bearing upon his shoulders a forkful of 
thorns evidently the thorji-bu''h of the Knglish man in the moon. 
In IJen Jonson’s Masque of “ 'I'lme ViiulicdLcd,’' the Kyes propose 
that the man i' th' muon dance a coEi'anto, his bush ul’s back 
a-fire, and his dog piping Lachrimu:” a popular tune in his day. 
A very curious note on the subject of the man in the moon, which 
contains much additional information, may be found in Mr Douce's 
Illustrations of Sliakspeare, 1. p. 15, but which the editor had no*: 
observed at the time this note was w-ritten. 

VOL. IT. R 
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Mar, Good sir, go in, and put your woman’s 
clothes on : 

If you be seen thus, I am lost for ever. 

IVd. I’ll watch you for that, mistress : I am no 
fool. Here will 1 tarry till the house be up, and 
witness with me. 

Mar. Good dear fiiend, go in ! 

IVel. To bed again if you please, else Fain lix'd 
here till there be notice taken wl.at I am. and 
what I have done. If you could juggle me into 
my womanliood again, and so cog me out of youi 
company, all this wtmld oe forsworn, ami 1 again 
an asinego,^ as your sister left me No; I’ll have 
it known and publish’d : 'fben, if you’ll be a whoi c, 
forsake me, at\d be shamed : and, when you can 
hohl out no longer, marry some cast Clcve cap¬ 
tain,^ and sell hottle-alc. 

Mar. I tlare not sta\", sii ; use me modestly : 
lam your wife. 

//V/. Go in ; I’ll make up all. 

FA. Lo. I'll be a witness of vour naked trutli, 
sir. This is the gentlewoman ; pr’vthee look upon 
him : 'fins is he that made me break my faith, 
sweet; but th<ink yoir- sister, she hath solder'd it. 

Ladif What a dull ass wiis I, I could not see 
this weiiciier from *> wench ! Twenty to one, if I 
had been but tender, like my sister, he had served 
me such a slif)pery ti .ck too. 

//’(/. Twenty to one 1 had. 

FA. Lo. I would have watch'd you, sir, by youi 
good patienccj for ferreting in my ground. 


9 Asine"o.~\ A term for an ast., which is still common in some 
parts ol Entciiiml. 1 do not believe that it is a Portuguese word, 
as Dr Musgravc supposes. It was applied as a cant term in our 
authors’ days, as in the passage in (he text, and in the following 
from Marmion’s Antiquary: They apparelled me as you 
made me a fool, an asinegoJ* 

* Clcvc captain.’\ See note on j). 2 jj. 
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Ladif. You have been witli my sister? 

Jf ei. Yes ; to hriiii^- 

P)K Lo. An heir into the world, lie means. 

L illy. There is no cha1ini>’ now. 

WJ,. I have had my part on’t : I have been 
chatt this three liours, that's the lea^t; I am rea¬ 
sonable cool now. 

Laclij. Cannot you fare well, but yon must cry 
roast meat ? 

lie that fares well, and will n(>t bless tin* 
founders,* is either surfeited, or ill taiii^ht, lady. 
For mine own part, I nave found so >.weet a diet, 
I can commend it, thoiiu;!! I cannot Npare it. 

El. Lo Ilow like yon this dish, W’^elford ? I 
made a supper on't, and fed so heartils, 1 could 
not sleep, 

Lmlij. I5y tliis light, liad J but sc*ented out your 
train, you had siept with a hare pillow in your 
arms, and kiss’d that, or else the lied-post, for any 
wife you liad got this tM elvemonth yet. I would 
have vex'd }on more than a tirci! post-lujisc, ami 
been longer bearing than ever atler ame at Irisli 
was.* Lord, tliat 1 were unmarrieil again ’ 

El. Lo. Lady, 1 w ould not undertake ^ou, were 
you again a haggard,'' P'r the best cast of ladies i’ 

* Utess the fourulerfc.j An all > ion «.o llic prayers usually said in 
catholic countries lor the souls I the foundeis of charities, mo- 
nasteiies, and colleges. 

^ — after-^ame at Irish.] T'ds game ■'Ctircely dilVers from 
backgammon, wJuch olteii ijei O cimiouiided with li. Jiut the 
ditii-rence :s tully proved tin; desciiplion of it in The ( ompleat 
Gamester, l6'SO, p. 10 , 9 . and by tlie lollowing [>assag<* in Ilower-» 
Letters: “ Vour lallier U’lL me, ilrit lie (ind'> you are so weJdctl 
to the Italian and French, that you utterly neglect the Latin 
tongue. That is not well. 'I'liough you have learned to play at 
backgammon^ you must not forget Irish, which is a si-rious game : 
but 1 know you are so discreet in the course ainl method of youi 
studies, that you will make the daughters wait upon the mother, 
and still love your old tiiend.” 

* Haggard.'] 'J’his is a term relative to a diversion, in oiirau- 
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th’ kingdom : You were ever tickle-footed,* and 
would not truss round. 

JVeL Is she fast ? 

El. Lo. She was all night lock’d here, boy. 

JVet. Then you may lure her, without fear of 
losing :* Take off her crcyance.—You have a de¬ 
licate gentlewoman to your sister : Lord, what a 
pretty fury she was in, when she perceived I was 
a man ! Rut, I thank Ood, I satisfied her scruple, 
without the parson o’ th’ town. 

EJ. Lo. What did yc ? 

IFcL Madam, can you tell what we did ? 

¥A. Lo. She has a shrewd guess at it: I see it 
hy her— 

iMdif. Well, you may mock us : But, my large 
gentlewoman, my IMary Ambree,^ had I but seen 

thoiV lime inucli attended to, but now lost; viz. hawking. A 
haggard hawk is a wild hawk^ a liuwk unreclaimed, or irreclaiin- 
ablc. {{fed. 

' Tickle-fuofcd "] Probably likewise a term of falconry. 'I'lckle 
was often usi*d for uncertain, unsteady, unsure ; from whence oui 
phrjiscs ticUiih, a ticklish situatiuiiy are derived. 

® Then you may lure her without fear <f losing: 'Take of het 
crancs .3 lure, \v\ Jalconry, is a machine composed of feathers 
and leather, uhich, by being cast up into the air, seems in its mo¬ 
tion to look liki* a fowl : Upon this a young hawk is trained ui» ti> 
be fed, has a live dove gi\en her, and therefore forsakes not the 
lure, 'riie crcyance is a line small long line of strong, and even- 
twined pack-thread, which is fastened to the hawk’s leash before 
she is reclaimed^ or fully tamed. Theobald. 

7 My Mary Ambrec.J This was a \irago who went a volunteer¬ 
ing in ihen’s clothes in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. She was 
celebrated in a ballad which Dr Percy has printed at large in his 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. JI. The time when she per¬ 
formed this exploit appears to have been about the year 1584, 
wlien tjic Spaniards, under the command of Alexander Farnese. 
Prince of Parma, began to gain great advantages in Flanders and 
Brabant, by recovering many strongholds and cities from the Hol¬ 
landers, as (ihent, Antwerp, Mechlin, ^cc. See Stowe’s Annals, 
711 . Ben Jonson often mentions her, and calls any remarkable 
virago by her name. Sec his Epicicnc, Act IV. Scene II. ; his 
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into you, you should have had anotlier bed-fellow, 
fitter a great deal for your itch. 

IVel. I thank you, lady ; methought it was well. 
You are so curious ! 


Enter Youno Loveless, his Lady^ IMoreckaft, 
Savil, and Serving-men, 


El. lo. Get on your doublet; here comes my 
brother. 


Vo. Lo. Good-morrow, brother ; and all good 
to your lady! 

Alor. God save you, and good-morrow to you 
all. 


El. Lo. Good-morrow.—Here’s a poor brother 
of yours. 

Lady. Fie, how this shames me ! 

Alor. Pr’ythee, good fellow, help me to a cup 
«)f beer. 


Serv. I will, sir. [E.vil. 

Yo. Lo. Brotlier, what make you here ? Will this 
lady do ? Will she? Is she not nettled still ? 

EL Lo, No, 1 have cured her.—Master Wel- 
ford, pray know this gentleman ; he’s iny bro¬ 
ther. 


TYel. Sir, I shall long to love him. 

Yo. Lo. I shall not be your debtor, sir.—But how 
is’t witli your 

El. Lo. As well as may be, man : I am married. 
Your new acquaintance hath her sister; and'uU’s 
well. 


Yo. Lo. I am glad on’t.—Now, my pretty lady 
sister, how do you find my brother ? 

Lady, Almost as wild as you are. 


Tale of a Tub, Act 1. Scene IV.; and his masque entitled, The 
Fortunate Isles. Re^d, 
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Yo. Lo. He'll make the better husband: You 
have tried him ? 

Lady. Against my will, sir. 

Yo Lo. He’ll make your will amends soon, do 
not doubt it. Rut, sir, I must entreat you to be 
better known to this converted Jew here. 

Re-enter Servant, 

Serv. Here's beer for you, sir. 

Mor. And here’s for you an angel. Pray buy 
no land ; twill never prosper, sir. 

FA Lo, How’s this ? 

}'o, Lo, Bless you,® and then I’ll tell. He’s 
turn'<l gallant. 

Fi. Lo Gallant ? 

Yo. Lo. Ay, gallant, and is now call’d Cutting 
Morecraft.® The reason I’ll inform you at more 
leisure. 

IFel. Oh, good sir, let me know him presently. 

Ye. Lo. You shall hug one another. 

Mor, Sir, I must keep you company. 

El. Lo. Ami reason. 

Yo. Ijo. Cutting Morecraft, faces about;* I 
must present another. 

* Bless you.~\ i. e. Bless, or cross yourself, which was a usual 
custom upon the sight of any wonderful thing. 

9 Cutting MorccraJt.'\ A very apprupiialc name for the usurer 
who was about to turn beau and swaggerer, a combination of 
which characters seems to have formed the cutters of the seven¬ 
teenth renlury. Ilcncc the title of Cowley’s comedy, “The Cut¬ 
ter of Colmaii Street.” 

* Faces about."] These words are of the same import w'ith our 
modern phrase, which, by dropping one letter, is corrupted to face 
about. We meet with the same cxpresssion again in the Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, where Ralph is exercising his men : “ Double 
your files ; as you were ; faces about.” Act V. So in Ben Jonson's 
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Mor. As many as you will, sir ; I am for ’em. 

jrd- ^\Y. I shall do you service. 

Jllor. I shall look for’t, in ^ood faith, sir. 

£i. LiO. Pr’} thee, good sweetheart, kiss him. 

Lady. Who? that fellow? 

Sav. Sir, will it please you to remember me ? 
My keys, good sir! 

Jo. Lo. ril do it presently. 

El. Lo. Come, thou shall kiss him for our sport 
sake. 

Lady. Let him come on then ; and, do you 
hear, tlo not instruct me in these tricks, for you 
may repent it. 

EL Lo. That at my peril.— Lusty Master More- 
craft, here is a lady would salute you. 

Mor. She shall not lose her longing, sir. What 
is she ? 

El. Lo. My wife, sir. 

Mor. She must be, then, my mistress. 

'[K'asses her. 

Ijody. Must I, sir ? 

El. Lo. Oh, yes, you must. 

J/or. And you must take this ring, a poor pawn 
of some fifty pound. 

El. Lo. Take it, by any means ; ’tis lawful prize. 

Lady. Sir, 1 shall call you servant.* 

Kvery Man in his Humour, Wcllbred says. Good captain^ faces 
about—^0 some other discottrse. Act HI., Sc 1. 

* Sirj 1 shiitl call you &VTS-A\\X.J A connection similar tn.that 
of the Italian Cicibbei and their ladies, though not carried to such 
an extent, subsisted formerly in England, with this (‘xceptuni, that 
neither party was confined to a single object of attachment. The 
lover called his fair one mistress^ and she, in return, acknowled¬ 
ged him as her servant. The custom was often accompanied by 
the most absurd acts of devotion, some of them too disgusting 
to be mentioned. Almost every play of those davs has ■'omeallu¬ 
sion to It; and the lady who had the greatest aim most splendid 
train was considered as the most enviable of her sex. This sin- 
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JMor, I shall be proud on’t.—What fellow’s 
that ? 

Yo. Lo. My lacly*s coachman. 

Mq7\ There’s something, my friend, for you to 
buy whips ; and for you, sir; and you, sir. 

[Gives money to the Servants. 

El. Lo. Under a miracle, this is the strangest I 
ever heard of. 

JlLor. What, shall we J^lay, or drink? What 
shall we do? Who will hunt with me for a hun¬ 
dred pounds? 

IV(U. Stranger and stranger ! Sir, you shall find 
sport after a day or two. 

Yo. Lo. Sir, I have a suit unto you, concerning 
your old servant Savil. 

EL J.O. Oh, for his keys ; I know it. 

Sav. Now, sir, strike in. 

Mo7'. Sir, I must have you grant me. 

El. Lo. ’Tis done, sir.—'J’akc your keys again : 
But hark you, Savil; leave off the motions of the 
flesh, and be honest, or else you shall graze again : 
I’ll try you once more. 

Sail. If ever I be taken drunk or whoring, take 
off' the biggest key i’ th’ bunch, and open my 
liead with it, sir.—I humbly thank your wor¬ 
ships. 

El. Lo, Nay, then, 1 see we must keep holiday. 


gul.ir iiftaclimcnl was undoubtodly derived from the anriont ro- 
inancos; and accordingly we meet, in the beautiful talc of Ippo- 
mydoii, with a very apposite instance. The hero regularly en¬ 
gages in the service of a lady, and, for his wages, obtains a kiss 
for every time he leads her from or to her chamber. We may, 
perhaps, trace this species of service to that which young noble¬ 
men were accustomed to in the middle ages, before they took the 
degree of a squire. 
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Enter Roger and Abigail. 


Here’s the last couple in liell.^ 

Hog. Joy he amongst you all! 

Lady. Why, liow now, sir, what's the meaning 
of this emblem ? 

Hog. Marriage, an't like your worship. 

Lady. Arc you married ? 

Hog, As well as the next priest could do it, ma¬ 
dam. 


EL 1^0. I think the sign’s in (iemini, here’s such 
coupling. 

JVel, Sir Roger, what will you take to lie from 
your sweetheart to-uight r 

Rog. Not the best benefice in your worship’s 
gift, sir! 

ji'cL A whoreson, how he swells! 

Yo.Lo, How many times to-night. Sir Roger 

Rog. Sir, you grow scurrilous. Nfhat I shall 
do, I shall do : I shall not need your help. 

Yo. Lo. For horse-tlesh, Roger. 

El, Lo. Come, pr’ythee, be not angry ; ’tis a day 
given wholly to our mirth. 


’ The last couple in hcll.'^ An aliubioii tu the game of Barley- 
break. The following debcriplion is from JMr Giliord's valuable 
edition of Massinger ; “ It was played by six people, (three of 
each sex,) who were coupled by lot. A piece ol ground was then 
chosen, and divided into tliree coinpartinenls, of which the middle 
one was called bell. It was the object of the couple condemned 
to this division, to catch the otheis who advanced from the two 
extremities ; in which cast* a change of situation took place, and 
hell was filled by the couple who were excluded, by pre-occupa¬ 
tion, from the other places. In this catching, however, there was 
some difnculty, as, by the regulations of the game, tiie middle 
couple were not to separate before they had succeeded, while the 
others might break hands whenever they found themselves hard 
pressed. When all had been taken in turn, the last couple was 
gaid to be in helL fli® game ended.”—Vol. 1. 105. 
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25^ THE SCORNFUL LADY. [Act V. 

Lady. It shall be so, sir. Sir Roger and his 
bride, we shall in treat to be at our charge. 

EL Lo. Welford, get you to the church : By this 
light, you shall not lie with her again, till you are 
married. 

IVel. I am gone. 

3Ior. To every bride T dedicate, this day, six 
healths a-piece; and, it shall go hard, but every 
one a jewel. Come, be mad, boys ! 

KL Lo. Thou’rt in a good beginning. Come, 
who leads? 

Sir Roger, you shall have the vani and lead the 
way. 

'Would every dogged wench had such a day ! 

{EjL'cunt oinnes. 
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THE 


(CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tins Comedy was first printed in the folio of lf)47. We can- 
lot decide whether or not it was the joint production of our au¬ 
thors ; for though Ciardincr and Lovelace speak of it in their poems 
ill commendation of Fletcher, they <lo not absolutely say that he 
was the sole author; and other writers mention Beaumont as ha- 
\inj» had a share in its composition. It was certainly, notwith¬ 
standing the obscenity of some parts of it, a very popular play. 
In the reif»n of Kinj;Cliarlo.i, Sir W. Herbert, master of the revels, 
had two annual benetits iillowcd him by the king’s conipany for 
live years and a half. Mr Malone has preserved the receipts ot 
eacii (d his benefits, and it appears that llie sum ccdlected when 
lie chose tlie present comedy was considerably greater than what 
lie received at tlie lopiesentation of any of the others, among 
w hich are several by Shakspeare, Joiison, &c. “ - The benc- 

httot tlie winter’s day, being the second daye of«// old play * call¬ 
ed 'I'lie Custonie of the C’linlrye, came to .Cl?: 10^., thi.s ‘J2d of 
NcAenibiu', Mr Malone, witli great appearance of rea¬ 

son, supposes that .£‘20 was a very considerable receipt at the 
(•lobe and Pilackfriais’ theatres. Dryden also ineiitious that this 
comedy used to be frequently^ represented in bis days. 

Kiikman, in 107.0, chose the most disgusting part of the plot 
for one ol iiis drolls to be acted at country fairs, and entitled 
lii.s extract 'I’lic Stallions. In 1700, Colley Cibber took one of 
the plots, and, combining it with that of Fletcher’s Llder Brother, 
loimed his comedy of Love makes a Man, or, The Fop’s Fortune, 
which has continued popular to this day: and, in J7I5, Charles 
Johnson took the other plot, and engrafted it into his Country 
Lasses, or. The Custimi ol the Manor. Both these plays have bc^cii 
successful, and have, ol course, banished their original from the 
:lage ; and it must be contesHd llial its obscenity could nut be en¬ 
dured in the prewnt times. 

That part of the plot from whicli the play derives its name was 


* This seems to prove that the Comedy was composed and acted long be- 
’hre Fletcher’s death, and that it was revived in 1620. 
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probably taken from some Ifalian novel, which I have not suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering. Thu under-plot of Rutilio. Duarte, and 
Guiiunar, wa> .suggested by a novel in the Mecatotnmilhi of Gio- 
vanuaitista Giruhii Cinthio, Decab. Nov. 6. Kd. 3. 1574?, parte 
II., tol, 87 ; I he substance of which is as follows : 

“ Livia a noble lady of the city of Forli, had an only son, na¬ 
med Scipiu, adorned with every accomplishment, and warmly at¬ 
tached to his mother. He was unfortunately enamoured with a 
lady of loose charactei, who bestowed her favours upon others, 
and amongst these a young man of amiable manners, whomScipio 
accidentally encountered in tne lodgings of the courtezan. I'hc 
two lovers commenced a fight before the door, and the son of the 
widow received a wound, of which he expired soon after. The 
homicide was instantly pursued by the officers of justice, and see¬ 
ing the dour ofLivia's mansion standing open, sought refuge in the 
apartment of the mother of Scipie, and implored her protection. 
She granted his request, and concealed him. Suddenly the door 
opened, and the corpse of her beloved son was brought into the 
room. The unfortunate mother burst into loud lamentations, and 
was rendered so insensible by her grief, that she did not perceive 
the oflicers searching for, and discovering the murderer, whom she 
had taken under her protection. When she saw liim brought in 
fettered, her affection for her son was subdued by her sense of ho¬ 
nour. She denied his having been the cause of her son's death ; but 
the young man, seeing the certainty of death before him, made 
the last efi’urt, and, in moving accents, implored the forgiveness of 
the mother of his enemy ; offering to replace the loss she had sus¬ 
tained, and in every respect to become her son, promising the most 
dutiful and filial affection. NoLwithslanding her arms clung to 
the dead body of her murdered child, she was moved by the speech 
of the murdeicr ; and, after a struggle of maternal affection and 
pity for the young man, the latter gained the ascendancy, and slie 
not only forgave the homicide, but adopted him as a sou. But 
the magistrate of the city was a rigid executor of justice, and 
though he admired the eloquence of tlic youth, and the compas¬ 
sion of the mother, he ordered the culprit to be imprisoned, and 
executed the following day ; nor could the reasons of Livia, who 
represented herself as the person most deeply injured, and who 
conjured him not to deprive her of an adopted son, who would 
console her for the one ^hc had lust, move him from his resolution. 
Prospero Colonna, the lord of the city, was fortunately present, to 
whom she represented her case, and prevailed. The young man 
was pardoned, and for many years, under the adopted name of Sci- 
pio, consoled the affiicted Livia by the most assiduous filial atlec- 
tion. Upon her death-bed she took the most tender leave of him, 
and left him all her property. Her memory was honoured by a 
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monument, upon which were recorded her noble treatment of the 
homicide, and his filial regret at her departure.” 

'I'liere can be no doubt but that the author of the Custom of the 
Ciiisntry wasindebiod tor the under-plot of Rutilio, Duarte and Gui- 
omar.to the novelist. Bift tiicincidciits arcsoingeniously varied.and 
the actors, who, in the tale, are without any distin»ui''hing charac¬ 
ter, are in the pla}’ so admirably contrasted together, that Fletcher 
<^d cei tainlN ow'c less toCinthio, lhanShakspearc, in hisOlhello, was 
obliged to the same novelist. The more leading plot turns upon 
a ciistiijn which is said to have prevailed in former times, and the 
nature of which has rendereil tins coincd> not so accessible to fe¬ 
male readers as its inminierable lieauties deserve. But this plot 
is c/imparatively modesty when contrasted with the scenes tiansact- 
ed 111 the public stews of Lislion, where we are continually led to 
lament that such exquisite humour is lavished upon such a dis¬ 
gusting subject. Ami yet in the original prologue the play is said 
to he liee frcin any ofience; and, in the following lines, these very 
seem*- are held forth as a pattern for writing upon the subject mo¬ 
destly, b^ Richard Lovelace, a poet of no inconsiderable degree of 
merit; 


Jferr, ye foul speakers, that pronounce the air 
Of sle I will info nil where. 

And how, to clothe arif;lil >iiur wanton wit, 

Witlioiii her naht\ bawd iilieniiiii^ it. 

V'iew here a loose lhoui>ht, s;iid with ••uchagrace, 

Miiicrvii iniiilit have spoke in Veiiiii' face; 

So well dix^uised, that 'tw:iM conceived by nniie 
But Cupid l:ad IJiana'i- linen on; 

And all lii" naked parts so veiled, they evpresb 
'riu'siiapc w itli r loiidiii,; liie iinclc.inloiess ; 

I'liut if this refnini.'ition wiiic!i we 
Received, had not been buiied with thee, 

The stas^e, as this woik, mi^ht have liv'd and lov'd ; 

Her linos the aiisteie scarlet had approv <1 ; 

Ami tiie actors ^\i^ely lieeii litiin that olfeiiee 
As eJear, as now* they are from audience. 

Dryden, in the preface to his 'laics, certainly exceeds truth, 
when he says, “ Tlieie is more baudry in one play of Fletcher’s, 
called the Custom ol ilie C'oun»ry, than \i\ all ours together,** The 
ribaldry is perha[)S more dinct. but it is far less pernicious than 
that which occurs in most of the comedies of that poet's time. Y'et 
we cannot sufficiently regret tiiat our poets, in conipimnee with 
the lasie of their audience, cast away so much oterling humour 
ami wit upon such detestable scenes as occur in this comedy. 
What is peculiarly harassing, is the circumstance of their being 
90 interwoven with the )>iot, that the leader cannot omit them 
without the risk of losing the thread of the story. The contrary 
is fortunately the case in the Virgin Martyr, by Massinger and 
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Dekker. 1 must greatly regret that the stigma of having produ¬ 
ced such scenes cannot, in the present play, be fixed upon some 
more humble coadjutor, as the learned editor of Massinger has 
been able to do in the tragedy just mentioned. 

The Custom of the Country is certainly very entertaining, and 
may claim a high rank among the comedies of Fletcher and his 
partner. There is his characteristic liveliness of dialogufi, and 
his sprightly versification, which has been lately, with great injus¬ 
tice, accused of morbid softness. Rutilio is a very amusing cha¬ 
racter, and of a description which Fletcher delights in delineating. 
Hippolita's vicious desires arc too strongly drawn throughout the 
play to allow the reader to believe her assertion in the last 
scene: 

** Tbouj'li iny desires were loose, from unchaste art 
Heav’n knows I am free.” 

The minor characters arc, according to the usual practice with 
Fletcher, only sketched ; and though it may detract from tlie 
pleasure derived from scrutinising his plays as a critic, it certain¬ 
ly coincides so well with the general airiness of his dramatic struc¬ 
tures, that we do not regret the absence of those sharply-cdgcd 
characters with which the comedies of Jonson arc entirely filled. 
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THE PROLOGUE. 


So free this work is, gentlemen, from ofience, 
That, wc are confident, it needs no^defence 
From or from the poets. We dare look 
On any man, that brings his table-book 
To write down what again he may repeat 
At some great table, to deserve his meat. 

Let such come swcll’d with malice, to apply 
What is mirth here, there for an injury. 

Nor lord, nor lady, we have tax'd ; nor state, 
Nor any private person ; their poor hate 
Will be starved here ; for Envy shall not find 
One touch that may be wrested to her mind. 
And yet despair not, gentlemen ; the play 
Is quick and witty; so the poets say. 

And wc believe them ; the plot neat and new ; 
Fashion'd like those that arc approved by you ; 
Only, 'twill crave attention in the most, 
Because, one point unmark'd, the whole isTost. 
Hear first then, and judge after, and be free ; 
And, as our cause is, let our censure be. 


ANOTHER PROLOGUE,* 

AT A REVIVAL. 


We wish, if it were possible, you knew 

What we would give for this night's luck, if new ; 

It being our ambition to delight 

Our kind spectators with what's good and right. 

Yet so far know, and credit me, 'twas made 

By such as were held u'orkmcn in their trade ; , 

At a time too, when they, as 1 divine. 

Were truly merry, and drank lusty wine, 


* In the first folio, this is entitled, ** Another Prologue for The- 
Customc of the Country. For ray sonne Clarke.” What these words 
allude to, I have not been able to mscover. 

VOL. II. S 
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Tfic nectar of the muses. Some are here, 

I dare presume, to whom it did appear 
A well-drawn piece, which gave a lawful birth 
'Po passionate scenes, mixed with no vulgar mirth. 
But unto such to whom *tis known by fame 
From others, perhaps, only by the name, 

X am a suitor, that they would prepare 
Sound palates, and then judge their bill of fare. 

It were injustice to decry this now. 

For being liked before : You may allow * 

(Your candour safe) what’s taught in the old schools. 
All such as lived before you were not fools.” 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


Count Cloclio, governor^ and a dishonourable pur¬ 
suer of Zenocia. 

Manuel du Sosa, governor of Lisbon^ and brother to 
Guiomar. 

Arnoldo, a gentleman contracted to Zcnocia. 

Rutilio, a merry gentleman^ brother to Arnoldo. 
Qhiix'mOy father to Zenocia, 

Duarte, son to Guiomar ; a gentleman well qualified^ 
but vain-glorious. 

Alonzo, a young Porlugueze gentleman^ enemy to 
Duarte. 

Leopold, a sea-captain, enamoured of Ilippolyta, 
Zabulon, a Jew, servant to lUppolyta. 

Jaques, servant to Sulpitia. 

Zenocia, inistress to Arnoldo, and a chaste xrife. 
Guiomar, a virtuous lady, mother to Duarte. 
Hjppol3^ta, a rich lady, xv ant only in love xvith Ar¬ 
noldo, 

Sulpitia, a baxvd, mistress of the male-stews. 

Doctor, Chirurgeon, Officers, Guard, Page, Bravo, 
Knaves of the male-stews, Servants. 

The SCENE, (during the first Act,) a Town in 

Italy ; 

For the remainder, Lisbon. 
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CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY.* 


ACT 1. SCENE I. 

A Town in Italy. The Street, 

KnteY Rutilio and Aknoldo. 

Hut, Why do you grieve thus still ? 

Arn. ’Twould melt a marble, 

And tame a savage man, to feel my fortune. 

Rut, What fortune? 1 have lived this thirty 
years, 

* The Custum, on which a main part of the plot of this come* 
dy is built, prevailed at one time, as Mons. Bayle telU us, in 
Italy, till it was put down by a prudent and truly pious cardinal. It 
is likewise generally imagined to have obtained in Scotland fur a 
long time ; and the received tipinion hath hitherto been, that Euge- 
nius ill., king of Scotland, (who began his reign A. D. 533) or¬ 
dained, that the lord or master should have the first night’s lodging 
with every woman married to his tenant ordiondman. This obscene 
ordinance is supposed to have been abrogated by Malcolm IIL, 
who began his reign A. D. 1061, about five years before the Nor¬ 
man conquest, having lasted in force somewhat above five hundied 
years. Sec Blount, in his Dictionary of Law Termes, under the 
'Aord lyiercheta. Theobald, 

This account hath received the sanction of several eminent an- 
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And run through all these follies you call fortunes. 
Yet never fixed on any good and constant, 

But what 1 made myself: Why should I grieve^ 
tlien, 

At that * 1 may mould any way ? 
jirn. You are wide still. 

Rut. You love a gentlewoman, a young hand¬ 
some woman ; 

1 have loved a thousand, not so few. 

Am. You are disposed.^ 

R?tt. You hope to marry her; ’tis a lawful call- 

And prettily esteem’d of; but take heed then, 
Take heed, dear hrotlicr, of a stranger fortune 
Thau e’er you felt yet; Fortune mi/ foe'% a friend 
to it.^ 

tiquarians; but a learned writer. Sir David Dalrymple, hath un¬ 
dertaken to controvert the fact, and deny the actual existence of 
the Custom. See Annals of Scotland. The excellent commenta¬ 
tor on the Laws of England is oi opinion this Custom never pre¬ 
vailed in England, though he supposes it certainly did in Scotland. 

Reed. 

Wc may trace the origin of this tradition to the tax imposed, 
during.the ieudal times, in numerous countries, (in Scotland foi 
instance,) upon any tenant or bondsman when he married. In pro¬ 
cess of time, after the tax had gone into disuse, the vulgar would 
easily convert this historical truth into the fabulous tradition 
which forms one of the plots of this play. 

* And Ma/.J So the first folio. Corrected in the second. 

3 Fom are disposed.] You are merry; an expression which 
frcj{uently occurs in old plays. So in our authors' Wit Without 
Money: 

Val. I'll keep you waking, widow. 

L. Hart. You afe disposed, sir. 

4 Take heed, dear brother, of a stranger fortune 

Than e^er you jelt yet: Fortune my foc'^ a friend to it.'] 
i. e. Take heed of the consequences of marriage, the chance of 
cuckoldom. ** Fortune my foe" was the beginning of an old bal¬ 
lad, in which were enumerated all the misfortunes that fall upon 
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Am. ’Tis true, I love, dearly and truly love, 

A noble, virtuous, and most beauteous maid ; 

And am beloved again. 

Rut. That’s too much, o’ conscience ! 

To love all these, would run me out o’ my wits. 

Aril. Pr’ythee, give ear. I am to marry her. 

Rut. Dispatch it, then, and I’ll go call the pi¬ 
per. 

Ar n. But, oh, the wicked Custom of this Coun- 
try ! 

The barbarous, most inhuman, damned Custom ! 

Rul. ’Tis true,^ to marry is ("the most inhuman, 
Dainn’dJ custom in the world ; for, look }'oii, 
brother, 


mankind through the caprice of fortune. 'I'liis ballad i.s agair 
mentioned in our authorh’ Knight of the Burning Pestle : 

Old INIcr. Singf I say^ or bj/ the merri/ heart you come not in. 

Mercli. sir. Til aing, Fortujic my foe, itc. 

And it is likewise mentioned in a comedy of more recent date, 
called the Hump, or Mirrour of the Times (by John 'I'athuin, 
printed in lOO'O). A Frenchman is introduced at the bonfires 
made for the burning of the Humps, and, catching hold of Pris¬ 
cilla, Mrs Lambert’s waiting-woman, will oblige her to dance, and 
orders the music to play “ Fortune my foe.” TheobuUi. 

Kutilio sa 3 's that the ill lortuncs enumerated in the ballad are 
friends, when compared to those he has to tear from marriage. Mr 
Bitson observes, that “ the tune is the identical air now known by 
the song of ‘ Death and the Lady,’ to which the metrical lamen¬ 
tations of extraordinary criminals liave been usually chaunted lor 
upwards of two hundred years.” And Mr Malone has given us 
the following, as the first stanza of this popular ditty : 

“ Fortune^ my foe, why dost thou frown on me? 

Aiul will my turtune never better be ? 

Wilt tlinu, 1 say, for ever breed my pain. 

And wilt tlioii nut restore my joys again ?” 

’ *Tis true, to marry is a custom 
V the uorld; for, look you, brother.'^ So the old copy, which 
is so corrupt, that we are obliged to have recourse to some vio¬ 
lent remedy. Such the one adopted in the text, which is Seward’s, 
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Would any man stand plucking for the ace of 
hearts. 

With one pack of cards, all days on's life ? 

Arn. You do not, 

Or else you purpose not to, understand me. 

JRidt. Proceed ; I will give ear. 

A?'/!. They have a Custom 
In this most beastly country—out upon’t! 
lltit. Let’s hear it first. 

Ai'n. That when a maid’s contracted. 

And ready for the tie o’ th’ church, the governor. 
He that commands in chief, must have her maid¬ 
enhead, 

Or ransom it for money, at his pleasure. 

Rut, How might a man achieve that place ?— 
A rare Custom ! 

An admirable rare Custom!—And none excepted ? 
A?'n. None, none. 

Rut. The rarer still 1 How could 1 lay about 
me, 

In this rare ollice !—Are they born to it, or cho¬ 
sen ? 

Arn. Both equal damnable. 

Rut. Metliinks both excellent: 

’Would I Averc the next heir ! 

Ai'u. To this mad fortune 
Am I now come ; my marriage is proclaim’d, 

And nothing can reiieem me from this mischief. 
Rut. She’s very young ? 

Ar?i, Yes. 

Rut. And fair, I dare proclaim her, 

Else mine eyes fail. 

Ar?i. Fair as the bud unblasted. 


undoubtedly is ; but it is ns likely to have been the original read 
ing as any other that may be proposed. 
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Rut. I cannot blame him then : If’twere mine 
own case, 

I would not ^o an ace Icss.*^ 

Arn. Fie, Rutilio, 

Wily do you make your brother’s miseiy 
Your sport and game ? 

Rut. There is no pastime like it. 

Arn. 1 look’d for your advice,} our timely coun¬ 
sel. 

How to avoid this blow ,- not to be mock'd at, 
And my afflictions jeer’d. 

Rut.’ I tell thee, Arnoldo, 

All ihou wert my father, as thou art but my bro¬ 
ther, 

My younger brother too, I must be merry. 

And where there is a wench i’ th’ case, a young 
wench,’ 

A handsome wench, and so near a good turn too, 
An I were to be bang'd, thus must 1 handle it. 
But you shall see, sir, I can change this habit 
To do you any service ; advise what you please, 
And sec’with what devotion I’ll attend it. 

But yet, metliinks, I am taken with this Custom, 
And could pretend to th’ place. 

Enter Charino and Zenocia. 

• 

Ai'n. Draw off a little ; 

Here come my mistress and her father. 

[They reth'c* 


6 / would not go an ace /cfs.] i. e, \vc now i»ay, I would not 
liate an ace of it. Theobald, 

And where there is a wench it can, a young wcnchy 
A handsome wench^ and sooner a good turn too.] So the first 
folio. The second— yet can. Both are equally unintelligible; 
and the emendation of Mr Theobald roust unavoidably be adopted. 
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Rut. A dainty wench ! 

’Would I might farm this Cuatoin ! 

Char. IVfy dear daughter, 

Now to bethink yourself of new advice, 

Will be too late ; later, this timeless sorrow ; 

No price, nor prayers, can infringe the fate 
Your beauty hath cast on you. My best Zenocia, 
Be ruled by me; a father’s care directs you : 
Look on the count, look cheerfully and sweetly. 
What though he have the power to possess you, 
To pluck ybur maiden honour, and then slight 
you, 

By Custom unresistible to enjoy you ; 

Yet, my sweet child, so much your youth and 
goodness, 

The beauty of your soul, and saint-like modesty. 
Have won upon his wild mind, so much charm’d 
him. 

That, all power laid aside, what law allows him. 
Or sudden fires, kindled from those bright eyes, 
He sues to be your servant, fairly, nobly • 

For ever to be tied your faithful husband. 
Consider, my best child— 

Zen. I have consider’d. 

Char. The blessedness that this breeds too, con¬ 
sider : 

Besides your father’s honour, your own peace. 

The banishment for ever of this Custom, 

This base and barbarous use : For, after once 
He has found the happiness of holy marriage. 

And what it is to grow up with one beauty. 

How he will scorn and kick at such an heritage, 
Left him by lust, anil lewd progenitors ! 

All virgins too shall bless your name, shall saint it. 
And, like so many pilgrims, go to your shrine. 
When time has turn’d your beauty into ashes. 
Fill’d with your pious memory. 
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Ztn, Good father, 

Hide not that bitter pill I loath to swallow. 

In such sweet words. 

Char. The count’s a handsome gentleman ; 
And, having him, you’re certain of a fortune, 

A high and noble fortune to attend you : 

Wliere,® if you fling your love upon this stranger, 
This young Arnoldo, not knowing from what 
place 

Or honourable strain of blood ® he’s sprung, you 
venture 

All your own sweets, and my long cares, to no¬ 
thing ; 

Nor are you certain of his faitli; AVhy may not 
that 

Wander, as he docs, every where? 

Zen. No more, sir; 

I must not hear, I dare not liear him wronged 
thus : 

Virtue is never wounded, but I suffer. 

Tis an ill oifice in your age, a poor one, 

To judge thus weakly, and believe yourself too; 
A weaker, to betray your innocent daughter 
To his inteinp’rate, rude, and wild embraces. 

She hates as lleav’n hates falsehood. 

Rut. A good wench ! 

She sticks close to you, sir. \Aside to Arnoldo. 

Zen. His faith uncertain ? 

The nobleness his virtue springs from doubted ? 
D’ye doubt ’tis day now? or, when your body’s 
perfect. 

Your stomach’s well disposed, your pulses temjjc- 
rate. 


• Where.l Whereas. 

9 - of' blood.'\ These two words liavc been silently, and 

tlierefore most unwa rrantably, omitted by modern editors. 

1 
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D’ye doubt you arc in health ? I tell you, father, 
One hour of this man’s goodness, this man’s noble¬ 
ness, 

Put in the scale against the count’s whole being, 
(Forgive his lusts too, wliich arc half his life) 
lie could no more endure to hold weight with 
him. 

Arnoldo’s very looks arc fair examples; 

His common and indifferent actions, 

Rules and strong ties of virtue. He has my firs! 
love ; 

To him in sacred vow I have given this body; 

In him mj’ mind inhabits. 

Kut. Good wench still ! 

Zoi. And, ’till he fling me off, as undeserving, 
Which I coiifess^I am of such a blessing, 

Rut would be loth to fnul it so- 

Gh, never, \Comhig forxvard. 

Never, my happy mistress, never, never ! 

When your poor servant lives but in your favour,' 
One foot i’ th’ grave, the other shall not linger. 
W hat sacrifice of thanks, what age of service, 
What danger of more dreadful look tlian deatli. 
What willing martyrdom to crown me constant, 
IVfay merit such a goodness, such a sweetness ? 

A love so nobly great no power can ruin ! 

Most blessed maiil, go on : The gods that gave 
this, 

This pure unspotted love, the child of Heaven, 

In tlieir own goodness must preserve and sav'e it^ 
And raise you a reward beyond our recompenec. 

Zeu. I ask but, you a pure maid to possess. 

And then they have crown’d my wishes : If I fall 
then. 

Go seek some better love ; mine will debase you. 


hwi in your Jaxour*'] Except in your favour. 
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Rut. A pretty innocent fool! Well, governor. 
Though I thinly well of your Custom, anti could 
wish myself 

For this night in your place, heartily wish it; 

Yet if you play not fair play, and ahove-board 
too, 

I have a foolish gin here—* [Laying his hand upon 

his sxvord.'] -1 say no more : 

ril tell you what, and if your honour’s guts are 
not enchanted- 

Arn. I should now chide you, sir, for so decli¬ 
ning 

The goodness and the grace you have ever shew'd 
me, 

And your own virtue too, in seeking rashly 
To violate that love Heaven has apj)oiiited. 

To wrest your daughter's thoughts, part tiiat af¬ 
fection 

That both our hearts have tied, and seek to give 
it- 

Rut. To a wild fellow, that would worry her 
A cannibal, that feeds on the heads of maids,^ 
Then tlings their bones and bodies to the devil. 


* I have a foolish gin here.] This is the ol(( reading. Jt was 
altered by JMr Theobald to engine^ which lie alleges to ine.in a 
trap or snare, and never a sword or pistcd. Hut gin was undoubt¬ 
edly synonymous with engine; and if any thing might be caih d 
by the latter name, the former might equally well be employed. 
The term was, in fact, most frequently used for any warlike wea- 
])on or machine; and instances of its application in this sense 
might be adduced in great numbers, from the old romances, ftum 
Barbour’s Bruce, Wyntown, and Robert of Gloucester. 

3 To a viildfellow^ that would weary he-r.] So »hc folios. Amend¬ 
ed b}' Mr Theobald, 

♦ - heads of maids.] Maidenheads. An allusion to the un- 

courteous knights, giants, ogres, and other monsters of old ro¬ 
mance. 
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Would any man of discretion venture such a 
gristle 

To the rude claw's of such a cat o’ mountain ? 

You’d better tear her between two oaks ! ^ A 
town-bull 

Is a nicer stoick to this fellow, a grave philoso¬ 
pher ; 

And a Spanish jennet a most virtuous gentleman. 

Does this seem handsome, sir? 

'J hough I Confess 

Any man would desire to have her, and by any 
means, 

At any rate too, yet that this common hangman, 

That hath whipt off the heads of a thousand maids 
already, 

That he should glean the harvest, sticks in my 
stomach ! 

This rogue, that breaks young wenches to the 
saddle. 


5 youd belter lair her belxcecn two oahs.'] Sinis, or Sinnis, 
xvas a tyrant of a gigantic stature and strength, haunting the islli- 
nuis of the Peloponnesc, and was called or the Pine- 

bender. When any unhappy passenger fell into the clutches of 
this merciless man, he would bentl down, by main force, two pines 
till he had brought them to meet together, and, having fastened an 
arm and a leg to each of them, tore asunder the limbs of his 
wretched captives. Paiisanias tells us, that one of those pines was 
to be seen on the bunks oi a rivet even in his lime, under the reign 
of Adrian. This Sinnis was put to death by Theseus, in the same 
manner that he had exercised his cruelty upon others, as Plutarch 
informs us in the life of that hero. 

- Ncc Itx estjustior tiUa^ 

Qiutm neds uitijiccs arte ptrire sud. Theobald, 

Mr Theobald’s explanation of the classical allusion in the text 
is very plausible; and it would be well if he had contented himself 
with this note : but he proposes and introduces, in this part of the 
scene, the most violent alterations, accompanied with long anno¬ 
tations, though the text stands in no earthly need of them. 
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And teaches them to stumble ever after, 

That he should have her ! For my brotlicr now, 
That4s a handsome young fellow, and well thought 
on, 

And will deal tenderly in the business ; 

Or for myself, that have a repntation. 

And hav’^e studied the conclusions of these causes, 
And know the perfect manage—I’ll tell you, old 
sir, 

Hf I should call you “ wise sir,*’ I should belie 
you) 

This thing you study to betray your child to, 
This maiden-monger, when you have done your 
best. 

And think you have fix’d her in the point of ho¬ 
nour, 

Who do you think you have tied her to " A sur¬ 
geon ! 

I must confess, an excellent dissecter; 

One that has cut up more young tender Iamb- 
pies—^ 

Char. What I spake, gentlemen, was mere com¬ 
pulsion. 

No father’s free-will; nor did I touch your per¬ 
son 

With any edge of spite, or strain your loves ’ 

® Lamb-jiics seem lo have been a favourite dish formerly,— 
Deck'er, in his Belman of London, calls “ Lamb-pye a good meat 
vpon a table,—Ch. VIIL; where he describes “ IIpw a horse- 
courser makes a jade that has no stoniack, to cate lamb-pye 
that is, by beating, force it to gallop, though scarcely able to 
stand. 

7 —— 01 strain your loves."] Constrain or force. So this verb 
is properly explained by Mason. Theobald, and his learned co¬ 
adjutor, Sampson, would read—“ stain your loves.” The phrase, 
to stain with persuasions, or to stain lovo at all, almost amounts to 
nonsense. 
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With any base or hired persuasions. 

Witness these tears, how well 1 wish’d your for¬ 
tunes ! \Exit. 

Riii. There’s some grace in thee yet.—You arc 
determined 

To marry tliis count, lady ? 

Zcii. Marry liim, Rutilio ? 

Rut. Marry him, and lie with him, I mean 
Ztii, ’^^ou cannot mean that; 
if you be a true gentleman, you dare not ; 

The brother to this man, and one that loves him 
I’ll marry the devil first. 

Rul. A better choice ; 

And, lay his horns by, a handsomer bed-fellow j 
A cooler, o’ my conscience. 

A7'h. Pray let me ask you ; 

And, my dear mistress, be not angry with me 
For what I shall propound. I am confident 
No promise, nor no power, can force your love, 

I mean in way of marriage, never stir you ; 

Nor, to forget my faith, no state can win you 
Rut, for this Custom, which this wretched country 
Hath wrought into a law, and must be satisfied ; 
W here all the pleas of honour arc but laugh’d at, 
And modesty regarrled as a May-game ; 

W’hat shall be here consider’d ? Power we have 
none 

To make resistance, nor policy to cross it: 

'Tis held religion too, to pay this duty. 

Zen. I'll die an atheist then. 

•Arn. M\' noblest mistress, 

•f ^ * 

(Not that I wish it so, but say it were so,) 

Say you did render-up part of your honour, 

(For, whilst your will is clear, all cannot perish) 
Say, for one night you entertain’d this monster; 


Winyott.] The folios ivr.cl—wound you. 
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Should I esteem you worse, forced to this render ? 
Your mind 1 know is pure, and full as beauteous : 
After this short eclipse, you would rise again, 
And, shaking off that cloud, spread all your lustre. 
Zen, Who made you witty, to undo vourself, 
sir ? 

Or, are you loaden with the love I bring you. 
And fain would fling that burden on another ? 
Am I grown common in your eyes, Arnoldo ? 

Old, or unworthy of your fellowship ? 

D’ye think, because a woman, I must err; 

And therefore, rather wish that fall before-hand, 
Coloured with Custom not to be resisted ? 

D’ye love, as painters do, only some ]>icces, 

Some certain handsome touches of your mistress. 
And let the mind pass by you, unexamined? 

J5e not abused. W-ith what the maiden vessel ^ 

Is season’d first-You understand the proverb. 

Rut, 1 am afraid this thing w ill make me vir¬ 
tuous. 

Zen, Should you lay by the least part of that 
love 

You’ve sworn is mine, your youth and faith have 
given me, 

To entertain another, nay, a fairer. 

And,—make the case thus desp’rate,—she must 
die else; 

D’ye think I would give way, or count this ho¬ 
nest ? 


9 , —Wifh xvhat the maiden vessel 

Is season*dJirst—You understand the proverb.'^ The poets 
here had evidently Hor^c in their eye.. 

Qmo semel est imhuta recens, servahit odorem 

Testa diu. Theobald. 

There is a similar English proverb still in use —** The cask sa¬ 
vours of the first fill.'' 

VOL. II. 


T 
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Be not deceived; these eyes should never see you 
more, 

This tongue forget to name you, and this heart 
Hate you, as if you were born my full antipathy.* 
Empire, and more imperious love, alone 
Rule, and admit no rivals. The purest springs. 
When they are courted by lascivious land-floods, 
Their maiden pureness ana tlieircoolness perish,* 
And though they purge again to their first beauty, 
I'he sweetness of their taste is clean departed ; 

I must have all or none ; and am not worthy 
Longer tlie noble name of wife, Arnoldo, 

Tlian I can bring a whole heart, pure and hand¬ 
some. 

Aril. 1 never shall deserve you; not to thank 
you! 

V^ou arc so hcav'nly good, no man can reach 3*00 
I am sorry 1 spake so rashly*; ’twas but to try you. 
liiil. "^’ou might have try’d a thousand women 
so. 

And nine hundred fourscore and nineteen should 
Have followed your counsel. 

Take heed o’ clapping spurs to such free cattle. 
Ant. We must bethink us suddenly and con¬ 
stant! 

And wisely too ; we expect no common danger. 
Ze/t. Be most assured I’ll die first. 
liut. An t come to that once. 

The devil pick his bones that dies a coward ! 

Enter Clod 10 and Guard. 


I’ll jog along with you.—Here comes the stallion : 


■ As if you V'cre born my ftiJl antipathy.] Alliuling lo the oncc- 
fnvourilc doctrine o( sa ni|)iithie.s and antipathies ; for in both the 
folios the word is in Italics, and begins with a capital letter. 
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How smug he looks upon tlie imagination 

Of what he hopes to act! Pox on your kidneys ! 

How they begin to melt! How big he bears ! 

Sure, he will leap before us all. What a sweet 
company 

Of rogues anti panders wait upon his leu dness !— 

Plague of your chaps! you ha' more handsome 
bits * 

Than a hundred honester men, and more deser¬ 
ving.- 

How the dog leers ! 

(JloiL \To Arnoldo.] You need not now be 
jealous ; 

I speak at distance to your wife ; but, when the 
priest has done, 

We sliall grow nearer then, and more familiar. 

Rut. \^Aside.\ I’ll watch you for that trick, ba¬ 
boon; I’ll smoke you. 

The rogue sweats, as if he had eaten grains ; he 
broils ! 

If I do come to the basting of you- 

Am. Your lordship 

May happily speak this to fright a stranger; 

But ’tis not in your honour to jicrform it. 

The Custom of this place, if such there be, 

At best most damnable, may urge you to it; 

But, if you be an honest man, you hate it. 

HoAvever, I will presently prepare 

To make her mine ; and most undoubtedly 

Believe you are abused; this Custom feign’d too; 

And what you now pretend, most fair and vir¬ 
tuous. 

Clod, Co, and believe ; a good belief does well, 
sir.— 

And you sir, clear the place; but leave her here. 

Am. Your lordship’s pleasure } 

Clod, That anon, Arnoldo ; 
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This is but talk. 

Rut. Shall we go off? 

Arn. Hy any means : 

1 know she has pious thoughts enough to guard 
her; 

jBcsidcs, here’s nothing due to him ’till the tie be 
done. 

Nor dare he offer. 

Rut. Now do I long to worry him !— 

Frav have a care to the main chance. 

[7b Zenocia, 

Zen. Pray, sir, fear not. 

[Exeunt Arn. and Rur. 
Clod. Now, what say you to me ? 

Zen. Sir, it becomes 

I'lic modesty that maids are ever born with, 

To use few words. 

Clod. Do you sec nothing in me ? 

Nothing to catch your eyes, nothing of wonder. 
The common mould of men come short, and want 
in ? 

Do you read no future fortune for yourself here ? 
And what a happiness it may be to you, 

To have him honour you, all women aim at ? 

To liave him love you, lady, that man love you. 
The best, and the most beauteous, have run mad 
for ? 

Look, and be wise; you have a favour offer’d you 
1 do not every day propound to women. 
i"oii arc a pretty one ; and, though each hour 
I Um glutted with the sacrifice of beauty, 

I may be brought, as you may handle it, 

To cast so good a grace and liking on you-- 

You understand. C’ome, kiss me, and be joyful 
I give you leave. 

Zen. ’Faith, sir, ’twill not shew handsome; 

Our sex is blushing, full of fear, unskiH’d too 
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In these, alarums.* 

Clod. Learn then, and be perfect. 

Zen. 1 do beseec’h your honour pardon me, 
And take some skilful one can hold you play ; 

I am a fool. 

Clod. 1 tell thee, maid, T love thee; 

Let that word make thee happy ; so far love thee, 
Tiiat though I may enjoy thee without ceremony, 
1 will descend so lovv to marry thee. 

Metliinks, I see the race that shall spring from us’ 
Some, princes; some, great soldiers. 

Ztn. I am afraid 

Yoiir honour’s cozen’d in this calculation; 
for, certain, I shall ne'er have child by you. 

CM Why? 

Zc/i llccause I must not think to marry you. 

I dare not, sir : The step betwixt your honour 

And my poor humble state- 

eVor/. I will descend to tliee, 

And buoy thee up. 

Zen. I’ll sink to th’ centre first. 

VV’liy would your lordsliip marry, and confine that 
pleasure 

You ever have had freely cast upon you? 

Take heed, my lord; this marrying is a mad mat¬ 
ter : 

Lighter a pair of shackles will hang on you, 

And quieter a quartane fever tind you. 

If you wed me, 1 must en joy you only ; 

Your eyes must be cu-U’d home; your thoughts iji 
cages, 

To sing to no ears then but mine; your heart 
bound; 


* ^larums.2 So the oldest folio. The second, and all the other 
editions—alarms. The words were often used synonymously, 
})oth having originated from the war-cry d Varnm, 
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The Custom, that your youth was ever nursed in, 
Must be forgot; I shall forget my duty else, 

And how that will appear- 

Clod. We’lJ talk of that more. 

Zen. Besides, I tell yc, I am naturally. 

As all young women are, that shew like hand¬ 
some, 

Exceeding proud; being commended, monstrous 
Of an uiHiuiet temper, seldom pleased. 

Unless it be with infinite observance ; 

Which you were never bred to. Once well an 
gered. 

As every cross in us provokes that passion. 

And, like a sea, I roll, toss, and chafe a week 
after : ^ 

And then, all mischief I can think upon; 
a'Vbusing of your bed the least and poorest- — 

(I tell you what you’ll find:) And in these fits, 
This little beauty you are pleas’d to honour. 

Will be so chang’d, so alter'd to an ugliness, 

To such a vizard-Ten to one I die too ; 

Take’t then upon my death, you murder’d me. 
Clod. Away, away, fool ! Avhy dost thou pro¬ 
claim these. 

To prevent that in me thou hast chosen in ano¬ 
ther ? 

Zen. Him I have chosen I can rule and master. 
Temper to what I please; you are a great one, 
Of too strong will to bend ; 1 dare not venture. 


^ The oldest folio has the following marginal direction here— 
“ Boy ready for the songswhich proves that the play was 
printed from the prompter’s book. 

^ And, like a sea^ Trolly toss, and cliaje a week after,'] So the two 
folios; and though the line is not one of the smoothest, the author 
undoubtcdl}’ wrote it so. The modern editors silently read, Like 
a sea I roll, toss, chafe a whole week afterwhich is scarcely more 
metrical than the original reading. 
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Be wise, my lord, and say you were Avell coun- 
sell’d; 

Take money for my ransom, and forget me ; 

'1 will be both safe and noble for your honour: 
And wbeiesoeVr my fortunes shall conduct me. 
So worthy mentions I shall render of you, 

So virtuous and so fair-- 

C/o(L You will not marry me? 

^cn. I do beseech your honour be not angry 
At what 1 say,—1 cannot love ye, dare not; 

But set a ransom ^ for the flower you covet. 

[ Kneels. 

Clod, No money, nor no prayers, shall redeem 
that, 

Xot all the art you have. 

Zen. Set your own price, sir. 

Clod. Go to your wedding ; never kneel tome ! 
W hen that’s done, you are mine ; 1 will en joy you. 
Your tears do nothing; I. will not lose my Cus- 
tom, 

To cast upon myself an empire’s fortune. 

Zen. ]\ly mind shall not pay this Custom, cruel 
man! 

Clod. Your body will content me; I’ll look for 
you. [Exeunt severally. 

^ But sot a ransom,'^ First folio, “ But such a ransom.” Cor¬ 
rected in the second* 
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77ie Same. A Bed-Room in Cliarino’s House, co¬ 
vered with black. 

Enter Ciiauino, a Boy, and Servants, in black. 

Char. Strew all your wither’d flowers, your an- 
tunin sweets, 

By the hot sun ravished of bud and beauty, 

Thus round about her bride-bed ! hang those blacks 
there, 

The cmblenis of her honour lost! All joy, 

That leads a virgin to receive her lover, 

Keep from this place : All fellow-maids that bless 
her. 

And blushing do unloose her zone, keep from 
her: ^ 

No merry noise, nor lusty songs, be heard here. 
Nor full cups crown’d with wine make the rooms 
giddy: 

This is no mask of mirth, but murder’d honour!— 
Sing mournfully that sad epithalamion 
I gave thee now; and pr’ythec, let thy lute weep. 

Song by the Boy, and Dance. Enter Rutilio. 

’Rut. How now ? what livery’s this? do you call 
this a wedding? 

This is more like a funeral. 


* Here is another staijo-dircction in the old folio, ** Bowie of 
wine ready." Such marginalia should be preserved in the notes, 
as they strongly mark the poverty of the stage in those days. 
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Char. It is one, 

And niy poor daughter going to her grave; 

To his most loatli’d embraces, that gapes for lier.— 

Make the earl’s bed ready.—Is the marriage tlonc, 
sir r 

Hut. Yes, they are knit. 13ut must this slub- 
berdcgullion’ 

Have her maidenhead now ? 

Char, There’s no avoiding it.® 

Rut. And tliere's the sealfold wliere she must 
lose i t 

Char. 'J'he bed, sir. 

Rut. No way to wipe his mouldy chaps ? 

Char. That we know. 

Rut. To any honest well-deserving fellow. 

An ’twere but to a merry eobler, I could sit still 
now, 

T love the game so well; but that this pucklist,® 

This universal rutter-Fare ye well, sir ; 

And if 3 'ou have any good pray’rs, put ’em for¬ 
ward, 


^ Sluhberdcgullion.'l A word formed like lattcrdemullion, from 
slulfbcrer, which generally, in old authors, signiticb a bungler; hut 
in the present instance the modern signilicalion of slubbering, viz. 
kissing, caressing, pawing, alfords a better meaning. 

* Am, There's no avoiding it. 

Rut. And therds the scnf/old where she must lose it ? 

Am. 77ie bedy sir.] Arnoldo’s name is here jiut to two 
speeches, when we do not And him on the stage, and which come 
with more propriety from Charino, to whom we have placed them. 
—Ed. 1778. 

® Pucnjisi.] This word occurs in Love’s Sacrifice, by Ford. 
(Ed. 1810, i. 371.) “ Petrarch was a dunce, Sannzar a g«iose, 
and Ariosto a. puck/ist to me.” The word is dcfineil by Johnson, 
“ Puckball, or Piickjist^ n. s. [from Pgck tlic fairy, a fairy’s 
ball,3 a kind of mushroom, full of dust.” But he gives no autho¬ 
rities. It is evidently thence used as a term of worthlessness and 
contempt. The word rutter is taken from the rutting of deer, 
and needs no further explanation. 
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There may he yet a remedy. 

Char. I wish it; 

And all my best devotions offer to it. [Exit Rut. 

Enter Clodio and Guard, 

Clod. Now, is this tie dispatchM ? 

Char. I think it he, sir. 

Clod. And my bed ready ? 

Char. There you may (juickly find, sir, 

Such a loath’d preparation. 

Clod. Never grundile. 

Nor fling a discontent upon my pleasure : 

It must and shall be done.—Give me some wine, 
And fill it till it leap upon my lips!— 

[A Servant brings a cup of wine. 
Here's to the foolish maidenhead you wot ol’, 

The toy 1 must take pains for ! [Drinks. 

Char. 1 beseech your lordship. 

Load not a father’s love. 

Clod. Pledge it, Chari no; 

Or, by my life, I’ll make thee pledge thy last: 
And be sure she be a maid, a perfect virgin, 

(I will not have my expectation dull’d) 

Or your old pate goes off. I am hot and fiery. 
And my blood beats alarums through my body, 
And fancy, high —Vou of my guard retire. 

And let me hear no noise about the lodging. 

But music and sweetairs.—Now fetch your daugh¬ 
ter ; 

And bid the coy wench put on all her beauties, 
All her enticements ; out-blush damask roses. 
And dim the breaking East with her bright crys 
tals. • 

I'm all on fire ; away 1 . 

Char. And 1 am frozen, [Exit xvith the Guard* 
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Enter Zenocia with bow and quiver, an arrmv bent; 
Arnoldo and Rutilio after het'y armed, 

Zen, Come fearless on. 

Rut. Nay, an I budge from thee, 

Beat me with dirty sticks. 

Clod* What masque is this r 
\Vh at pretty fancy to provoke me higli ? 

The beauteous huntress, fairer far and sweeter ! 
Diana, ahews an Ethiop to this beauty, 

Protected by two virgin knights. 

Rut. That’s a lie, 

A loud one, if you knew as much as I do.— 

The guard’s dispers’d. 

Arn. Fortune, I hope, invites us. 

Clod. I can no longer hold; she pulls my heart 
from me. 

Zen. Stand, and stand fix’d; move not a foot, 
nor speak not; 

For, if thou dost, upon this point thy cleath sits. 
Thou miserable, base, and sordid lecher ! 

Thou scum of noble blood ! repent, and speedily ; 
Repent thy thousand thefts from helpless virgins, 
Their innocence betray’d to thy embraces ! 

Arn. The base dishonour that thou dost to 
strangers, 

In glorying to abuse the laws of marriage; 

The infamy thou hast flung upon thy country, 

In nourishing this black and barbarous Custom. 
Clx)d. My guard ! 

Arn. One word more, and thou diest. 

Rut. One syllable 

That tends to any thing, but “ I beseech you,** 
And, “ as you’re gentlemen, tender my case,’* 

And I will thrust my javelin down thy throat. 
Thou dog-whelp ! thou- 
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Pox uj30ii thcc, wliat should I call thee ?—poin- 
pioii ! 

Thou kiss iny lady ? thou scour her chaiiihcr-pot. 

Thou have a maidenhead ? a motley coat, 

You great blind fool. Farewell, and be liang’d to 
you.— 

Lc3sc no time, lady. 

y/r/i. Pray take your pleasure, sir ; 

And so we ll take our leaves* 

Zen, We are detennincd. 

Die, before yield. 

Honour and a fair grave- 

Zm, liefcjre a lustful bed ! So lor our fortunes, 
liut. Dll cat a n'ltec' good count ! Cry, pry- 
thee, cry. 

Oh, what a wench hast thou lost! Cry, you great 
booby. \^EjL'eiiut» 


Enter Chari NO. 

Clod And is she gone then? Am I dishonour’d 
thus, 

Cozen’d and baffled?—^ly guard there !—No man 
answer ? 

My guard, 1 say !—Sirrah, you knew of this plot.— 
Where are my guard —I’ll have your life, you 
villain. 

You politic old thief! 

Char. Heaven send her far enough, 

And let me pay the ransom ! 

m 

“ Du cat a whee, good ^Tis very much out of charac¬ 

ter, that ail iLiliaii lo an Italian sluuild talk Welch, in his merri¬ 
ment; neither of \vhom, in all probability, ever heard a syllable ol 
that language. Theobald. 
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Enter Guard. 

Guard. Did your honour call us ? 

Clod. Post every way, and presently recover 
The two strange gentlenieii, and tlie fair lady. 
Guard This day was married, sir? 

Clod, 'rhe same. 

Guard. W c saw ’em 

Making with all main speed to the port. 

Clod. A ^\^‘ly, \' i 11 ain s ! 

Recover her, or I shall die.— [E:i\ Gua)'d.] Deal 
truly ; 

Didst not thou knoM'? 

Char. Ry alt that’s good, I did not. 

If}our honour mean their Hight, to say I grieve 
fur that, 

^\'ill he to tic: You may Ijandlc me as 3^011 please. 
Clad. Re sure, with all the cruelty, with all the 
rigor; 

For thou hast robb’d me, villain, of a treasure— 

Kilter Guard. 


How now " 

Guard, 'fhey’re all aboard; a bark rode ready 
for ’em, 

And now are under sail, and past recovery. 

Clod. Rig me a ship with all the speed that may 
1)1 ‘ ; 

I will not lose her!—Thou, licr most false father, 
Shalt go along; and if I miss her, hear me, 

A whole day will I study to destroy thee. 

Char. 1 shall be joyful of it; and so you'll find 
me. \ Exeunt, 
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Lisbon^—A Room in the House of Donna 

Guioniar. 

Enter Manuel uu Sosa and Guiomau. 

Mayi, I liear and see too much of him, and that 
Compels me, madam, tliough unwillingly. 

To wish I had no uncle’s part in him; 

And, much I fear, the comfort of a son 
You will not long enjoy. 

Gi/i. 'Tis not my fault, 

And tlicrefore from his guilt my innocence 
Cannot be tainted. Since his father’s death, 
(Peace to his soul !) a mother’s pray Vs and cart 
Were never wanting in his education. 

His childhood I pass o’er,*^ as being brought up 
Under my wing; and, growing ripe for study, 

I overcame the tenderness and joy 
I had to look upon him, and provided 
The choicest masters, and of greatest name, 

Of Salamanca, in all liberal arts. 

JlJa/?. To train his youth up:—I must witness 
that. 

Gui. How there he prosper’d, to the admiration 
Of'all that knew him, for a general scholar, 

Being one of note before he was a man. 

Is still remembered in that academy. 

From thence I sent him to the emperor’s court, 

* O'er.] This woru was first introduced by the editors of the 
second folio. 
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Attended like his father’s son; and there 
-Maintain’d him in such bravery and height, 

As did become a courtier. 

J/i/f/. ’Twas that spoil’d him ; 

My nephew had been happy, [but for that.] ’ 

The court’s a school, indeed, in which some few 
Learn virtuous principles ; but most forget 
^\'hatever they brought thither good and honest. 
Trifling is there in practice ; serious actions 
Arc obsolete and out of use. My nephew 
Had been a happy man, had he ne'er known 
What's there in grace and fashion. 

f/wi. 1 have heard, yet. 

That, while he liv’d in court, the emperor 
Took notice of his carriage ^ and good parts ; 

The grandees did not scorn his com[)any; 

And of the greatest ladies he was held 
A complete gentleman. 

Man. He, indeed, danc’d well: 

A turn o’ th’ toe, with a lofty trick or two, 

To argue nimbleness and a strong back, 

Will go far with a madam, ’lis most true. 

That he’s an excellent scholar, and he knows it; 
An exact courtier, and he knows that too; 

He has fought thrice, and come off still with ho¬ 
nour, 

Vyhich he forgets not. 

Gill. Nor have 1 much reason 
To grieve his fortune that way. 

Man. You are mistaken. 

Prosperity docs search a gentleman’s temper, 

5 IButJ'or that."] These words have boon introduced by modern 
editors, and their insertion seems to be absolutely necessary. But 
their having given no notice of‘^uch an alteration is highly reprehen¬ 
sible. 'I’his is a flagrant, but by no means uncommon instance of 
^uch silent interpolation. 

+ Carriage. Behaviour. 
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More than his adv'erse fortune. I have known 
Many, and of rare parts, from their success 
In private duds, rais’d up to such a pride, 

And so transform’d from what they were, that all 
That lov’d them truly wish’d they had fallen in 
them. 

1 need not write examples ; in your son 
’Tis too apparent; for ere Don Duarte 
Made trial of his valour, he, indeed, was 
Admir’d for civil courtesy ; but now 
He’s swoln so high, out of his own assurance 
Of what he dares do, that he seeks occasions, 
Unjust occasions, grounded on blind passion, 
Eveivto be in quarrels; and this makes him 
Sliiinn’d of all fair societies. 

Gui. ’Would it were 
In iny weak pow’r to help it! I will use. 

With niy entreaties, th' authority of a mother, 

As you may of an uncle, and enlarge it 
With your command, as being a governor 
To the great king in Lisbon. 

Enter Duarte and his Page. 


Alan. Here he comes : 

We are unseen; observe him. VPhey retire. 

Dua. Boy. 

Page. My lord. 

Dua. What saith the Spanish captain that I 
struck, 

To my bold challenge } 

Page. He refus’d to read it. 

Dua, Why didst not leave it there ? 

Page, I did, my lord ; 

But to no purpose ; for he seems more willing 
To sit down with the wrongs, than to repair 
His honour by the sword. He knows too well, 
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That from your lordship nothing can he got 
But more blows and disgraces. 

r) 2 /a. He’s a wretch, 

A miserable wretch, and all my fury 

Is lost upon him. Holds the masque, appointed 

I’ tlf honour of Hippolyta? 

Page. ’Tis broke off. 

Tlie reason ? 

Page. This was one ; they heard your lordship 
W as, by the ladies’ choice, to lead tlie dance; 
And therefore the}', too well assur’d how far 
"\'ou would out-shine 'em, gavx it o'er, and said 
T1 icy would not serve for foils to set you off. 
l%ia. They at their best arc such, and ever shall 
be, 

Wlicre I appear. 

Man. Do you note liis modesty 

^Apart to CJiJioMAK. 

T>ua. But was there nothing else pretended? 
Page. Yes ; 

Voung Don Alonzo, the great captain’s nephew, 
Stood on comparisons. 

T>ua. With whom ? 

Page. With you; 

And openly profess’d that all precedence. 

His birth and state consider’d, was due to him; 
Nor were your lordship to contend with one 
So far above you. 

Dua. 1 look down upon him 
With such contempt and scorn, as on my slave; 
He’s a ns me only, and all good in him 
He must derive from his great gramisires’ ashes ; 
For had not their victorious acts bequeath’d 
His titles to him, and wrote on his forehead, 

“ This is a lord,” he had liv’d unobserv’d 
By any man of mark, and died as one 
Amongst the common rout. Compare with me? 

VOL. II. i; 
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*Tis giant-like ambition; I know him, 

And know myself: tliat man is truly noble. 

And be may justly call tliat vi^orth bis own, 
Which his deserts have purchas’d. I could wish 
My birth were more obscure, my friends and kins¬ 
men 

Of lesser power, or that my provident father 
Had been like to that riotous emperor 
That chose his belly for his only heir; 

For, being of no family then, and poor. 

My virtues, wheresoe’er I liv’d, should make 
That kingdom my inheritance. 

Gilt. Strange self-love ! {Apart, 

l^ua. For if I studicil the country’s laws, 

I should so easily sound all their depth. 

And rise up such a wonder, that the pleaders, 
That now arc in most practice and esteem, 

Should starve for want of clients. If 1 travell’d, 
Like wise Ulysses, to see men and manners, 

I wouhl return in act more knowing, than 
Homer could fancy him : if a physician, 

So oft I would restore death-wounded men. 

That, where I liv'd, Galen should not be nam’d ; 
And he, that join’d again the scatter’d limbs 
Of torn llippolytus, sliould be forgotten. 

I could teach ()vid courtship, how to win 
A Julia, and enjoy her, though her dower 
Were all the sun gives light to: And for arms. 
Were the Persian host, that drank up rivers, added 
To the Turk's ^ present powers, I could direct. 
Command, and marshal them. 

Man. And yet you know not {Coniing fonvard. 
To rule yourself; you would not to a boy else, 
Like Plautus’ braggart, boast thus. 

5 T’m/'A's.] So wc should undoubtedly read, and not Turls*. 
The Grand Siffiiior was cummoiily called by the title of the Great 
Turk, or merely the Turk 
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Dua. All I speak, 

In act I can make pfooil. 

Gui. Why then, being master 
Of such and so good parts, do you ilestroy tliem 
With self-opinion; or, like a rich miser. 

Hoard up the treasures you possess, imparting 
Nor to yourself, nor others, the use of them? 
They arc to you bat like enchanted viands, 

On which you seem to feed, yet pine with hunger ■ 
And tliose so rare perfections in my son, 

Which would make others haj)py, reiuler me 
A wretched mother. 

Man. You are too insolent; 

And those too manv excellencies, that feed 
Your j)ride, turn to a plurisy,® and kill 
That which should nourish viitiic. J)are you 
think, 

All blessings arc confen'd on you alone? 

You’re grossly cozen’d ; there's no good in you 
Wliich others have not. Are \ ou a scholar? so 
Are many, and as knowing. Are you valiant? 
Waste not that courage then in brawls, buts])eud 
it 


® Tlurisifi] So the oldest folio : the second and all the following 
copies, pleurisy. Plurisy is often used for plurality, too great a 
quantity : and this meaning of the word is proved by Warburton, 
Toilet, Malone, and Holt White, in their several notes on the fol¬ 
lowing passage in Hamlet: 

-Goodness growing to a plurisy, 

Die^ in his own loo-much.*' 

« 

The explanation is undoubtedly right; but 1 greatly doubt whe¬ 
ther the authors of the ditlcront plays there quoted did not con¬ 
found the word with the disease pleurisy, for in every instance the 
danger is alluded to, death often resulting from the presence of 
plurisy. Had they merely meant abundance, or plurality, we 
should certainly sometimes find the wou) used in a more favour¬ 
able sense. Mr Mason proposed the reading of the first folio, aN 
an emendation of his own. 
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r th' wars, in service of your king and country. 
I>ua. Yes, so I might be general: No man 
lives 

That’s worthy to command me. 

Man. Sir, in Lisbon, 

I am; and you shall know it. Every hour 
I am troubled with complaints of your behaviour 
From men of all conditions, and all sexes.^ 

And my authority, which you presume 
Will hear you out, in that you are my nephew, 
No longer shall protect you ; for I vow, 

Though all that’s past I pardon, 1 will punish 
The next fault with as much severitv 
As if you were a stranger ; rest assur’d on’t. 

Crifi. And by that love you should bear, or that 
duty 

You owe a mother, once more I command you 
To cast this haughtiness olf; which if you do, 

All that is mine is yours ; If not, expect 
My pray Vs and vows for your conversion only, 
But never means nor favour. 

[jEweiint Man. anc/ Gui. 

Z)/m. I am tutor’d 

As if 1 were a child still ! The base peasants 
That fear and envy my great worth, have done 
this : 

But I will find them out; I will abroad.®— 

’ Fro/fi men of all conditions., and all sexes.] This is llie true 
reading;, and the ohl one, A second from is understood. IManuel 
sayL, “ 1 am troubled with complaints from all kinds of men, and 
from all sexes.'* Sympson's reading, sects, was retained in the 
edition of 1778. 

• I will aboord. Yet wiy So the first folio ; the se¬ 

cond, “ I will o* board. Get my disguise.” From the latter the 
reading in the lc.xt was formed by Syrapson, who seems, however, 
not to have been capable of understanding his own emendation. 
For he supposes that Duarte resolved in a pet to quit his native 
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Get my disguise.—I have too long been idle ; 
Nor will I curb my spirit; I was born free, 

And will pursue the course best liketh me. 


SCENE ir. 


77/^ Same.—The Harbour. 

Enter Leopold, Sailors, and Zenocia. 

IjCoJ). Divide the spoil amongst you ; this Fail 
captive 

I only challenge for myself. 

Sail. You have won her. 

And well deserve her. Twenty years I have liv’d 
A burgess of the sea, and liave been present 
At many a desj)eratc dght, but never saw 
So small a haik with such incredible valour 
So h)ng defended, and against such odds; 

And by two men scarce arm’d too. 

Leap. ’Lwas a wonder. 

And yet the courage they express'd, being taken, 
And their contempt of death, won more upon me 
Than all they did when they were free. Me- 
thinks 

I see them yet, when they M'ere brought aboard 

Us, 

Disarm'd and ready to be put in fetters; 

How on the sudden, as if they had sworn 
Never to caste the bread of servitude, 

country !—To go abroad is to go out of the house. This eluci¬ 
dation is put down here, not for the reader, but for future com¬ 
mentators like Mr Sympson. 
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Both snatching up their swords, and from thisvir- 

Taking a farewell only with their eyes. 

They Icap’d into tlie sea. 

Sail Indeed, ’twas rare. 

Leap. It wrought so much on me, that, but I 
fear’tl 


'J’lic great ship tliat pursued us, our own safety 
Jlind'ring my eliaritable purpose to 'em, 

I would have took 'em up, and with their lives 
The}’ should liave had their liberties. 

Zen. Oil, too late ; 

For they are lost, l‘or ever lost! 

Leap. 'Fake comfort; 

'Tis not impossible but that they live yet; 

For, when they left the ships, they were within 
A league o’ th’ shore, and with such strengihand 
cunniiiir 


They, swimming, did delude the rising billows, 
With ()nc hand making wa^’, and w itii the other 
Their bloody swords advanc’d, threatning the 
sea-gods 

With war, unless they brought them safely oif, 
'i’hat 1 am almost coiilident they live, 

And you again may see them. 

Zcii, In that ho])C 
I brook a wretched being, till I am 
IVlade certain of their fortunes ; but, they dead. 
Death hath so many doors to let out life,'*’ 

I. will not long sur\'ive them. 


Leap. Hope the best; 

And let the eourtcous usage you have found, 
Not usual in men of war, persuade you 


® Death hath so many doors to let out Uje-^ 
Mille viac mart is^ 
r»s V^irgil in his jEiicis. 


rheohuhl. 
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To tell me your condition. 

Zen. You know it; 

A captive my fate and your power liavc made me : 
Such 1 am now ; but wliat I was, it skills not f 
For, they beiiij** dead, in whom I only live, 

I dare not challenge family, or country; 

And therefore, sir, iiujuire not: Let it sullice, 

I am your servant, and a thankful servant,— 

If you will call that so, which is hut duty,— 

I evxr will be; and, my honour safe, 

(W hich nobly hitherto you have preserv’d) 

No slavery can appear in such a form, 

W Inch, with a masculine constancy, 1 will not 

J5oltllv look on and suft’er. 

«• 

fjeop. ^ oil mistake me : 

That 3 ou are made m} prisoner, ma}" prove 
The birth of your good foiiune. I do find 
A winning language in your tongue and looks, 
Nor can a suit by you mov’d be tlenied; 

And, therefore, of a prisoner you must be 
The victor's advocate. 

Zl'h. To M'hom r 
LeoJ). A lady ; 

In whom all graces, that can jicrfect beauty, 

Are friendly met. I grant that you are fair; 
And, had 1 not seen her before, perhaps 
I might have sought to you. 

Zen. This 1 hear gladly. 

Ltop. To this incomparable lady I will give 
\ ou ; 

•t ^ • 

(Yet, being mine, you are already hers ;) 

And to serve her is more than to be free, 

* It skills not."I It is of no moment; it m.atiers not. The 
phrase occurs again in the next scene, and is indeed very common 
in old authors. 
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At least, I think so. And when you live with 
her. 

If you w U please to think on him that brought 
you 

To such a happiness, (for so her bounty 

Will make you think licr service,) you shall ever 

Make me at your devotion. 

Zcfi. All 1 can <lo, 

Rest you assur’d of. 

Leap. At night I'll present you ; 

Till when, I am y'our guard. 

Zen. Ever your servant! [Kveufii 


SCENE 


III. 


’J7ie Si reef. 


Kilter Arnoldo and Rltilio. 


Arn. 'I’o what are we reserv’d ? 

Rut. ’Troth, ’tis uncertain. 

Drowning we have ’scap’d miraculously’, and 
Stand fair, for ought 1 know, for hanging : Mo- 

VVVve none, nor e’er are * like to have, ’tis to be 
doubted. 

Resides we’re strangers, wond rous hungry straii- 


gers ; 

And charity growing cold, and miracles ceasing. 
Without a conjuror’s help, 1 cannot find 
When we shall eat again. 


• - - cer «/r.] These words are omiUed in the modern edi¬ 

tions. And, in the thinl line after this, the pronoun “ 1" is in¬ 
troduced after “ help which last is undoubtedly proper ; but in 
both instances, the alterations pass entirely unnoticed in the noto®. 

6' 
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Arn. These are no wants, 

If put in balance witli Zenocia’s loss : 

In that alone all niiscries are spoken ! 

Oh, my llutilio, when I think on her, 

And that which she may sutler, hein^ a captive, 
Then I could curse myself; almost tliose powers 
That send me from tlie fury of the ocean.’ 

Yoifve lost a wile, indeed, a fair and 
chaste one ; 

Two hlcssino-s not found often in one woman. 


Hut she ma}^ be recover’d : Questionless, 

The ship that look us was of rortugal ; 

And here in Lisbon, by some means or otlier, 

We may hear of licr. 

ulrn. In that hope 1 live. 

Rut. And so do I : Hut hope is a poor sallad 
d’o dine and su}) with, after a two-day's fast too. 
Have you no money left : 

Not a ilenier. 

Rut. Nor any thing to pawn? 'tis now in fa¬ 
shion. 


Having a mistress, sure you should not be 
W^ithout a neat historical sliirt.'* 


^ 'rhen I could curse myself; almost those poiccrs 

That me from the Jury of the ocean .Mr Theobald al¬ 

ters send to j'tnccd ; Mr Sewaid j)ro[Joses saved, and Mr Syinpson 
serxed. TJic fust of these gentlemen says, “ The powers did not 
send Arnoldo Irom the fury ot the ocean, but protected him Irom 
it.” A strange assertion. 'Ihey protected him troin this fury, by 
sending l.iin to land.—l al. 177 S. 'i’hese editois propose to read 
sent, but leiy properly do not disturb the text. Mr Mason ap¬ 
proves of Seward's alteration. But the old reading is sense, and 
therefore must remain. 

• 

* JIaxing a mistress, sure you should not be 

IVithout a neat historical shirt .This relates to the shirts of 
our authors’ days, which, being more worn in sight, were f*ifen 
adorned with diverse embroideries, as in the folluning quotation 
from Jasper Mayne’s City Mutch. Among other characteristics 
of a strict puritan, it is said, that 
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Am. For sluinic. 

Talk not so poorly. 

Ilut. I must talk of that 
Necessity prompts us to ; for beg I cannot; 

Nor am 1 made to creep in at a window, 

To filch to feed me. Something must be done, 
And suddenly j resolve oii’t,* 

Kntcr Zabulox and a ServanL 

Am. What are these ? 

Jial One, by his habit, is a Jew. 

Zab. No more : 

Thon’rt sure that’s he? 
iSVvT. Most certain. 

Zah. How long is it 
Since first she saw him? 

Serv. Some two hours. 

Zad. lie gone [Ej'it Servant. 

Let me alone to work him. 

Rill. How he eyes you ! 

Now he moves towartls us : In the devil’s name. 
What would he with us? 

Am. Innocence is hold ; 

Nor can 1 fear. 

Zab. That you are poor, and strangers, 


She works religious petticoats ; for flower 
She’ll make chuich-histunes ; her needle doth 
So saiiclily niy cushionetb, hesulet-, 

' JSIy smoch’slcci'ts have such holy embroiderieSj 
And iiie so learned, that 1 fear in time 
All my apparel will he quoted by 
Some pure instructor,” 

5 lleiolve o«V.] That is, be assured of it. So in Wit at Seve¬ 
ral Weapons : 

“ I hope now you’re resolved she loves you, knight ?” 
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I easily perceive. 

Rut, Rut that yoiril help us, 

Or any of vour tribe, we dare not liope, sir. 

Zah. Why think you so ? 

Rut. Recause you are a Jew, sir ; 

And courtesies come sooner from the devil 
Tjian any of your nation. 

Zai). We are men, 

And have, like you, compassion, wlien we find 
Tit subjects for our bounty ; and, lor proof 
J’hat we dare give, and freely—(not to you, sir; 

[ To 111 TIL I o. 

Pray spare your ]>ains)—there’s gold : Stand not 
amazed ; 

’Tis current, I assure you. 

Rut. Take it, man ! 

Sure thy good angel is a .few, and comes 

In his own shape to help thee. I could wish now, 

Mine would aj^pear too, like a J’urk.* 

.Ini. I th.mk you ; 

Rut }et must tell you, if this be the jirologuc 
'i'o any bad act } on would ha\ e me practise, 

I must not lake it. 

Zdh. This is but the earnest 
Of that which is to follow ; ami the bond, 

A\diich you must seal to for't, is your advance- 
neiit. 

i’ortunc, with all ihatVs in her power to give, 
OlVers herself up to you : Entertain her: 

And tiiat whicJi princes have kneefd for in vain. 
Presents itself t«> ycni. 


'll.in'c i*, here, in the first folio, this marginal rlireclion— 
"I'apets ready." And two or three pages altcrwards, oppusitc 
Rutiiio's speech, beginning, “To be disgraced as you are," &c.— 
“ l^ights ready." they are both to remind the prompter to or¬ 
der candles lor tlic ensuing scene. 
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’Tis above wonder. 

Zab. But I'ar beneath the truth, in my relation 
Of what you sliali possess, if you embrace it. 
There is an liour in cacli man’s life appointed 
To make his liap|)iness, if then he seize it 
And this (in which, beyond all expectation, 

You are invited to your good) is yours. 

If you dare follow me, so ; if not, liereafter 
Expect not the like oiler. [E<xiL 

ylrn. ’Tis no vision. 

Rut. ’Tis gold. I’m sure.^ 

Am. We must, like brothers, sliare; 

There’s lor you. 

Rut. By this light, I’m glad I have it: 

There are few gallants (for men may be such, 
And yet want gold ; yea, aiul sometimes silver) 
But would receive such favours from the de\il, 
Though he appeared like a broker, and demanded 
Sixty i’ th' hundred. 

Aru. Wherefore should I fear 
Some j)lot uj)on my life ? ’tis now to me 
Not worth the keeping. I will follow him. 
Farewell! Wish me good fortune ; wc shall meet 
Again, 1 iloubt not. 

Rut. (Jr ril ne'er trust Jew more, 

Nor Christian, for his sake.—Blague o' my stars ! 

[£., :it AiiNOLDO. 

There is an hour in each 7uan's fij'c appointed 
To make his happiness^ ij then he seize 2 f.] llow much nioii* 
nobly, and more pnotically, ib the bontiinent expicbsed by Shaks- 
pcare, in his Julius Cie^ar ! 

“ There is a tide in the aO'uirs of men, 

Which, tiikcn at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage ol their life, 

Is bound in shallows and in misery.” Theobald. 

* 'riiis and the following two speeches were, in the first folio, 
printed us one, but properly divided ii'.to three in the second. 
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How long might I have walk'd without a cloak, 
Before I should liavc met with such a fortune ! 
We elder brothers, though we are proper men, 
Ha’ not the luck ; lia' too much beard; that spoils 
us ; 

The smooth chin carries all.—What's here to do 
now ? 

Kilter Ditaktf,, Alonzo, ami a Pa^e. 

Dua. I’ll take you as I find you. 
yilou. That were base ; 

^\)U see I am unarm’d. 

Dua. Out with your bodkin :* 

Your pocket-tlagger, your stiletto; out witli it, 
Or, by this hand, I'll kill you. Such as you are 
Have studied the undoing of poor cutlers. 

And made all manly weapons out of fashion : 

You carry poniards to murder men, 

Yet dare not wear a sword to guard your honour 

® Out mth your bodkin.] A bodkin was the ancient term, it is 
ima^inctl, for a Mnall dagger. Gabcoigne, speaking of Julius C.e- 
sar, says— 

“ At last, with bodkins duhM and <loust to ticatli, 

All, all his glory vanish’d with his brratli.” 

In the inaigin of Stowe’s Chronicle, ed. Uil4, it is said that Cre- 
sar was slain with bodkins ; and in the Muse’s Looking-Glass, by 
Ilandolph, 1(>38, 

“ Apko. A rapier’s but a bodkin. 

Dcil. And a bodkin 

Is a most dang’rous w( apon : Since I read 
Of Julius Cicsar’s death, I durst not.venture 
Into a taylor’s shop, for fear of bodkins” 

Again, Hamlet says— 

“ When he himself might his quic'tus make 
With a bare bodkin.” 


Hteeven ». 
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Rut. That’s true, indeed. Upon my life this 
gallant 

Is bribed to repeal banish’d swords. 

Dua. I’ll shew you 

The difl'erence now between a Spanish rapier 
And your pure Pisa.* 

Alon. Let me fetch a sword ; 

Upon mine honour I'll return. 

Dua. Not so, sir. 

Aton. Or lend me yours, I pray you, and take 
this. \To liuTir.io. 

Rut, To be <lisgraced as you are ? no, I thank 

you: . 

’Spite of the fashion, while I live, I am 
Instructed to go arm’d, Wliat lolly 'tis 
For you, that are a man, to put yourself 
Into your enemy’s mcrey. 

Dua. Yield it (jiiiekly, 

Or ril eut olf your hand, and now disgrace you; 
Thus kick and balile you : As you like this, 

{Kic/iS him. 

You may again prefer complaints against me 
To my uncle and my mother, and then think 
To make it good with a ])oniar<l. 

Alon. I am paid 
For being of the fashion. 

Dua. Get a sword ; 

* j4nd your pure P/srt.] The Pisa and Provent sword-blades 
never were in any esliinalion. Those ot Turkey, 'loledo, and tlie 
atec) tempered in the water of the K.bro, were eminent for their 
goodness, and consequently boro a price. I'he epitlietl have sub¬ 
stituted [poor] tor the corrupted one, shews that contempt which 
Duarte would express for a Pisa rapier. T/nubuld. 

Pure is undoubtedly right, and is meant ironically, (as Mason 
observes;) not ** mere Pisa,'* the explanation of the editors in 
1778. So in the Elder Brother, 

“ A couple of pure puppies yoked together.” 
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Then, if you dare redeem your reputation, 

You know I am easily found. I'll add this to it. 
To put you in mind. [Kicks him. 

Rill. You are too insolent, 

Anri do insult too much on the advantasfc 
Of that which your iinecjual weapon gave you, 
More than your valour. 

Thi(t. This to me, you peasant ? 

Thou art not wortliy of my foot, poor fellow; 

Tis scorn, not pit}^ makes me give thee life : 
Kneel down and thank me for’t. How ! do you 
stare ? 

RiU. 1 have a sword, sir, you shall iiml ; a good 
one; 

'fhis is no stahhin<v guard. 

Diia. \\'ert thou thrice arm'd, 

Thus yet I durst attempt thee. [Sh'ikcs him. 

Rut. Then have at you ; ['J'heif ji^h/. 

I scorn to take blows. 

r>U(t. Oh ! I'm slain. [Falls. 

Pa^c. Ilelf)! murder! murder! 

Aloii. Shift for yourself; you are dead else ; 
\'ou’ve kill'd the governor’s nephew. 

Pane. Raise the streets there. 

A/oit. If once you arc beset, you cannot ’scape. 
M'ill you betray yourself? 

Rat. Undone for ever ! 

f Ed'cinit lluTiLio and Alonzo. 

Knlcr Of/lcers, 

1st Ojfi. Who makes this outcry ? 

Page. Oh, iny lord is murder’d i 
This way he took ; make after him. Help, help 
there! [E.vit Page. 

9,d Ojji. ’Tis Don Duarte. 

Ist Offi. Pride has got a fall ! 
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He was still in quarrels, scorn'd us peace-makers. 
And all our bill-aiithoritj^; now he has paid for’t; 
You ha’ met with your match, sir, now. Bring off 
his hodv, 

And hear it to tlie governor. Some pursue 
The murderer ; yet if he scape, it skills not; 
Were I a prince, 1 would reward him for’t: 

He has rid the city of a turbulent beast; 

There’s few will ])ity him : But for his mother 
T truly grieve, indeed ; she's a good lady. 


S C E N E 1Y. 

A Bed-Chamber m Donna Ciuiomau's Jlonsv. 

Kilter Guiomau and Servants. 

Cru'i. He's not i’ th’ house 
Serv. No, madam. 

Giii. Haste and seek him ; 

Go all, and every where ; I’ll not to-bed, 

’Till you return him. Take away the lights too ; 
The moon lends me too much, to lind my fears : 
And those devotions I am to pay, 

Arc written in my heart, not in this book ; 

And I shall read them there, without a taper. 

[She kneels. Exeunt Servants. 

Enter Rutilio. 

Rut. I am’pursued ; all the ports arc stopt too; 
Not any hope to escape ; behind, before me. 

On either side, I am beset. Cursed fortune ! 

My enemy on the sea, and on the land too; 
Bedcem’d from one aliliction to another! 
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’Would I had made the greedy waves my tomb. 
And died obscure and innocent; not as Nero, 
Smear’d o’er witli blood. V'hither luive my fears 
brought me ? 

I am got into a house ; the doors all open ; 

This, by the largeness of the room, the hangings. 
And other rich adornments, glist'riug through 
The sable mask of night, says it belongs 
To one of means and rank. No servant stirring? 
Murmur, nor whisper ? 

GuL Who’s that ? 

Rut, By the voice. 

This is a woman. 

Gui. Stepha’ Jasper, Julia ! 

Who waits there 
Rul. ’Tis the lady of the house ; 
ril tly to her protection. 

Gui. Speak, what are you ? 

Rut. ()f all that ever breath'd, a man most 
wretched. 

Gui. I’m sure vou are a man of most ill man- 
ners ; 

You could not with so little reverence else 
Press to my private chamber. VV'hither would 
you ? 

Or what tlo you seek for ? 

Rul. Gracious woman, hear me ! 

I am a stranger, and in that I answer 

All your demands; a most unfortunate stranger, 

That, call’d unto it by my enemy’s pride, 

Uav'c left him dead i’ th’ streets. Justice pursues 
me. 

And, for that life I took unwillingly. 

And in a fair defence, I must lose mine, 

Unless you, in your charity, protect me. 

Your house is now my sanctuary; and the altar 
I gladly would take hold of, your sweet mercy, 
vox. ir. V 
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By all that’s clear unto you, by your virtues. 

And by your innocence, that needs no forgive¬ 
ness. 

Take pity on me ! 

Gui. Are you a Castilian ? 

But. No, madam; Italy claims my birth. 

Gui. I ask not 

With purpose to betray j’^ou ; if you were 
Ten thousand times a Spaniard, the nation 
We Portiigals most hate, I yet would save you. 
If it lay in my power. Lift up these hangings ; 
Behind my bcd’s-licad tlicre’s a hollow place. 

Into which enter. [Rutilio retires behind the bed.1 

-So; but from this stir not, 

If th’ oilicers come, as you expect they will do : 

I know they owe such reverence to my lodgings, 
That they will easily give credit to me, 

And search no further. 

Hut. The blessed saints pay for me 
The infinite debt I owe you! 

Gut. How he quakes ! 

Thus far I feel his heart beat.—Be of comfort; 
Once more I give my promise for your safety. 

All men are subject to such accidents. 

Especially the valiant;—and who knows not, 

But tliat the charity I afford this stranger, 

My only son elsewhere may stand in need of? 

Enter Pagef Officers, and Set'vants, Duaute 

on a Biei\ 

1 Serv. Now, madam, ifyour wisdom ev'cr could 
Raise u]) defences against floods of sorrow, 

That haste to overwhelm you, make true use of 
Your great discretion. 

2 Serv Your only son, 

My Lord Duarte’s slain. 
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1 Offf. His murderer, 

Pursued by us, was by a boy discovered 
Knt’rin^ your house, and that induced us 
To press into it for his apprehension. 

Gui Oh! 

1 Serv. Sure her heart is broke. 

Offi. jMadam ! 

Gui. Stand off! 

My sorrow is so dear and precious to me, 

7"hat you must not partake it; suffer it, 

Like Wounds that do bleed inward,* to dispatch 
me I 

Oh, my Duarte, such an end as this 
Thy pride long since did prophecy; thou art dead, 
And, to increase in\ misery, thy sad mother 
IMust make a wilful shij)wrcck of her v'ow. 

Or thou fall unrcvengccl. My soul’s divided ; 
And piety to a son, and true performance 
Of hospitable duties to my guest, 

That arc to others angels, are my furies. 
Vengeance knocks at my heart, but my word 
given 

Denies the entrance : Is no medium left. 

Rut that I must })rotect the murderer, 

Or suffer in that faith he made his altar? 
JMothcrly love, give j)lace; the fault made this 
way. 

To keep a vow, to which high Heav’n is witness, 
Ileav’n may be pleased to pardon ! 

* Hleed inward.] Folios —breed inward. Opposite to this line 
there i% in the first folio, this marginal direction—** Hold a purse 
ready." 
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Enter Manuel, Doctors and Surgeons, 

Alan. ’Tis too late ; 

He’s gone, past all recovery : Now reproof 
Were but unseasonable, when i should give com¬ 
fort ! 

And yet remember, sister- 

Gut. Oh, forbear! 

Search for the murderer, and remove the body, 
And, as you think fit, give it burial. 

Wretch that I am, uncapablc of all comfort! 

And therefore 1 entreat my friends and kinsfolk, 
And you, my lord, for some space to forbear 
Your courteous visitations. 

Alan. We obey you. 

[E.veunt, all but Guiomar, xtnih the bodij. 
Rut. My spirits come back, and now Despair 
resigns 

Her place again to Hope. [Cotves forth. 

Gui. Whate’er thou art. 

To whom I have given means of life, to witness 
With what religion I have kept my promise. 

Come fearless forth ! but let thy face be cover’d, 
Tliat I hereafter be not forc’d to know thee; 

For motherly affection may return. 

My vow once paid to Heav’n. Thou hast ta’en 
from me 

The respiration of my heart, the light 
Of my swoln eyes, in his life that sustain’d me. 
Yet, my word giv’n to save you, I make good. 
Because what you did was not done with malice. 
You are not known ; there is no mark about you 
That can discover you ; let not fear betray you. 
W'itli all convenient speed you can, fly from me, 
That I may never see you; and that want 
Of means may be no let unto your journey, 
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There are a hundred crowns. Yoirre at the door 
now, 

And so farewell for ever. 

]h(t. Let me first fall [Kneels, 

Before your feet, and on them pay the duty 
1 owe your ooodness : Next, ail blessings on you, 
And Heav'n restore the joys 1 have bereft you, 

W ith full increase hereafter! Living, be 

The goddess styled of liospitality. \Exeunt 


ACT HI. SCENE L 


A Hall in the House w/TIippolyta. 

Enter Leopold and Zexocia. 

Leop. riiiig off these sullen clouds; you are cn> 
tcr'd now 

Into a house of joy and happiness; 

I have prepar’d a blessing for you. 

Zen. Thank 3 'ou : 

IMy state would ratlier ask a curse ! ^ 

Leop. You’re peevish, 

And know not when you are friended. Tve used 
those means, 

The lady of this house, the noble lady, 

^ In the first folio this line was misplaced in the fixllowing speech 
of l^copold, which mistake was rectified in the second. 
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Will take you as her own, and use you graciously, 
Make mucli of what you’re mistress of, that beau- 

ty; . 

And expose it not to such betraying sorrows: 
When you are old, and all those sweets hang wi¬ 
ther’d, 

. Then sit and siiyh. 

Zen. My autumn’s not far off. 

Enter Servant. 

Leap. Have you told your lady? 

Serv. Yes, sir ; 1 have told her 
Both of your noble service, and your present. 
Which she accepts. 

Lcop. I should be blest to see her. 

SerxK That now you cannot do : She keeps hcf 
chamber, 

Not well dispos’d, and has denied all visits. 

The maid I have in charge to receive frciin you. 
So please you render her. 

Leap. With all my service. 

But fain 1 would have seen- 

Serv, ’Tis but j’our patience ; 

No doubt she cannot but remember nobly. 

Leap. These three years I have lov’d this scorn¬ 
ful lady, 

And follow’d her with all the truth of service; 

In all which time, but twice she has honour’d me 
With sight of her blest beauty.—When you please, 
sir, 

You may receive your charge; and tell your lady, 
A gentleman, who^c life is only dedicated 
To her commands, kisses her beauteous hands.— 
And, fair one, now, your help : You may remem¬ 
ber 

The honest courtesies, since you were mine, 
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I ever did your modesty. You shall be ncarlicr ; 
And if sometimes you name my service to her, 
And tell her with what nobleness 1 love licr, 
I'will be a gratitude I shall remember. 

Zen. M'hat in my power lies, so it be honest— 
Leop. I ask no more. 

Serv. You must along with me, fair. 

Lap. And so I leave you two; but to a for¬ 
tune 

Too happy for my fate; You shall enjoy her. ^ 

f Ed'eunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Room in the same, splendidly furnished., 

Enter ZAiiuioN and Seroants. 

Zah. Be quick, be quick ; out with the banquet 
there ! ^ 


* And so I leave you lico ; hut to a fortune 
Too happy for my fate: You shall enjoy her .3 MrSympson, 
with his usual tuiidness for alteration, cavils at ilns passage, and 
for her reads here. Till this gentleman made Leopold talk down¬ 
right nonsen'-e, he said, sensibly enough, “ I leave you to a bet¬ 
ter fortune than fate allows me; the enjoyment of Ilippulyta’s 
presence."—Ed. 1778. 

Mason is not satisfied with this amendment, and charges Symp- 
son with having interpolated “ to" in the preceding line, as it is 
not “ in the ohl copies." It is not in the second, but it is in the 
first, and must therefore be retained. The explanation of the last 
editors will scarcely be louiid necessary, if the emphasis is laid 
upon the pronouns “ my" and ** )Ou".in the last line. 

* Out tiith the banquet there.'J^ A banquet is set out in about 
eight lines after this, as wc find by the marginal direction. The 
oldest folio in 1647, when this play was first printed, has it, out 
tvith the bucket there ; and then it must relate to the vessel that 
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These scents are dull; cast richer on, and fuller ; 
Scent every place. Where have you plac’d the 
music ? 

SerxK Here they stand ready, sir. 

Zaij. Tis well. Be sure 
The wines be lusty, high, and full of spirit, 

And anibcr’d all.^ 

Scfv. They are. 

Zab. Give fair attendance. 

Ill the best trim and state make ready all. 

1 shall come presently again. 

[A banquet set forth. 


JicKl tlic |jcrfiimcs. I onty mention tlic variations of the copies ; 
for, us the sense of the text is not ail'ccteti, 'tis no matter which oi 
the words we espouse. Theobald. 

The trading of the second folio is certainly varied with great 
propuely, 

^ And ambei'M all.] Not only wines, but all kinds of victuals 
seem to have been seasoned with anabergris formerly. J)r New¬ 
ton has a curious note on the following passage of Milton's Para¬ 
dise Keguined: 

In pastry built, or from the spit or boiled, 

Gris amber steamed.” 

He observes, that “ ambergris or groy amber is esteemed the 
best, and used in perfumes and cordials. A curious lady communi¬ 
cated the following remarks upon this passage to Mr Peck, which 
we will here transcribe:—* Grey amber is the amber our author 
speaks pf, and melts like butter. It was formerly a main ingre¬ 
dient ill every concert fur a banquet; viz, to fume the meat with, 
and that whether boiled, roasted, or baked ; laid often on the top 
of a baked pudding ;—which last I have ate of at an old courtier's 
table. And I remember, in our old chronicles, there is much 
complaint of the nobility's being made sick at Cardinal Wolsey's 
banquets, with rich-scented cates, [eatables,] and dishes most cost¬ 
ly dressed with ambergris., 1 also recollect I once saw a book, 
writ by a gentlewoman of Queen Ebzabeth's age, where ambergris 
is mentioned as the hautgout of the age.” 

Ambergris was considered also as a provocative ; and this ex¬ 
plains the anxious inquiry in the text, whether the wine was high¬ 
ly ainbeied. 
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2 Sen\ We shall, sir.— [Exit Zab. 

AVhat preparation s this ? Some new device 
^ly lady has in hand. 

1 Serv. Oil, prosper it. 

As long as it carries good wine in the mouth, 
And good meat with it! W'here are all the rest ? 

2 aSWt. They are ready to attend. [H/usic. 

1 Serv. Sure, some great person ; 

They would not make this hurrv else. 

2 Yen'. Hark, the music. 

Enter Zabulox Aunoi.do. 

It will appear now, certain ; here it comes. 

Now to our places. 

Arn. Whither will he lead me ? 

What invitation’s this ? to what new end 
Are these fair preparations ? a rich banquet, 
IMusic, and every place stuck with adornment, 

Fit for a prince’s welcome ! What new game 
Has Fortune now prepar'd, to shew me happy, 
And then again to sink me r ’Tis no illusion ; 
Mine eyes are not deceiv’d, all these arc real. 
What wealth and state ! 

Zab. Will you sit down and eat, sir? 

These carry little wonder, they are usual; 

Rut you shall see, if you be wise to observe it, 
That, that will strike indeed, strike with amaze¬ 
ment : 

Then if you be a man !—This fair health to you. 

[Drin'ks, 

Arn, What shall I secI pledge you, sir. I 
was never 

So buried in amazement! [Drinks. 

Zab. You are so still: 

>rink freely. 

Arn. The very wines arc admirable ! 
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Good sir, give me but leave to ask this question. 
For wluit great worthy man are these prepar’d? 
And wliy do you bring me iiither? 

Zah. Thc\v are ibr you, sir ; 

And undervalue not the worth you carry, 

You are that worthy man : Think well oi’ these, 
They shall be more, and greater, 

Arn, Vydl, blind Fortune, 

Thou liast the prettiest changes, when tjiou’rt 
pleas’d 

To play thy game out wantonly- 

Zab. Gome, be lusty, 

And awake your spirits. 

Arn. Good sir, do not wake me. 

For wiUino-ly 1 would die in this dream. Prav 
whose servants 

Are all these that attend here? 

Zab. They are yours ; 

They^ wait on y^ou. 

Arn, I nev’^cr yet remember 
I ke|)t such faces, nor that I was ever able 
To maintain so many. 

Zab. Now you are, and shall be. 

Arn. You’ll say this house is mine too? 

Zab. Say it ? swear it. 

Arn. And all this wealth ? 

Zab. Tliis is the least you see, sir. 

Arn. Why, where has this been hid these lliii- 
ty years ? 

For, certainly, I never found I was wealthy 
Till this hour; never dream’d of house and ser¬ 
vants ; 

I had thought I had been a younger brother, a 
poor gentleman. 

I may cat boldly then ? 

Zab. ’Tis prepar’d for y^ou. 

[Aknolpo sits down and eats* 
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^Ini, The taste is perfect, and most delicate: 
But why for me ? Give me some wine —1 do ilrink, 
I feel it sensibly, and 1 am here, 

Here in this glorious place : 1 am bravely us’d 
too.— 

(iood gentle sir, give me leave to think a little; 

I or either I am much abus'd- 

Strike, music ; 

And fting that lusty song.^* [ J/z/avV, a?id a Sung* 
Arti. Bewitcliing harmony ! 

Sure, 1 am turn’d into another creature, 

Enter IIirroLVTA. 

Happy and blest; Arnoldo wan unfortunate.— 
Ha, bless mine eyes ! what precious piece of na¬ 
ture 

To poze the world ? 

Zab. I told you, you would sec that. 

Would darken these poor preparations. 

^ And sing that lusty .vow".] Lusti/^ at lirst \ ioxv, may seem an 
odd epithet appropriated to music ; but it means that wanton, in- 
\iterating song, inciting to amorous ploasurob. So, bclure, iu 
this very play, 

Ko merry noise^ nor lusty songs, be heard here. 

So, again; 

. . ■ ComCy be lusty, 

And u'ake your spirits. 

So, towards the conclusion of Wit without Rfoiicy; 

—— ComCf boy, sing the song I taught you. 

And sing it lustily. 

And, in the Mad Lover, songs in this free strain arc expressed by 
another, but equivalent term : 

I’ool. - JFhat nets songs, sirrah ? 

Stic. A thousand, tnwi, a thousand. 

Fool. ■ Itcliing airs. 

Alluding to the old sport, Theobald* 
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What think you now ? Nay, rise not ; ’tis no vi¬ 
sion. 

j4rn. ’Tis more ; ’tis miracle. 

J//p. You arc welcome, sir. 

It speaks, and entertains me; still more 
glorious ! 

She is warm, and this is flesh here : How she stirs 
me ! 

Bless me, what stars are there ! 

//ip. May I sit near you ? 

Arn. No, you’re too pure an object to behold, 
Too excellent to look upon and live; 

I must remove. 

Zab. She is a woman, sir. 

Fie, what taint heart is this! 

Arn. The house of wonder ! 

Zab. Do not you think yourself now truly hap- 

py ? 

You have the abstract of all sweetness by you, 
The precious wealth youth labours to arrive at. 
Nor is she less in honour, than in beauty; 
Ferrara’s royal duke is proud to call her 
His best, his noblest, and most happy sister; 
Fortune has made her mistress of herself, 
Wealthy and wise, without a power to sway her; 
Wonder of Italy, of all hearts mistress. 

Arn. And all this is-- 

Zab Ilippolyta, the beauteous. 

Hip, You arc a poor relater of my fortunes. 
Too weak a chronicle to speak my blessings. 

And leave out that essential part of story 
I am most high and happy in, most fortunate,— 
I’he accpiaintance, and the noble fellowship 
Of this fair gentleman.—Pray ye, do not wonder, 
Nor hold it strange to hear a handsome lady 
Speak freely to you. With your fair leave and 
courtesy, 
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I will sit by you. 

Aj'h. I know not what to answer, 

Nor where I am ; nor to what end consider 
Why you do use me thus.’ 

Hip. Are you angry, sir, 

Because you’re entertain'd with all humanity? 
Freely and nobly us'd ? 

Arn. No, gentle lady, 

That w'ere uncivil; but it much amazes me, 

A stranger, and a man of no desert, 

Should lind such floods of courtesy. 

Hip. I love you, 

I honour you, the lirst and best of all men ; 

And, where that fair opinion leads, 'tis usual 
These trifles, that b^t serve to set off, follow. 

I would not have you proud now, nor disdainful, 
Because I say 1 love 3011 , though 1 swear it; 
Nor think it a stale favour I fling on you. 
Though you be handsome, and the only man, 

I must confess, I ever lix’d mine eye on, 

And bring along all promises that please us. 

Vet 1 should hate you then,despise you, scorn you; 
And with as much contempt pursue your person, 
As now I do with love. But you are wiser, 

7 - nor to "what end consider 

IVky you <i(» use me The old folios place a semicolon 

after consider, and a ])oint ol interrogation at the end ; and road, 

“ Why dti you.^'-The emendation in the text is Masoi/s, and 

is, in my opinion, a very happy one. The former editors place a 
semicolon after end," and make Ariioldo ask, “ Consider, why 
do you use me thus f” which appears a very absurd question'. In 
the present reading, “ ccnsiilcr" means conceive, us in the follow¬ 
ing passage of the Spanish Curate, quoted by Mr Mason : 

“-he may be any where 

For ought that 1 consider.” 

It is with great hesitation that the usual rule of the present edi¬ 
tor, not to alter, but for the very strongest reasons, is departcfl from 
in the present instance. But this seems to afford one of those reasons. 
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At least, I think, more master of your fortune; 
And so I drink your healtli. 

Arn, Hold fast, good honesty ; 

I am a lost man else ! 

Hip. Now you may kiss me ; 

’Tis the first kiss I ever ask’d, I swear to you. 
Arn. That I dare do, sweet lady. [Kisses her. 
Hip. You do it well too ; 

You are a master, sir ; that makes vou cov. 

Arn. ’Would you would send your people off. 
Hip. Well thought on.— 

Wait all without. 

Zab. I hope she is pleased thoroughly. 

[Exeunt Zah. and Servants. 
Hip. Why stand you still ?#herc’s no man to de¬ 
tect you ; 

My people are gone off. (yome, come, leave con- 
juring; 

The spirit you would raise is here already ; 

Look boldly on me. 

Arn. What would you have me do ? 

Hip. Oh, most unmanly question ! have you do ? 
Is’t possible your years should want a tutor ? 

I’ll teach you : Come, embrace me. 

Ai'n. Fie, stand off; 

And give me leave, more now than e’er, to won¬ 
der, 

A building of so goodly a proportion, 

Outwardly all exact, the frame of heaven. 

Should hide within so base inhabitants. 

You are as fair as if the morning bare you; 
Imagination never made a sweeter ; 

Can it be possible, this frame should suff'er,® 

* Can it be possible, this frame should suffer, 

And, built on slight ajf'cctions, fright the viewer ?] Sewaril 
and Mason wish to read totter, but 1 cannot see the great ini'^ 
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And, built on slight allections, fright the viewer? 
Re excellent in all, as voii arc outward, 

The worthy mistress of those many blessings 
Heav’n has bestow’d; make ’em appear still no¬ 
bler, 

J]ccause they’re trusted to a weaker keeper.* 
Would you have me love you ? 

Ilip. Yes. 

An/. Not for your beauty ; 

I’hough, I confess, it blows the first fire in us; 
Time, as he passes by, puts out that sparkle. 

Nor for your wealth ; although the world kneel 
to it, 

And make it all addition to a W(uuan ; 
rortunc, that ruins all, makes that his conquest. 
He honest, and be virtuous. I’ll admire you ; 

At least, be wise; and where you lay these nets. 
Snow over’em a little modesty ; 
fwill well become your cause, and catch more 
fools. 

inp. Could any one that lov’d this wholesome 
counsel. 

Rut love the giver more? You make me fonder. 
A’ou have a virtuous mind ; I want that ornament, 

Is it a sin I covet to enjoy you ? 

If you imagine I’m too free a lover, 

^ O 7 


provement, in print of beauty, which is urged by both for the 
adoption of the reading. 

- niahe *em appear stilf noiJer, 

iitcau.sr they're trusted to a weakei keeper."^ Because the 
blessings are i n'rusted to i. keeper who has so much weakness as 
llip|ioIyta had just ‘'hewn, in wishing to throw them away. TIjc 
comparative is not always very correctly used by the old drama¬ 
tists. Seward would read wealthy ; and Mr Mason is, as usual, 
delighted with the emendation. Theobald preferrerl the old text, 
and supposes the words of Scripture, of woman being the weak¬ 
er vessel, arc alluded to. 
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And act that part belongs to you, I am silent: 
Mine eyes shall speak my blushes, parley with 
you; 

I will not touch your hand, but with a tremble 
Fitting a vestal nun; not long to kiss you. 

But gently as the air, and undiscern’d too. 

I’ll steal it thus: I’ll walk your shadow by you. 
So still and silent, that it shall be equal 
To put me off as that; and when I covet 
To give such toys as these— [Ghifig jezvels. 
Arn. A new temptation ! 

Hip, Thus, like the lazy minutes, will I drop 
’em, 

Which past once are forgotten. 

Arn, Excellent vice ! 

Hip. VV^ill you be won? Look stedfastly upon 
me. 

Look manly, take a man's afliections to you; 
Young women, in the old world, were not wont, 
sir. 

To hang out gaud}^ bushes ‘ for their beauties. 

To talk themselves into young men's affections. 
How cold and dull you are! 

Aril. How I stagger ! * 

She’s wise, as fair; but 'tis a wicked wisdom 3 
I’ll choke before I yield. 

Hip. Who waits within there ? 

Make ready the gre^n chamber. 

Zab. (JVithin.') It shall be, madam. 

Ai'ti. I am afraid she will enjoy me indeed. 

Hip. What music do you love ? 

Arn. A modest tongue. 

■ Busies.] A mclapliot* taken from the bushes formerly hung 
out as ale-house signs. Sec p. 35 of this volume. 

* How I stagger.^ Modern editors read, without authority. 
** How do I stagger.” 

6 
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Hip. We’Jl have enough of that. Pic, fie, how 
liuiipijsh! 

In a young lady’s arms thus dull } 

Arn. For Heaven’s sake, 

Profess a little goodness. 

Hip. Of wliat country ? 

Arn. I am of Rome. 

Hip. Nay then, 1 know you mock me ; 

The Italians arc not frighted with such bugbears. 
Pr’ythee, go in. 

Arn. I am not well. 

Hit), ril make thee ; 

I’ll kiss thee well. 

Arn. 1 am not sick of tliat sore. 

Hip. Upon iny conscience, I must ravish thee ; 

I shall be famous for the first example: 

With this ril tic you first, then try your strength, 
sir. 

Arn. iVIy strength ? Avva}", base woman, I ab¬ 
hor thee! 

1 am not caught with stales.^ Disease dwell with 
thee ! [Exit. 

Hip. Arc you so quick ? and have 1 lost my 
wishes ?— 

Ho, Zabulon ! my servants ! 

Enter Zabulon and Servants, 

Zah. Called you, madam 
Hip. Is all that beauty scorn’d, so many sued 
for : 


^ iS^a?e«.] Tired-out strumpets. In this sense the word is used 
as a verb in Antony and Cleopatra: 

** Age cannot wither her, nor wisdom state 
Her infinite variety.** 


VOL. IT. 


Y 
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So many princes? By a stranger too? 

Must I endure this ? 

Zab. Where’s the gentleman ? 

Hif). Go presently, pursue the stranger, Zabu- 
lon ; 

He has broke from me. Jewels I have giv’n him : 
Charge him with theft. He has stol’n my love, 
my freedom : 

Draw liini before the governor, imprison him ! 
Why dost thou stay ? 

Zab. I’ll teach him a new dance, 

For playing fast and loose with such a lady.— 
Come, fellows, come !—I’ll execute your anger, 
And to the full. 

Hip, His scorn shall feel my vengeance ! 

{E^veuii! 


SCENE III. 


A Street. 

Enter Sulpitia and Jaques. 

Sid. Shall I never see a lusty man again ? 

Ja. ’Faith, mistress, 

You do so over-labour ’em wlien you have ’em, 
And so dry-founder ’em, they cannot last. 

Sul. Where’s the Frenchman ? 

Ja. Alas! he’s all to titters; ^ 

* lies all ^(/fitters.] i. e. All to pieces, fragments. So in the 
Pilgrim : 

“ None of your pieced companions, your pin’d gallants, 

That lly to Jitters with every flaw of weather.*’ 
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Autl lies, taking the height of his fortune with a 
syringe. ^ 

He’s cliin’d, he's chin’d/good man ; he is a mourn¬ 
er. 


SaL What is become o’ tli’ Dane ? 

Ja. Who, goldy-locks r 
He’s foul i’ th’ touch-Imle, and recoils again ; 
The main-spring’s weaken’d that holds up 
cock ; 


ins 


He lies at the sign o’ ih’Sun, to be new-breccli’d. 
Su/. The rutter, loo, is gone.’ 

J(f. Oh, that was a brave rascal; 

He would labour like a thresher. J5ut, alas ! 


* Taking the height of his jhi innc ivi/h a sj/riiigc.] Alluding to 
ludicial aslrtdogy, unci tlu* ustioluln*. 

He’s chin’d.2 i. e. Brokfn-b.ickeil. A term of horseinan- 

^hi|). 

The rultor, too, is gone.] I s^^|)(•ct this woi J should ho 
iitr, which in Trench signifies un old heuteii soldier. And they 
have a phrase, C’est un I'iruc rout tier, lie’s un edd dog at it; 
meaning, 1 suppose, at the game tliut is here discoursed of. Theoh, 
Rutter, we do not doubt, is the right ^Nord, alludinn to deer, 
'.he rutting-time, &c. This man, by a cant term, to denot'* his 
supeiiorit), was nicknamed the Rutter, which is humoious—— 

T.d. 177 s. 

I have no doubt that rutter is here used in a double sense, the. 
one that from winch Theobahi's explanation is derived, a renter, 
a (rerman horseman ; and from these being frerjuenily (‘inployed 
in the French service, the term routier, roticr, ruticr, accjuired 
such numerous significations as “ Garde-chassc, vnssicr ; sotdatpeu 
discipline; troupe legere ; enfans perdus." —(Uotpiefoit Cilos'-aire 
de la langue llomane. Paris, 1808, tom. 11.) lii Williams’s Actions 
of the Low Ct..intncs, the Geinian liorseincii arc called reys- 
ters, which is also coriupled from renter. It is evident, from the 
other personages mentioned in the text, a? thcfl’rcnclinian, Dane, 
and Englishman, that the powers of these nations were intended 
to be characterised; and that the German horseman served to re¬ 
present his countrymen in general. The more common meaning 
of rutter, as explained by the last editors, was undouf»lcdly in the 
poet’s mind at the same time. Ilciice the epithet M/nrma/. 
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What thing can ever last ? He has been ill-mew’d,* 

And drawn too soon ; 1 have seen him in thehos- 
pitui. 

Sul. 'I'here was an Englishman. 

Ja. Ay, thcie was an English man; 

scant find an\ now, to make that name good. 

There were those Englislj, that were men indeed, 

Ami would pc rtorm like men; but now they are 
vainslcM : 

They are so taken up in their own country, 

And so beaten off their speed by their own wo¬ 
men, 

W hen tlie> come here they draw their legs like 
haekne} s. 

Drink, and their own devices have undone ’em. 

Sill. 1 must have one that’s strong,—no life in 
I^isbon else,— 

Pei feet and young: My custom with young la¬ 
dies. 

And high-fed city-dames, will fall and break else. 

1 want myself too, in mine age to nourish me. 

1 hey are all sunk 1 maintain'd.—Now, what’s this 
business? 

What goodly fellow’s that? 

Enter Rutilio and Officers, 

Rut. Why do you drag me? 

Pox o’ your justice ! let me loose. 

1 Oj)i. Not so, sir. 

Rut. Cannot a man fall into one of your drunk¬ 
en cellars, 

* ///-wra)V.] Not siifTiciently confined and kept up. An epi¬ 
thet Irom lalconry. So in Kinu Richard 111.: 

“ And fur his meed, poor lord, he is mewed up." 
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And venture the breaking on's neck, yout trap¬ 
doors open. 

But he must be us'd thus rascally ? 

1 Offi. VFhat made you M'and’nng 
So late i th' night ? You know, that is imprison¬ 
ment. 

JluL May be, I walk in my sleep. 

1 Offi. May be, we ll wake you. 

What made you wand'riiig, sir, into that vault, 
Wlicre all the city-store, and the nuinition lav ? 
Jlut. I fell into’t by chance ; 1 broke my siiins 
for't : 

Your worships feel not that. I knock’d my head 
Against a hundred posts ; would you had had it! 
Cannot I break my neck in my own defence? 

2 0//i. This will not serve; you cannot put it 

off so : 

Your coming thither was to play the villain. 

To fire the powder, to blow up that part o’ th' 
city. • 

Rut. Yes, with my nose. Why were tlie trap¬ 
doors open ? 

Might not you fall, or you, had you gone that 
w^ay ? 

I thought your city had sunk. 

1 Offi. You did your best, sir, 

We must presume, to help it into the air, 

If you call that sinking. We have told you what's 
the law ; 

He that is taken there, unless a magistrate, 

And have command in that place, presently, 

If there be nothing fouiifl apparent near him 
Worthy his torture, or his present death, 

Must either pay his fine for his presumption, 
(Which is six hundred ducats) or for six years 
Tug at an oar i’ th’ galleys. VV^ill you walk, sir- 
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For, vfe presume, you cannot pay the penalty. 
Rut. Row in the galleys, after all this mischief ? 
2 Offi. May be, you were drunk: they’ll keep 
you sober there. 

Rut. Tug at an oar ? You are not arrant rascals, 
To catch me in a pit-fall, and betray me ? 

Sul. A lusty-minded man. 

Ja. A wondrous able. 

Sul. Pray, gentlemen, allow me but that liberty 
To speak a few words with your prisoner, 

And I shall thank vou. 

1 OJji. Take your pleasure, lady. 

Sul. What would you give that woman, should 
redeem you, 

Redeem you from this slavery } 

Rut. Besides my service, 

I’d give her my whole self; I’d be her vassal. 

Sul. She has reason to expect as much, consi¬ 
dering 

The great sum she pays for it; yet take comfort: 
What you shall do to merit this, is easy, 

And I will be the woman shall befriend you ; 

’Tis but to entertain some handsome ladies, 

And young fair gentlewomen : You guess the 
way : 

But giving of your mind- 

Rut. I am excellent at it; 

You cannot pick uut such another living. 

I understand you : Is’t not thus ? {JP^hlspers. 
Sul. You have it. 

Rut. Bring me a hundred of’em; I’ll dispatch 
’em. 

I will be none but yours : Should another offer 
Another way to redeem me, I should scorn it. 
W^hat women you shall please ; I am monstrous 
lusty; 
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Not to be taken down; Would you have child¬ 
ren ? 

I’ll get you those as fast and thick as fly-blows. 
Sul. I admire him, wonder at him ! 

Rut. Hark you, lady ; 

You may require sometimes— 

Sul. Ay, by my faith. 

Rut. And you shall have it, by my faith, and 
handsomely.— 

This old cat will suck shrewdly !—You have no 
daughters r 

I fly at all.—Now Jim I in my kingdom! 

Tug at an oar? No; tug in a feather-bed. 

With good warm caudles ; hang your bread and 
water!— 

I’ll make you young again, believe that, lady ; 

I will so furbish you ! ® 

Sul. Come, follow, ofticers; 

This gentleman is free : I’ll pay the ducats. 

Rut, And when you catch me in your city 
powdering tub 

Again, boil me with cabbage. 

1 Offi, You arc both warn’d and arm’d, sir. 

[Eaeunf. 


9 7 rciV/io furbish yo«.] Old copies and modern editions—frub- 
bish. Corrected by Mr Maioii. I believe there is no such wort' 
;is frubbish. 
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A Room in Hippolyta’s House. 

Enter Hippolyta and Zknocia, Leopold 

behind. 

Zen. Will your ladyship wear this dressing? 
Hip. Leave thy prating ; 

I care not what I wear. 

Zeji. Yet ’tis my duty 

To know your pleasure, and my worst affection* 
To see you discontented. 

Hip. W’’ec})ing too ? 

Pr’ythee, forgive me ; I am much distemper'd, 
And speak I know not what. To make thee a- 
mends, 

Tlie gown that I wore yesterday is thine ; 

Let it alone a while. 

Leap. Now you perceive, 

And taste her hoiiiity. 

Zen. Much above my merit. 

Leap. But have you not yet found a happy time 
To move for me ? 

Zen. I have watch’d all occasions; 

But, hitherto, without success; Yet, douht not 
But ril embrace the first means. 

'Leap. Do and prosper.- 

Excellent creature, whose perfections make 

\Coming Jorward. 

* Mif worst aflcction.] So the ohlc&t folio ; the second, and 
all the subsequent editions, (tjjiiction. I make no doubt that the 
alteration \va!» unnecessary; lor ah'ection is continually used for 
passion in the old writers, and passion frequently for grief. 
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Even sorrow lovely, if your frov. ns tliiis take me, 
AVliat would your smiles do? 

JUp. Pox o’ this stale coiirtshi[)! • 

If i have any power- 

Leap. I am commanded ; 

Obedience is the lover’s sacrifice, 

Which I pa> gladly. [//c 

Hip. To be forc’d to woo, 
llcing a woman, could not but torment me: 

Hut bringing, for my advocates, youth and beauty, 
Set off with wealth, and then to be denied rot), 
Docs comprehend all tortures. "I'hcy llatrer'd me 
That said my looks were charms, my touches fet¬ 
ters, 

jMy locks soft chains to bind the arms of princes. 
And make them, in that wish’d-for bondage, hap- 

py- 

I am, like others of a coarser feature. 

As weak t’ allure, but in iny dotage stronger. 

I am no Circe ; he, more than Ulysses, 

Scorns all my offer’d bounties, sliglits m} favours; 
And, as 1 were some new Egyptian,* tlics me, 


* Pox o’ this stale covrtship I’o modern ears ihii. 
will appear excoi'dIgr<.»>s and vulpav; hiil ihat it coiiviyed 
no sucli meanin*; in the days ( 1 our authorb, may be |;roved tnun 


several instance''. In SiuI.Njx'are s Love’s Labour Lost, Act V., 
Sc. IJ., the Piincess exclaims, “ Pax ol’ that jest!" a mode of 


speech that Mr 'rheobald wa*! much oll'ended at. l>ur, as a ju¬ 
dicious critic, Mr Farmer, observes, there needs no alarm ; the 


small-pox onl> is alluded to. Davison has a canzonet on Ins La¬ 
dy's Sicknesse of the Poxc; and Dr Donne writes to his sister, 
“ At my ret' Mi from Kent, 1 found Pei?gc had \hc poxe. I lii'iin- 
bly thank God, U hath not much tiisljgurcd her.” It may be 
added, that the small-pox Is still spoki n of in the same nmin.er, to 
this day, in many parts of the north of Tnglaiid. Jtreil. 

In Scotland, amongst the lower classes, it is termed so, at llie 


present period, universally. 


* And, as I utre some new Egyptian,Jlies me.] Tin’s alhides to 
the sloiy of Potipliar’s wife tempting the patriarch Joseph. The 
circumstances in the following lines prove it; for Poliphar's uife. 
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Leaving no pawn, but my own shame behind him. 
But he shall find, that, in my fell revenge, 

I am a woman ; one, that never pardons 
The rude contemner of her proffer’d sweetness. 

Enlcr Zabulon. 

Zah, Madam, *tis done. 
llij). What’s done? 

Zab. Th’ uncivil stranger 

Is at your suit arrested- 

////;. ’Tis well handled. 

Zab. And under guard sent to the governor ; 
With whom my testimony, and the favour 
He bears your ladyship, have so prevail’d, 

That he is sentenc’d- 

IIip. How ? 

Zab. ^fo lose his head. 

Hip. Is that the means to quench the scorch¬ 
ing heat 

Of mv enra<y'd desires? Must innocence suffer, 
’Cause I am faulty? Or is my love so fatal, 

That of necessity it must destroy 

The object it most longs for? Dull Hippolyta, 

To think that injuries could make way for love. 
When courtesies were despis’d ! that by his death 
Thou shouldst gain that,** which only thou caiist 
hope for 

While he is living! My honour’s at the stake now, 
And cannot be preserved, unless he perish. 

The enjoying of the thing I love, I ever 

'tis well kno\in, failing iiY her design of seducing Joseph to waii- 
tonncbs with her, accused him to her husband of an attempt upon 
hc*r chastity. 'Theobald* 

* Thou shouldst gain that."^ In the first folio-^gfve that. Cor¬ 
rected in the second. 
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Have prized above my fame : ^Vliy doubt I now 
then ? 

One only way is left me to redeem all.— 

JMake ready my caroch ! 

Leop. What will you, madam ? 

Hip. And yet I am impatient of such stay.— 
Rind up my hair !—Fie, fie, while that is doing, 
The law may cease his life ! ^ Thus as I am then. 
Not like Hippolyta, but a bacchanal. 

]\Iy frantic love transports me. [Edit. 

Lcop. Sure, she’s distracted. 

Zab. Pray you follow her; I will along with 
you : 

I more than guess the cause. Women, that love, 
Arc most uncertain ; and one minute crave. 

What in another they refuse to have. \ExcunL 


SCENE V. 

The Street, 

Enter Clodio and Chari no, disguised. 

Clod. Assure thyself, Charino, 1 am alter’d 
From what 1 was : The tempests we have met 
with 

In our uncertain voyage were smooth gales. 
Compared to those the memory of my lusts 
Raised in my conscience : And if e’er again 
I live to sec Zenocia, I will sue 

’ The taw may cease hU life^ To tease is frequently used a« 
a verb active fur to destroy, to stop, to end. When the second 
folio was published, (in 1679), this meaning was become obsolete ; 
for which reason the editors substituted ** seize his litc and their 
reading has been followed by modern editors, who only consulted 
the first edition when their wise heads were puzzled. 
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And seek * to her as a lover, and a servant ; 

And not coniinand allection, like a tyrant. 

Chcir. In liearing this, you make me young 
again ; 

And Heaven, it seems, favouring this good change 
in vou, 

In setting of a pc’riod to our dangers, 

Clives us fair hopes to find that here in Lisbon, 
Wliiv’h hitherto in vain we long have sought for. 
I have received assured intelligence, 

Such strangers liave been seen here ; and though 
vet 

I cannot learn their fortunes, nor the place 
Of their abode, I have a soul presages 
A fortunate event here. 

Cioci. There have pass’d 
A nuitiial interchange of courtesies 
Jlelween me and the governor,* therefore, boldly 
We may ])resiime of him, and of his power, 

If wc find cause to use them ; otherwise, 

I would not he known lieie ; and these disguises 
Will keep us from discovery. 

Enter Manuel, Doctor, Arnoldo, and Guard. 

Char. What arc these ? 

Clod The governor ; with him my rival, bound. 
Char. For certain, ’tis Arnoldo. 

Clod. Let's attend 
What the success will be. 


® « . . . I will sue 

And seek to her as a lorer:] These terms, in the liinguagc of the 
time, were often ti^ecJ us synonyms. So in Coriolanus : 

“ What’s their seeking ? 

Men, For corn at their own rates.” 

And again, in Act V., Scene II., ot the present play : 

And, as 1 have been, be admired and sought to** 
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Man} Is’t possible 

There should be hope of his recovery, 

His wounds so many and so deatliy ? 

Doct. So they appear’d at lirst; but, the blood 
stopp'd, 

His trance forsook him, and, on better search. 
We found they were not mortal. 

Man. Use all care 

To perfect this unhoped-for cure ; that done, 
]^ropose your own rewards ; and, till you shall 
Hear further from me, for some ends 1 have. 
Conceal it from his niotlier. 

Doct. We’ll not fail, sir. \E.vit. 

Man. You still stand confident on your inno¬ 
cence ? 

ytrn. It is my best and last guard, which I will 
not 

Leave, to rely on your uncertain mercy. 

Enter IIippolyta, Zaiiui.ox, Leopold, ZENOcrA, 

and txoo Sercants. 

Hip. Who bade you follow me r Co home!— 
and you, sir, 

As you respect me, go with her ! 

Arn. Zenocia ! 

And in her house a servant! 

Char. ’Tis iny daughter. 

[ZeiV. passes over the stage, and erit. 
Clod. My love !— ['/o Chauix*).] Contain your 
joy ; observe the sc([uel. 

Man. Fie, madam, how indecent ’tis for you, 

So far unlike yourself, to be seen thus 
In th’ open streets ! \V by do you kneel ? pray you, 
rise. 

I am acquainted with the wrong and loss 

You have sustain’d, and the delinquent now 

1 
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Stands ready for his punishment. t 

Hip, Let it fall, sir, 

On the offender : He is innocent, 

And most unworthy of these bonds he wears ; 
But I made up of guilt. 

Ma??. What strange turn’s this ? 

Jjcop, This was my prisoner once. 

Hip, If chastity 

In a young man, and tempted to tlic heiglit too, 
.Did e’er deserve reward, or admiration, 

He justly may claim both. Love to his person 
(Or, if you please, give it a fouler name) 
Compeird me first to train him to my house ; 

All engines I raised there to shake his virtue, 
Which in th’ assault were useless \ he, unmoved 
still. 

As if he had no part of human frailty, 

Against the nature of my sex, almost 
I play’d the ravisher. You might have seen, 

In our contention, young Apollo fly, 

And love-sick Daphne follow : All arts failing, 
By flight he won the victory, breaking from 
My scorn’d embraces. The repulse (in women 
Unsuft’erable) invited me to |)ractise 
A means to be revenged ; and from this grew 
His accusation,^ and the .abuse 
Of your still-equal justice. JMy rage over, 
(Thank Heaven) though wanton, I found not my¬ 
self 

So far eng<aged to hell, to prosecute 

To' the death what 1 had plotted ; for that love. 


7 liis accusation.'\ 'I'his'word is used here as composed of live 
iiyllables ; uiid by atteiitioa to this, the reader will, in this and 
many other places, both of these plays and others of the time, 
lind the lines far smoother than they at first would appear.—On 
this subject see Mr Gifl'ord's edition of Massinger, Vol. 1., Intro¬ 
duction, p. li., note 3. 
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That micle me first desire him, then accuse him, 
Commands me, with the iiazard of myself. 

First to entreat his pardon, then acquit him. 

Man. [7b Ahnoldo.J Whate’er you are, so much 
1 love your virtue, 

That I desire your friendship.—Do you unloose 
him 

From those bonds you are worthy of. Your re¬ 
pentance 

IMakes part of satisfaction ; yet I must 
Severely reprehend you. 

Leap. \Asidc.\ 1 am made 
A stale on all parts ! • Jkit this fellow shall 
Pay dearly for her favour. 

[Asi(le.\ My life’s so full 
Of various changes, that I now despair 
Of any certain port; one trouble ending, 

A new, and worse, succeeds it: What should Zc- 
nocia 

Do in tliis woman’s house Can chastity 
And hot lust dwell together, without infection } 

1 would not be, or jealous, or secure ; 

Yet something must be done, to sound the depth 
on’t. 

That she lives is my bliss ; but living there, 

A hell of torments ! There’s no way to her 
In whom 1 live, but by this door, through which 
To me ’tis death to enter; yet I must 
And will make trial. 

Mayi. Let me hear no more 
Of these devices, lady : 'I'his 1 pardon, 

And, at your intercession, I forgive 

Your instrument the Jew too. Get you home. 

* A stale on all parts.^ A stalking-horse, as Steevens explains 
the word in the lulluwing passages ot Shakspearc ; 

“ Had he none else to make a stale but me ?”— Henry VI.j t*. iii. 
“ Poor 1 am but his stale.'* — Comedy of Errors. 
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The hundred thousand crowns you lent tlU city, 
Towards the seftiii;? forth of the last navy 
Bound for the Islands, was a good then, which 
1 balance with \our ill now. 

Char. Now, sir, to him ; 

You know iny daughter needs it. 

IJ'tp. Let me take 

A faiewcU with mine eye, sir, though my lip 
lie l)iirr*d the ceremony, courtesy, 

And CLisloin too, allows of. 

Arn. Gentle madam, 

I neither am so cold, nor so ill-bred, 

But that I dare receive it. You are unguarded ; 
And let me tell you, that I am ashamed 
OF my late rudeness, and would gladly therefore, 
IF^'ou please to accept my ready service, 

Wait oil you to your house. 
till). Above my hope !— 
if an angel were to be my convoy, 
lie should not be more welcome. 

\Exeimt Arn^. and Hip. 
Clod. Now ymu know me. 

Alan. Yes, sir, and honour you ; ever remem¬ 
bering 

Your many bounties, being ambitious only 
To give you cause to say, by some one service, 
That I am not ungrateful. 

Clod. ’Tis now offer’d : 

I h ive a suit to you, and an easy one, 

W ill- 1: ere long you shall know. 

'Mdii. \Viien you think lit, sir ; 

And Llieu as il command I will receive it; 

Till when, most welcome.— [/b Charino.] You 
arc weUome too, sir ; ‘ 

’Tis spoken from the heart, and therefore needs 
not 

IMiich protestation.—At your better leisure, 
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I will inquire the cause that brought you hither; 
r th* mean time serve you. ’ 

C/oflf. You out-do me, sir. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


A Room in the Doctor’s House. 

Rnter Duarte and Doctor. 

Dua. You have bestow’d on me a second life, 
For which I live your creature ; and have better’d 
What Nature framed imperfect: My first being, 
Insolent pride made monstrous ; but this latter. 
In learning me to know myself, hath taught me 
Not to wrong others. 

Doct. Then we live indeed, 

When we can go to rest without alarm 
Given every minute to a guilt-sick conscience, 

To keep us waking, and rise in the morning 
Secure in being innocent: But when. 

In the remembrance of our worser actions, 

We ever bear about us whips and furies. 

To make the day a night of sorrow to us. 

Even life’s a burden. 

Dua. I have found and felt it; 

But will endeavour, having first made peace 
With those intestine enemies, my rude passions. 
To be so with mankind. But, worthy doctor, 
Pray, if you can, resolve me,—was the gentleman, 
That left me dead, e’er brought unto his trial ? 

VOL. II. z 
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Doct. Nor known, nor apprehended. 

Dua. That’s my grief. 

Doct. Why, do you wish he had been punish’d ? 
Dua. No; 

The stream of my swol’n sorrow runs not that 
way : 

For could I find him, as I vow to Ileav’n 
It sliall he my first care to seek him out, 

I would with thanks acknowledire that his sword, 
In opening my veins, which proud blood poison’d,. 
Gave the first symptoms of true health. 

Doct. ’Tis in you 

A Christian resolution. That you live 
Is by the governor’s, your uncle’s, charge 
As yet conceal’d ; and though a son’s loss never 
Was solemnized with more tears of true sorrow, 
Than have been paid by youl••unecluail’d mother 
For 3 ^our supposed death, she’s not acquainted 
With your recoveiy. 

Dua. For some few days, 

Pra}'-, let her so continue. Thus disguised, 

I may abroad unknown. 

Doct. Without suspicion 
Of being discover’d. 

Dua. I am confident, 

No moisture sooner dies than women’s tears 
And therefore, though I know my mother virtu¬ 
ous. 

Vet being one of that frail sex, I purpose 
Her further trial. 

**- 1 am corifi(Unty 

No moisture sooner dies t/ian womeH*s tears.] ]\Ioisturc dj/ing 
is stark nonsense: the iuscrtiuii of a single letter gives the true 
sense, dries. Sympson. 

Dies is not “ nonsense,” but rather more poetical here than dries; 
the evaporation or drying-up of moisture being, metaphorically, 
the death of it.^Ed. 1778. 
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Doct,, That as you think fit; 

I’ll not betray you. 

Dua. To find out this stranger. 

This true physician of my mind and manners, 
Were such a blessing—He seem’d poor, and may, 
Perhaps, be now in want; ’Would I could find 
him ! 

The inns I’ll search first, then the public stews : 
He was of Italy, and that country breeds not 
Precisians that way, but hot libertines ; 

And such the most are. ’Tis but a little travail. 

I am unfurnish’d too ; Pray, Master Doctor, 

Can you supply me ? 

Doct. VV^ith what sum you please. 

Dua* I will not be long absent. 

Doct. That I wish too ; 

For, till you have more strength, I would not 
have you 
To be too bold. 

Dua. Fear not; I will be careful. [Edctint. 


SCENE II. 

The Street. 

Enter Leopold, Zabulon, and a Bravo. 

Zab. I have brought him, sir ; a fellow that will 
do it, 

Though hell stood in his way ; ever provided, 
You pay him for’t. 

Zeoj). He has a strange aspect, 

And looks much like the figure of a hangman 
In a table of the Passion.* 


* in a table ^ fAe Passion.] i. e. a picture. This confirms Mr 
Malone’s explanation of a passage in All’s Well that ends Well, 
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Zab, He transcends 

All precedents, believe it; a flesh’d » rufflan, 
That hath so often taken the strappado,* 

That 'tis to him hut as a lofty trick 
Is to a tumbler. He hath perused too 
All dungeons in Portugal ; thrice seven years 
Row’d in the galleys, for three several murders ; 
Though I presume that he has done a hundred. 
And ’scaped unpunish’d. 

Lcop. He is much in debt to you, 

You set him off so well.—What will you take, sir. 
To beat a fellow for me, that thus wrong’d me r* 
Bra. To beat him, say you ? 

Leap. Yes, beat him to lameness; 

To cut his lips or nose off; any thing, 

That may disfigure him. 

Bra. Let me consider : 

Five hundred pistolets for such a service, 

I think, were no dear pennyworth. 

Zab. Five hundrcil ! 

Why, there are of your brotherhood in the city, 
I’ll undertake, shall kill a man for twenty. 


which was controverted by Mr Stecvens, who contended that the 
board on which a picture was drawn was called a table, and not 
the picture itself. 

* Fleshtd."] Cruel-minded, blood thirsty. Cotgrave explains 
ulluiivi, ** as hungrie as a wolfe; also jUshed^ or cruel as a wolfe.*' 

* StrappadoJ] A pum.-ihment frequently mentioned in old plays, 
from the French sirappadct esttapadCf or the Italian strappata. 

\ - ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ IVhat will you take^ «V, 

To beat a fellow for wc, that thus wrong'd me ?] Thus wrong'd 
me ? The nature and quality of the wrong are not in one syllable 
premised. The poet certainly wrote, that has wrong’d me.— Symp- 

ion. 

The acute Mr Sympson did not observe that thus might refer 
to a supposed explanation by Zabulon, before the bravo’s inter¬ 
view with Leopold.—Fid 1778. 

The latter explanation is undoubtedly right, notwithstanding 
Mr Syropton's amendment has the support of Mr Mason. 
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Bra. Kili him ? I think so ; I’ll kill any man 
For half the money. 

Leap. And will you ask more 
For a sound beating than a murder ? 

Bra. Ay, sir, 

And with good reason ; for a dog that’s dead, 
The Spanish proverb says, will never bite : 

But should I beat or hurt him only, he may 
Recover, and kill me. 

Leap. A good conclusion. 

The obduracy of this rascal makes .me tender : 

I'll run some other course. Tiiere’s your reward. 
Without the employment. 

Bra. For that, as }ou please, sir. 

When you have need to kill a man, pray use me; 
But I am out at beating. \^Exit. 

Zab. What’s to be done then ? 

Lcop. I’ll tell thee, Zabulon, and make thee 
privy 

To my most near designs. This stranger, wl^gph 
Hippolyta so dotes on, was my prisoner 
When the last virgin 1 bestowed upon her 
W'as made my prize ; how he escaped, hereafter 
ril let thee know; and it may be, the love 
He bears the servant makes him scorn the mis¬ 
tress. 

Zab. 'Tis not unlike ; for, the first time he saw 
her. 

His looks expressed so much; and, for more 
proof. 

Since he came to my lady’s house, though yet 
He never knew her, he hath practised with me 
To help him to a conference, without 
The knowledge of Hippolyta ; which I promised. 
Lcop. And by all means perform it, for their 
meeting ; 

But work it so, that my disdainful mistress 
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(Whom, notwithstanding all her injuries, 

’Tis my hard fate to love) may see and hear them. 
Zab. To what end, sir ? 

Leop. This, Zabulon : When she sees 
Who is her rival, and her lover’s baseness 
To leave a princess for her bond-woman, 

The sight will make her scorn what now she dotes 
on. 

ril double thy reward. 

Zab. You are like to speed then : 

For, I confess, what you will soon believe, 

We serve them best that are most apt to give. 
For you, I'll place you where you shall see all, 
And yet be unobserved. 

Leop. That I desire too. 

SCENE III. 

^ Room in Hippolyta's HousCf with a Gallery. 

Enter Aunoldo. 

Arn. I cannot see her yet. How it afflicts me, 
The poison of this place should mix itself 
With her pure thoughts ! ’Twas she that was 
commanded. 

Or my eyes failed me grossly; that youth, that 
face. 

And all that noble sweetness. May she not live 
here, 

And yet be honest still ? 

Enter Zenocia, apart. 

Zen. It is Arnoldo, 

From all his dangers free. Fortune, I bless thee ! 
My noble husband ! how my joy swells in me 
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But wli^ in this place ? what hiisiness hath ho 
here? 

He cannot hear of me ; I am not known here. 

I left him virtuous; how I shake to think now. 
And how that joy 1 had cools and forsakes me ! 

EnteVy above, IIippolyta Zahu j.on ; ami be¬ 
low, Leopoj.u, co?itculiiio' bi/fisclj'. 

J'his lady is but fair ; I have been thoup>ht so, 
Without compare admired. She has bewitch\! 
him, 

And he foigiit- 

’Tis slie again; the same, 

"i'hc same Zenocia. 

Zifb. Tiiere arc they together ; 

Now you may mark. 

I Tip. Peace; let'em parley. 

Ani. I'liat you arc well, Zenocia, ami once 
more 

Bless my despairing eyes with 3 ’our wish’d p1*c- 
sence, 

r thank the gods ! But that I meet you here- 

Jlip. They are acquainted. 

Zab. 1 found that secret, madam, 

AVhen you commanded her to go home. Pray 
hear ’em. 

Zoi. That you meet me here ! ne’er blush at 
that, Arnoldo. 

Your cunning comes too late I am a woman; 

" Your coining comes too latcJ] Thus the old reading. Mr 
Theobald proposes reading coining j \yhich is prelerabic to the 
word \vc hnd in the text, but tails short of our authors’ strenolh 
of expression, who, we do not doubt, wrote cunning ; aconfinna- 
tion ff which occurs alterwards, in her saying he deals viisely 
with her.-—lid. 1778. 

It is with great reluctance the alteration of the last editors ha*' 
been ullowcd to stand in this place, but it seems unavoidable. 
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And one woman with another may be trusted. 

Do yon fear the house ? 

Arn. More than a fear, I know it; 

Know it not good, not honest. 

Zen. What do you here then ? 

I’ th’ name of virtue, why do you approach it ? 
Will you confess the doubt, and yet pursue it ? 
Where have your eyes been wand’ring, my Ar- 
noldo ? 

\Vhat constancy, what faith, do you call this ? Fie. 
Aim at one wanton mark, and wound another ? 

I do confess the lady fair, most beauteous, 

And able to betray a strong man's liberty ; 

But you, that have a love, a wife-You do well 

To deal thus wisely with me. Yet, Arnoldo, 
Since you are pleased to study a new beauty. 
And tliink this old and ill, beaten with misery. 
Study a nobler way, for shame, to love her 

Wrong not her honesty- 

Arn. You have confirm’d me. 

Zen. Who, though she be your wife, will never 
hinder you; 

So much I rest a servant to your wishes. 

And love your loves, though they be my destruc¬ 
tions. 

No man shall know me, nor the share I have in 
thee; 

No eye suspect I rm able to prevent you : 

For since I am a slave to this great lady, 

Whom I perceive you follow-- 

Ar?L Be not blinded. 


Study a nobler trmyffor shamCf to love me.'] So the old copies. 
Some amendment is absolutely necessary, and it is hoped that the 
one in the text is more natural than Seward's, who reads— lea\ r 
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Zen. Fortune shall make me useful to your ser¬ 
vice : 

I will speak for you. 

Arn. Speak for me ? You wrong me. 

Zen. I will endeavour, all the Avays I am able, 
To make her think well of you ;—will thatpleaseP— 
To make her dote upon you, dote to madness. 

So far, against myself, I will obey you : 

But when that’s done, and I have shew’d this 
duty, 

This great obedience (few will buy it at my price) 
Thus will I shake hands with you, wish you well. 
But never see you more, nor receive comfort 
From an)^ thing, Arnoldo. 

Arn. You are too tender; 

1 neither doubt you, nor desire ^ longer 
To be a man, and live, than 1 am honest, 

And only yours : Our infinite aBections 
Abused us both.— 

Zab. Where are your favours now ? 

The courtesies you shew’d this stranger, madam ? 
Hip. Have 1 now found the cause ? 

Zab. Attend it further.— 

Zen, Did she invite you, do you say? 

Arn. Most cunningly ; 

And witli a preparation of that state 

1 was brought in and welcomed- 

Zen. Seem’d to love you ? 

Arn. Most infinitely, at first sight, most do- 
tingly. 

Zen. She is a goodly lady. 

Arn. Wond’rous handsome. 

At first view, being taken un’prepared, 


7 Desire.] This, like many other words having similar termina¬ 
tions, was olten used as a trisyllable. So Jire^ our, and numerous 
others, are in many instances to be read as dissyllables. 
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Your memory not present then to assist me, 

She seemed so glorious, sweet, and so far stirred 
me- 

Nay, he not jealous, there's no harm done. 

Zen. Pr’>thee, 

Didst thou not kiss, Arnoldo ? 

Arn, Yes, ’faith, did 1. 

Zen. And then- 

Arn. I durst not, did not. 

Zen. 1 forgive you : 

Come, tell tlic truth. 

Arn. May be, I lay with her. 

Hij). He mocks me too, most basely. 

Zen. Did you, ’faith? 

Did } ou forget so far ? \}Vecp>>. 

Arn. Come, come, no weeping ; 

I would have lyen first in my grave; believe that. 
Why >\'ill y^ou ask those tilings you would not 
Iiear ? 

She’s too intemperate to betray my virtues. 

Too openly lascivious. Had she dealt 
liut with that seeming modesty she might. 

And flung a little art upon her ardour- 

But 'twas forgot, ami 1 forgot to like her, 

Anti glad I was deceived.® No, my Zeuocia, 

My first love, here begun, rests here unreap’d yet. 
And here for ever. 

Zen. You have made me happy ; 

Even in the midst of bondage blest.— 

Zjab. You see now, 

What rubs are in your way. 

////;. And tpiickly, Zabulon, 

I’ll root ’em out.— ]J-Vhispers.^ Be sure you do this 
presently. 


* A/i(l jrlad I Zias dcceheo.'] The word glad is here used as u 
Mb, and ineuiis rejoice. 3Iaso.'i. 
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Zab. Do not you alter then. 

Hip. I’m resolute. [Exit Zabulox. 

Arn. To see you only I came hither last, 
Drawn by no love of hers, nor base allurements ; 
For, by this holy light, I hate her heartily. 

Lcop. I am glad of that; you have saved me so 
much vengeance, 

And so much fear. From this hour, fair bchil 
you! [Apart. 

Ani. Some means I shall make shortly to re¬ 
deem you ; 

Till when, observe her well, and fit her temper, 
Only her lust contemn. 

Zen. When shall I see you ? 

Arn, I will live hereabouts, and bear lier fair 
still, 

Till I can find a fit hour to redeem you. 

Hip. [Aloud.] Shut ail the (hiors. 

Arn. W ho's that ? 

Zen. We arc betray'd ; 

The lady of the house has heard our parley. 

Seen us, and seen our loves. 

Hip. You courteous gallant, 

You, that scorn all I can bestow, that laugh at 
T If afilictions and the groans I suffer for yon, 
That slight and jeer my love, contemn the for¬ 
tune 

My favours can fling on you, have I caught you ? 
Have I now found the cause you fool my wishes? 
Is mine own slave my bane ? I nourish that, 

That sucks up m} content. I’ll pray no rnorej 
Nor woo no more ; thou shalt see, foolish man, 
And, to thy bitter j)ain and anguish, look on 
The vengeance I shall take, jjrovok’d and slighted; 
licdccin her then, and steal her hence.—Ho, Za- 
bulon! 

Nom'” to your work. 
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Enter Zabulon and Servants^ some seize Aiinoldo, 
others Zlnocia, offering to strangle her with a 
cord. 

Arn. Lady ! But hear me speak first, 

As you iiave pity. 

Hip. 1 liave none. You taught me : 

When I have hung about your neck, you scorn'd 
me. 

Zab. Shall we pluck yet? 

Hip. No, hold a little, Zabulon ; 
ril pluck his heart-strings first.—Now am I wor¬ 
thy 

A little of your love ? 

Arn. I'll be your servant; 

Command me through what danger you shall ain^ 
at. 

Let it be death ! 

Hip. Be sure, sir, I shall fit you. 

Arn. But spare this virgin 

llip. I would spare that villain first. 

Had cut my fathers throat. 

Arn. Bounteous lady, * [Kneels. 

If in your sex there be that noble softness, 

That tenderness of heart women are crown’d for— 

• But spare this virgin^ See.] Mr Theobald reads, 

But spare this virgin. 

Hip. J would spare that villai/tf 
• Had cut mp f ather s throaty tirst; 
and says, “ The metre here is so defective, that the transposition, 
and correction in the pointing which 1 have made, seem absolutely 
necessary.” But we apprehend that, as the metre is so frequently 
licentious, the present defect dues not warrant the change.—Ed. 
1778. 

There happens to be no deficiency of metre, if we read the word 
bounteous as a trisyllable; and as such it was probably^ placed 
here by the poet. 
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Zcfi. Kneel not, Arnoldo ; do lier not that ho¬ 
nour ; 

She is not worthy such submission : 

I scorn a life depends upon her pity.— 

Proud woman, do thy worst, and arm thy anger 
With thoughts as black as hell, as hot ami bloody ! 
I bring a patience here, shall make 'em blush. 

An innocence, shall outlook thee, and death too. 
yJrn. Make me your slave ; I give my freedom 
to you. 

For ever to be fetter’d to your service ! 

’Twas 1 offended ; be not so unjust then. 

To strike the innocent. This gentle maid 
Never intended fear and doubt against you : 

She is your servant; pay not her observance 
With cruel looks, her duteous faith with death. 
Hip. Am I fair now ? now am 1 worth your 
liking ? 

Zen. Not fair, not to be liked, thou glorious 
devil ! 

Thou varnish’d piece of lust, thou painted fury ’ 
Arn. Speak gently, sweet, speak gently. 

Zen. I’ll speak nobly ; 

’Tis not the saving.of a life I aim at.— 

Mark me, lascivious woman, mark me truly. 

And then consider, how I weigh thy angers • 

Life is no longer mine, nor dear unto me, 

Than useful to his honour I preserve it. 

If thou hadst studied all the courtesies 
Humanity and noble blood are link’d to, 

Thou couldst not have propounded such a benefit, 
Nor heap'd upon me such unlook’d-for honour. 

As dying for his sake, to be his martyr. 

Tis such a grace- 

Hip. You shall not want that favour : 

Let your bones work miracles ! 

Arn. Dear lady, 
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Dy those fair eyes- 

Hip. There is but this way left you 

To savx* her life- 

Arn. Speak it, aiul I ciubrace it. 

Hip. Come to my private chamber presently, 

And there, what love and I command- 

Arn. I’ll do it.— 

Be comforted, Zenocia. 

Zen. Do not do this ! 

To save me, do not lose yourself, I charge you! 

1 charge you by your love, that love you bear me, 
That love, that constant love you have twin’d to 
me. 

By all your promises (take heed you keep ’em)— 
Now is your constant trial! If thou dost this, 

Or mov’st one foot to guide thee to her lust, 

Aly curses and eternal hate pursue thee 1 
Kcdeem me at the I)a8e ])rice of disloyalty ? 

Atust my undoubted honesty be thy bawd too? 
Go, and intwinc tliysclf about that body I 
Tell her, for my life thou hast lost thine honour. 
Pull’d all thy vows from lleav’n ; basely, most 
basely, 

Stoop’d to the servile flames pf that foul woman, 
To add an hour to me that hate thee for it, 

Know thee again, nor name thee for a husband ! * 
Am. What shall I do to save her ? 

Hip. IJow now? what haste there? 


* Know thcc agaiHf nor name theeJ'or a husband /] Tiiere is no 
occasiutt to road, with the second folio, and all the editions print¬ 
ed since, “ Know thee not again for the negative in the second 
yairl of the sentence is suOlcicnt, and the beautiful vcrsitication ef 
i^enucia’s speech is destroyed by the interpolated word. 


1 
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Entei' a Servant, 


Serv. The governor, attended with some gcu- 
tleinen, 

Arc newly enter’d, to speak with yonr ladyship. 
I/ip. Pox o’ their business! Reprieve her for 
this hour; 

I shall have other time. 

Arn. Now, Fortune, help us! 

Ilij). I’ll meet ’em presently. Retire a while 
all. [Ej’cunt Hip. and Servan/ 

y.ab. You rise to-day upon your right side. 


ladv.— 

%/ 

You know the danger too, and may prevent it; 
And if you suffer her to perish thus, 

(As she must do, and suddenly, believe it, 

Unless you stand her friend,—you know the \ra> 
on't,—) 

I guess you poorly love her, less your fortune. 
Let her kiiow^ lu^thing, and perforin this matter ; 
'J’here are hours ordain'd for several businesses. 

You understand- 

Arn. 1 understand you ]>aw^d, sir. 

And such a counsellor 1 nev'cr cared for. 


Enter Don Manuel the Governor^ Clodio, Leo- 
rojj), CiiAitiNO and Attendants^ at one door. 
Hippolyta at the other. 


Hip. Your lordship does me honour. 

J\'Ian. Fair Hippolyta, 

I’m come to ease you of a charge. 

Hip. I keep none 

I count a burden, sir.—And yet I lie too. [ Asidt. 
Alan. Which is the maid ? Is she here } 

Clod. Yes, sir; this is she, thi.s is Zeiiocia ; 
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The very same I sued to your lordship for. 

Zert. Clodio again ? More misery ? more ruin ? 
Under what angry star is my life govern’d ! 

Man. Come hither, maid: You are once more 
a free woman; 

Here I discharge your bonds. 

Arn. Another smile, 

Another trick of Fortune to betray us ! 

- Hip. Why does your lordship use me so un- 
nobly ; 

Against my will, to take away my bond-woman ? 
Man. She was no lawful prize, therefore no 
bond-worn an : 

She's of that country we hold friendship with, 
And ever did ; and, therefore, to be used 
With entertainment fair and courteous. 

The breach of league in us gives foul example ; 
Therefore, you must be pleased to think this ho¬ 
nest.— 

Did you know what she was ? [7b Leopold. 

Lcop. Not ’till this instant; 

For, had I known her, she had been no prisoner. 
Man. There, take the maid; she’s at her own 
dispose now: 

And if there be aught else to do your honour 

Any poor service in- 

Clod. I am vow’d your servant. 

Ai'n. Your father’s here too, that’s our only 
comfort; 

And in a country now we stand, free people, 
Wljer e Clodio has no power. Be comforted. 

Zen. I fear some trick yet. 

Arn. Be not so dejected. 

Man. [7b Hi p.J You must not be displeased; so, 
farewell, lady.— 

Come, gentlemen. Captain, you must with me 
too; 
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I have a.little business. 

Leap. I atttMid your lordship.— 

Xow my way’s free, and niv hopes lords again.’ 

vvuiit all hut IIIP. and Zad. 
Hip. D’ye jeer me now yc arc going? 

I may live yet-to make you howl both. 

Zah. ’\"ou might hav e done; you Inul power then; 
But now the chains arc oft’, the coinm:ind lost; 
And such a story they will make of this, 

To laugh out lazy time- 

Ilip. Xo means yet left me ? 

For now I hurst with anger ! None to satisfy me: 
Xo eoinfort? no revenge ? 

Zah. ^'ou speak too late ; 

\ oil might liavc had all these ^'our useful scr- 
vants, 

Had you been wise and sudden. What power, or 
will, 

Over her beauty have you now, by violence 
'Jo constrain his love ? She is as free as you arc, 
And no law can impeach her liberty ; 

-Vnd, while she’s so, Arnoldo will despise you. 

Ilip. Either my love or anger must he satisfied, 
<Jr I must flic ! 

Zah. I have a way would do it. 

Would do it yet; protect me from the law. . 

Ilip. From any thing ! Thouknow’st what jmwei 
I have, 

AVhat money, and what friends. 

Zah. It is a devilish one : 

But such must now be used. AV'alk in, I'll tell 
you ; 

- Non h:y naysfrec^ and my hopes. Lords againe."] This is 
Jhc rradint; of the oldest edition, Iroiu which the silteriition in the . 
text is tormed. The second folio, and the modern editions, read 
—my hope’s lord a^ain. “ My hopes are lords a^'ain, are predo¬ 
minant,” is the Jireaniii" of the text. 

VOL. II. 
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And if you like it, if the devil can do any thin^— 
Hip. Devil, or what thou wilt, so 1 be satisfied. 

[E^veunt, 


SCENE IV. 

A Room in the House (7/*Siilpitia, theBuxvd. 

Enter Sulpitia and Jaques. 

Sul. This is the rarest and the lustiest fellovv^ 

And so bestirs himself- 

Ja. Give him breath, mistress ; 

You'll melt him else. 

Snl. He does perform such wonders- 

The women are mad on him. 

Ja. Clive him breath, I sav : 

Tlie man is but a man ; he must hav'c breath. 

Sul. How many liad he yesterday ? 

Ja. About fourteen; and they pairl bravely 
too I 

But still I cry, give breath ; spare him, and have 
him. 

Sul. Five tiames to-da\": This was a small stage; 
He may endure fiv^e more. 

Ja. Breath, breath, 1 cry still ; 

Body o' me, give breath ; the man’s a lo stman else. 
Feed him, and give him breath. 

*3 Hoxo many had he yesterday f 
And they paid hraxely too. 

Ja. About Jourtecn.'\ 'I’jie necessary Irnnsposilion here is so self- 
evident, that it wants no note in confirmation. The metre is 
Jame and detective ; and Siil|>itia is made to say what belongs to 
Jaqties, which quite destroys the sense. I decline saying more 
upon this occasion, because, as the subject is not a little dissolute, 
pvdet his nequitiis inmorari. A proper reguid to tleccncy is a re¬ 
spect due to the readers; and ar.editor ever ought to blush when 
he takes a voluntary liberly of offending them. Theobald. 
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Enter tzvo Gentlavomen. 

Sul Welcome, gentlewomen ; 
you're very welcome. 

Gen. W> hear you have a lusty and well- 
complcxion’d fellow, 

That docs rare tricks My sister and myself here 
Would trifle out an hour or two, so please vou. 
Sul. Jaques, conduct ’em in. 

Both. There's for your courtesy. [Grce ntourif. 

I Exeunt ,1 a. and Gn.t. 
Sul. Good pay still, good round pay. 'I’his hap¬ 
py fellow 

M’ill set me up again ; he brings in gohl 
Faster than I have leisure to rtccive it. 

Oh, that his body were not flesh, and fading! 

But ril so pap him up-Nothing too dear for 

him. 

What a sweet scent he has ! [Re-enter JaQULs.J 
Now, what news, Jaques ? 

Ja. He cannot last ; 1 |)ity the poor man, 

I suffer for him. Two coaches of young city- 
dam cs, 

And they drive as the devil were in the wheels, 
Are ready now to enter : And behind these, 

An old dead-palsied lady, in a litter; 

And she makes all the haste she can. The man’s 
lost! 

^'ou may gather up his dry bones to make nine¬ 
pins; 

But, for his flesh- 

Sul. These are but easy labours; 

Yet, for I know he must have rest-- 

Ja. He must; 

You’ll beat him off his legs else presently. 
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Sul. Go in, and bid him please himself; I’m 
pleased too. 

To-morrow’s a new <lay. Hut, if he can, 

I would have him take pity o’ th’old lady : 

Alas, ’tis charity ! 

Ja. I'll tell him all this ; 

And, if he be not too I’ool-hardy-- \Exif. 

Enter Zabulon. 

Sul. How now ? 

What news vvith yon ? 

Zuh. You must presently 
Shew all the art you liave, and for my lady. 

Sul. She may command. 

Zab. You must not dream, nor trifle. 

Sul. Wliich way ? 

Zub. A spell you must pre])arc, a powerful one ; 
Peruse but these directions, you shall lind all ; 
There is the picture too: Be quick and faithful, 
And do it with that strength-When tis per¬ 

form'tl, 

Pitch your reward at what you please, you have it 
Sul. I’ll do my best, and suddenly. But, hark 

Will you never lie at home again.'' 

Zab. Excuse me; 

I have too much business yet. 

Sul. I am right glad on’t. 

Zab. Think on your business ; so, farewell- 
Sul. I’ll do it. 

Zab. Within this hour I’ll visit you again, 

And give you greater lights. 

Sul. I shall observe you. 

This brings a brave reward; bravely I’ll do it, 

.'Vnd all the hidden art I have, express in't. 

\^Eveunt severall}j. 
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Enter Rutilio, uvV/j a ]\lght-cap. 


But. Now ilo I look us it’ I were crow-trod- 
tic* 11 !'* 

Fie, ho\c my hams shrink under me ! Oh me, 

I am hroken-winded to«) ! Is this a lile ? 

Is this the recreation I lia\ e aim'd at: 

I l)ad a body once, a liamisome body, 

And wholesome too ; Now, I appear like a rascal, 
U liat had been huno-a year or two in ‘»:ihi)ets. 
iMc, how 1 taint! — W'omeii! keep me from wo¬ 


men 

Place me hefoie a cannon, ’tis a})leasnre; 

Stretch me upon a rack, a recreation ; 
ilut women! women! oli, the devil! women! 
F!urtius’s iiiilf was never half so daimerons. 
ts there no way to find the trap-door again, 

And fall into the cellar, and he taken? 

No lucky fortune to direct me that wav ? 

t. • 

No ga!le}s to he got, nor }et no gallows ? 

For I fear nothing now, no earthly tiling*, 
but these unsatisfied men-leeches, women ! 

Ho’nV devilishly my hones ache ! Oh, tlic oUl lad}’! 
i have a kind ot’ wailing-woman lies cross my 
back too ; 

Oh, how she stings ! No treason to deliver me ?— 
Now, what arc you? do you mock me? 


Enter three Men. zi if/i Ni^lit-caps, very faintlp\ 

\st Man. No, sir. no; 

*\’c were your predecessors in tlf's place. 


Croxc-O utlucn.'] Ilutilio compares his manner of walkin" to the 
watldlinp of crows. Or the allusion may be to the wooden legs of 
r-a'”ecroAS, in oui' iiulhors’ time called crow-keepers. 
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Qd Man, Ancl come to see how you bear up. 
Kut. Good gentlemen ! 

You secMii to have a snuffing * in your head, sir, 

A parlous snuffing; but this same dampish air— 
Man. A dampish air, indeed. 

Rat. Blow your face tenderly, 

Your nose will ne’er endure it.—Mercy o* me, 
W'liat are men changed to here ! Is my nose fast 
yet? 

Methinks it sliakes i’ th* hilts.—Pray tell me, gen¬ 
tlemen. 

How long is’t since you flourish’d here ? 

3d Man. Not long since. 

Rut. Move yourself easily ; I see you are ten¬ 
der.— 

Nor long endured ? 

Man I'he labour was so much, sir, 

And so few to perform it- 

Rut, Must I con^c to this, 

And draw my legs after me, like a lame dog? 

I cannot run away, 1 am too feeble.— 

Will you sue for this place again, gentlemen ? 
Man. No truly, sir, 

The place has been too warm for our complexions. 
Alan. Wc have enough on’t: Rest you mer¬ 
ry sir! 

We came but to congratulate your fortune ; 

You have abundance. 

3d Man. Bear your fortune soberly; 

And so we leave you to the next fair lady. 

\ Exeunt. 

Rut. Stay but a little, and I’ll meet you, gen¬ 
tlemen. 

At the next hospital.—There’s no living thus, 


^ Snuffing.^ The modern editions read, silently and unnecessa¬ 
rily— 
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Nor am I able to endure it longer : 

With all the help and Iiears that can be given me, 
I am at my trf)t already.* riicy are fair and young, 
Most of the women that repair unto me ; 

But tliey stick on like burs, shake me like fea* 
thers.— 


Eater Sulpitia. 

More women yet? ’Would I were honestly mar- 
1 ied 

To anv thini»' that had but half a face. 

And not a ^roat to keep her, nor a smock, 

That I might be civilly merry u hen I pleased, 
Rather than lahoiuiny: in these iulling'inills! 

By this, the spell begins to work.’—You 
are lusty, 

I see ; you bear up bravely yet. 

Rut. Do YOU hear, lady ? 

Do not make a game-bear of me, to play me hourly. 
And lling on all your whelps ; it will not hold ; 
Play me witli some discretion ; today, one course, 
And, two days hence, another. 
iiui. If you be so angry, 

* With a/i the helps and lieatsi that can be given me. 

I'm at my \.M>ialieady.'\ “ I'm at my incans, 1 am re«- 

duct'd t(» a trot, i am otf in) speed. 'I'hc heats that Rutilio means 
aie the iiourish’n^ meats which were gi\ei) him to warm his blood. 
—iWffio/i.—-See ihc second speech of Sulpitiu alter her entrance. 

7 Ry this, the spell begins to •wurk-'\ She is speaking of the in* 
cantatmii' which she is < inployed in at the instance ot Hippolyta. 
The spell 'wis undoubtedly the wax image ol Zenucia, one of the 
stronuest within the know le.lge of witches. In Middleton's Witch, 
ed. 1776. page 10, Heccul piuliers to destroy Almachildes in the 
following ituinner: 

His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
By a blue fire, kindled with dead men's eyeS; 

Will waste him by degrees. 
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Pay hack the money I redeemed you at, 

And take your course ; I can have men enough. 

You have cost me a hundred crowns since you 
came liither, 

In brotlis and strength’ning caudles ; till you do 
pay me, 

If you will eat and live, you shall endeavour ; 

I’ll chain you to’t else. 

Jiut. Make me a dog-keiiiiel, 

I’ll keep your house, and bark, and feed on bare 
bones, 

And be whipp’d out o’ doors ! Do you mark me, 
lady? whipp’d! 

I’ll cat old shoes. 


Enter Duaute. 

l'>un. In this house, I am told, 

There is a stranger, of a goodly ])erson ; 

And such a one there M as ®-If 1 could sec him, 

I yet remember him. 

Sn/. Your business, sir? 

If it be for a woman, you arc cozen’d ; 

I keep none here. [E.r/t, 

Dua. Certain, this is the gentleman ; 

The very same. 

Ent. ’Death ! if I liad but money. 

Or any friend to bring me from this bondage, 

I’d thresh, set up a cobler’s shop, keep hogs. 

And feed with ’em, sell tinder-boxes 
And knights of ginger-bread ; 

Thatch for three half-pence a-day, and think it 
lordly. 

From this base stalli’on-trade.—Why does he eye 
me, 

* And such a one there was.] Mason proposes, with some plau¬ 
sibility, to read, “ that was.'* 
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£3 0 me so narrowly ? 

Dita. It seems, 3^011 arc troubled, sir ; 

I heard \’ou speak of want. 

RtU. ’Tis better hearing- 
Far, than relieving, sir. 

])ua. I do not think so ; 

Yon know me not. 

Not yet, that I remember. 

Yon shall, and for your IViend ; I am be¬ 
holden to yon, 

Greatly beholden, sir. If 3011 remember, 

\ on fought with such a man, the 3 ' call'd Duarte, 
A proud tlistcinpei'd man : He was my enemy, 
My mortal foe ; you slew him 1 airly, nobly. 

JitU. Speak softly, sir; yf)n do not mean to be¬ 
tray me ?— 

I wish’d the gallows ; now they’re coming fairh-. 

J)ita. IJe conhdent; for, as 1 live, 1 love yon ; 
And now you shall pcrctive it; For that seivice, 
Me and my purse cojumand ; there, take it to you; 
T’is gold, and no small sum ; a thousand ducats : 
Supply^ your want. 

Jiftf. lliit do 30U do this faithfully? 

Diuf. If I mean ill, spit in 1113 ^ face, and kick 
me. 

In what else ma}- I serve you, sir? 

Rut. I thank you ! 

This is as strange to me as knights’ atlvcntiircs. 

I have a project, ’tis an honest one, 

And now I’ll tempt my fortune. 

Dim. Trust me with it. 

Rut. You arc so good and hf)ncst, I must trust 
you ; 

Tis but to carry a letter to a lad 3 % 

That saved my life once. 

Dua. That will be most thankful; 

I will do’t with all care. 
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Rut. Where are you, White-broth ? 

Enter Sulpitia. 

Now, lusty blood, come in, and tell your money ; 
*Tis ready here:—No threats, nor no orations, 
Nor |)ravcr'» now ! 

Sul You do not mean to leave me ? 

Rut. ril live in liell sooner than here, and cooler. 
Come (luickly, come, dispatch! this air's un¬ 
wholesome. 

Quickly, good lady, quickly to’t! 

Sul Well, since it must be. 

The next I’ll fetter faster sure, and closer. 

Rut. And pick his bones, as you’ve done mine; 
pox take you! 

Dua. At niy lodging, for a while, you shall be 
quarter’d, 

And there take physic for your health. 

Rut. I thank you.— 

I have found my angel now too, if I can keep 
him !• \Exeunt. 


9 J have found my angel now too."] lie considered Zabulon as 
ArnoKId’s uiigol, and tu him, in the 316th page, when Zabu- 
loti ull'ers money to Arnoldo, 

** - Take it, man ; 

Sure thy good angel is a Jew." 

The same allusion is repeated again in the next scene. 


Mason. 
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ACT V. SCENE L 

The Street, 

Enter Rutilio and Duarte. 

Rut. You like the letter? 

Dua. Yes; but I must tell you, 

You tempt a desperate hazard, to solicit 
The mother (and the grieved one too, *tis ru¬ 
mour’d) 

Of him you slew so lately. 

Rut, 1 have told you 

Some proofs of her affection ; and F know not 
A nearer way to make her satisfaction 
For a lost son, than speeclil}^ to help her 
To a good husband; one that will beget 
Both sons and daughters, if she be not barren. 

I have had a breathing now, and have recovered 
What 1 lost in my late service ; ’twas a hot one; 
It fired and fired me; but, all thanks to you, sir. 
You have both freed and cool'd me. 

Dua. What is done, sir, 

I thought well (lone, and was in that resvarded ; 
And therefore spare your thanks. 

Rut. I’ll no inoie wlioring; 

This fencing ixt a pair of sheets more wears 
one 

Than all the exercise in the world besides. 

To be drunk with good canary, a mere julep, 

Or like gourd-water to it; twenty suifeits 
Come short of one night s work there, If I get 
this lady. 
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(As ten to one I shall ; I was ne’er denied yet) 

I will live wondrous honestly ; walk before her 
Gravely Jind demurely, 

And then instruct niy family.—You are sad; 
What do 3 oil muse on, sir ? 

Dnci. ’1 ruth, [ was thinking 
What course to lake lor the delivery of vour letter , 
And now 1 have it. Jiut, ’faith, did this lady 
(For do not gull yourself) for certain know 
Von kill'd her son ? 

Ruf. (live me a hook, Fll swear’t : 

Denied me to the ollicers that pursueil me, 
Jhoiiglit me herself to th’ iloor, then gave me gold 
To hear my charges ; and shall 1 make doubt then 
Ihit that she lov< (l me ? I am confident, 


I’imc having ta’en her grief'off, that 1 shall he 
iMost \vi Iconic to her: For tlien to have woo’d 


her, 

Had been unseasonable. 


Diia. W ell, sir, there’s more inone}^ 

To make 3on handsome. Fll abmit | oni business : 
^ oil know where 3 011 must stay ? 

Rut. I'heic you shall find me.— 

’\\h)uld I could mc'Ct my brother iio\\% to know 
Whether the Jew, his genius, or my Christian, 
Has proved the better triend. 

Duu. Oil, who would trust 
Deceiving woman? ' or believe that one 
The best, and most caiionizcti, ever was 


* Oh, ~iho ivuufd trii.st 

Di'i\'nnig U'u7nan Y] In writing lliis boveie invct live r.iininbt 
tlic k’nia!o sf.\, our authoib m-i m lo have liad tiic well-kno.-. n 


bjjftch (>1 Po'itliniiius in ih'eir contnnplation. See Cjinheline, 
Act II., Scene V. Heed. 


li Is iijore likeJy, ihat, in ttie latter |;jn t of thib sj>eccli, the ce¬ 
lebrated boliloquy ot I lainlet, lie^innin^, Oh that thib too too so¬ 
lid (lesU would melt,” was in llu‘ innul ol the author ; but iho 


iniituiion is lughjy woriliy the uniiator’b genius. 

I 
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^lorc than a scen»in<»- o-oodncss ? I could rail now 
Au^ainst the sex, and curse it; hut the theme 
And way’s too conunon. Yet tliat Cuiioinar. 

^^y motlier, (nor let that lorliid her to he 
'J'he wonder of our nation,) she that u as 
M irk'd our tlie t>reat example lor all matrons, 
Roth wile and m idow ; she that in my hreedinir 
J’lxpress'd the utmost of a mothei's care, 

And tenderness to a son : she that \et feiLiiis 
Such sorrow lor me ; good (itnl, that this mother, 
Alter all this, should give up to a stranger 
'i'he w leak she owed her son ! * I fear hei‘ honour. 
That he was saved, much joys me; 1 grieve only, 
Ihat she was his preserver. I'll try lurther, 

And, hy this engine, find whetlier the tears, 

Of which she is so jnodigal, aie for me. 

Or used to cloke her base hypocrisy. ' Ah// 


SCENE 11 . 

Another Street. 

Enter IlireoEYTA and Sulpitia, in the Jre.'is oi 

a Magician. 

Cj 

Hip. Are y(iU assured the cliarm prevaiU/ 
Sal. Do 1 live? 

Or you speak to me? Now, this very instant, 
Health takes its last leave of her; meagre pa]<^ 
ness, 


Good Oiidy that this Mothfrf 
jifttr all (hisf shuald give up to a stranger 
The wreak she ou'd her son /J t. e. 'I'hat she sIhjUiM ;;i\e u^. 
the rijjhl and duly of vengeance which she ow’d fhr her mur¬ 
der, hy screening, protecting, and dismissing his murderer out of 
the pursuit and UMch of justice. Theobald. 
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Like winter, nips the roses and the lilies, 

The sprinji; that youth and love adorn’d her face 
w ith. 

To force affection is beyond our art; 

For 1 have proved all means that hell has taught 
me. 

Or the malice of a woman, which exceeds it, 

To change Arnoldo’s love; but to no purpose. 

Bur. for your bond-woman- 

Ilip Let her pine and die ! 

She removed, which, like a brighter sun. 
Obscures my beams, I may shine out again, 

And, as I have been, be admired and sought to. 

IJ o\v' long has she to live? 

Sul. Lady, before 

The sun twice rise and set, be confident 

She is hut dead: I know mv charm hath found 

* *j 

her. 

Nor can the governor’s guard, her lover’s tears, 
Her father's sorrow, or his power that freed her. 
Defend her from it. 

Enter Zabulov. 

Zah. All things have succeeded 
As you could wish ; I saw her brought sick home, 
Tlie image ol'palc death stamp’d on her forehead. 
Let me adore this second Hecate, 

This great c unmandress of the fatal sisters, 

That, as she pleases, can cut short,^ or lengthen 
Th& thread ot life ! 

Hip. \V heic was she when th’ enchantment 
First seized upon her? 


s Can cut Other eilitions—“ shut short." Corrected 

by hir Mil-oil I ht- c*'mpositor undoubtedly caught the first twn 
letters of the ensuing word. 
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Zab, Taking the fresh air, 
r th’ company of the governor and Count Clodio; 
Arnoldo too was present, M irli Iji.m' father ; 

W'hen, in a moment (so tlie servants told rnc) 

As slie was giving thanks to tl)c gf)\'eiji()r 
And Clodio, for her unexpected free<lom. 

As if slie had been blasted, she sunk clown, 

To their amazement. 

Hip, ’Tis thy master-piece, 

Which I will so reward, that thou shalt fix here 
And, with the hazard of thy Iite, no more 
Make tiial of thy powerful ait; which, knonn. 
Our laws call death. Off with this magical robe, 
And be thyself. retire. 

Enter Don Manuel Me Governor, Clodio, and 

Cu Alii NO. 

Sul. Stand close; you shall liear more. 

Man, You must have patience ; all rage is v'ain 
now, 

And piety forbids that we shoiihl (jnestiou 
W hat is decreed above, or ask a reason, 

Wliy Heav’n determines this or that way of us. 
Clod. Ilt^av’n has no hand in’t; ’tis a woik of 
hell! 

Her life hath been so innocent, all her actions 
So free from the suspicion of crime,^ 


♦ Which I u'ifl so re-unnl, that thou shalt fix here, &c.] /. e. 
J'll reward thee so libcrull), as to set thee ahf)ve all the necessities 
of life, and thou shalt ri st in this last trial of thy periiicioiis (io> 
structivc practices, which, once discovered, arc death by the Jaws. 

Thtobdld. 

* Suspicion of crime.'] Suspicion is here a W’ord of aiur syllables, 
and theiefijie thcMv is no occasion for reading, uitli the modern 
editors, (who, us in innumerable other ins'ances, interpolate, with- 
out making any mention of it,)—** Suspicion of a crime.” Three 
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As rather she deserves a saint's place here, 

Than to endure what now her sweetness suffers. 
Char, Not for her fault, but mine, sir, Zenocia 
suffers- 

The sin I made, when I sought to raze down 
Arnoldo’s love, hnilt on a rock of truth, 

Now to the height is punish’d. I profess. 

Had he no birth nor parts, the present sorrow 
lie now expresses for her, docs deserve her 
Above all kings, though such had been his rivals. 
Clod, All ancient stories, of the love of hus¬ 
bands 

To virtuous wives, be now no more remember’d ! 

Char, The tales of turtles ever be forgotten, 
Or, for his sake, believed ! 

jMan. I have heard there has been 
Between some married pairs such sympathy. 

That tlic hushand has felt really the throes 
His wife, then teeming, suffers : This true grief 
Confirms, ’tis not impossible. 

Clod. We shall lind 

Fit time for this hereafter; let’s use now 
All possible means to help her. 

Man. Care, nor cost. 

Nor what physicians can do, shall be wanting, 
IMakc use of any means or men. 

Char. You are noble. 

\EA'cunt ]\1ax. Clod, and Chak. 
Sal. Ten colleges of doctors shall not save her. 
Her fate is in your hand. 

Hip. Can 1 restore her ? 

Sul, If you command my art. 

Hip, ril die m 3 ’self first! 

And yet I will go visit her, and see 


lines afterwards they have, equally unwarrantably, struck out the 
word «*/•. 
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This miracle of sorrow in Arnoldo : 

An *twere for me, I should change places with 
her, 

And die most happy ! Such a lover's tears 
AV^ere a rich monument; but too good for her 
Whose misery I glory in. Come, Sulpitia, 

You shall along with me. Good Zabulon, 

15c not far ofl*. * 

Zah. I will attend you, madam. [ExeiuiL 


SCENE III. 

A Room in Guiomar’s House 
Enter Du ART I' and a Servant, 


Guioaiar seated in the back groiouL 


Serv. T have served 3 011 IVom my youth, and 
ever 3 ’f)u 

Have found me faithful. That you live is a trea¬ 


sure 

I'll lock up here ; nor shall it be let forth 
]5ut when you give me warrant. 

T)ua. I rely 

Upon thy faith.—Nay, no more protestations ; ' 
Too many of them will call that in question, 
Which now I doubt not. She is there ? 

Serv. Alone too; 

J5ut take it on my life, your entertainment, 
Appearing as you are, will be but coarjie. 
for the displeasure 1 shall undergo, 

I am prepared. 

Dm, Leave me ; I’ll stand the hazard.— 

[Ex'it Servant. 

The silence that’s observed, her close retirements, 

VOL. IT. 2 * 
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No visitants admitted, not the day, 

These sable colours, all signs of true sorrow, 

Or hers is deeply counterfeit. I’ll look nearer ; 
Manners, give leave !—She sits upon the ground; 
By Heaven, she weeps j my picture in her hand 
too; 

She kisses it, and weeps again. 

GuiOMAit comes foi'ward. 

Gut. Who’s there ? 

• Dua. There is no starting back now.— \/lsidc\-~- 
Madam.* 

Giii. Ha! 

Another murderer ! I’ll not protect thee, 

Though I have no more sons. 

Dua. Your pardon, lady ; 

There s no such foul fact taints me. 

Gui. What mak’st thou here then ? 

Where are my servants ? Do none but my sorrows 
Attend upon me ? Speak, what brouglit thee hi¬ 
ther ? 

Dua. A will to give you comfort. 

Gui. Thou’rt but a man. 

And *tis beyond a human reach to do it. 

If thou couldst raise the dead out of their graves^ 
Bid time run back, make me now what I was, 

A happy mother, gladly I would hear thee ! 

But that’s impossible. 

Dua. Please you but to read this ; 

You shall know better there why I am sent. 

Than if I should deliver it. 

Gui. From whom comes it ? 


* The pointing of this line is adopted from Mason's Commenta¬ 
ries. Hitherto the whole line was addressed to Guiomar, and only 
a comma placed before the word madam. 
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Dim. That will instruct you.—I suspect this 
stranger; [Aside. 

Yet she spake something that holds sucli alliance 
'W'ith his reports, I know not what to think ou’t.— 
What a frown was there ! She looks me through 
and through, 

Now reads again, now pauses, and now smiles; 
And yet tliere’s more of anger iii’l^thaii mirth. 
These arc strange changes !—Oh, 1 understand it! 
She's full of serious thoughts. 

G lit. You are just, you lleav'ns, [Aside. 

And never do forget to hear their pray’rs, 

That truly pay their vows ! The deferr’d ven¬ 
geance, 

For you and my word’s sake so long deferr’d, 
Under which,- as a mountain, my lieart groans yet, 
AVheii ’twas despair’d of, now is offer’d to me ; 
And, if I lose it, I am both ways guilty. 

The woman’s mask, dissimulation, help me !- 

Come hither, friend; lam sure you know the 
gentleman 

That sent these charms. 

Dua. Charms, lady ? 

Gui. These charms ; ’ 

I well may call them so; they’ve won upon me 
More than e’er letter did. Thou art his friend, 
(The conlidence he has in thee confirms it) 

And, therefore. I’ll be open-breasted to thee: 

To hear of him, though yet I never saw him, 

Was most desired of all men ! Let me blush. 

And then 1 11 say I love him. 

Dua. All men see, 

In this, a woman’s virtue! * [Aside. 

Gui. I expected, 

These charms.'] Modern editions—** A^t tlicse charms,'' 
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For tlie courtesy I did, long since to have seen, 
him ; 

And though 1 then forbad it, you men know, 
13etweL*n our hearts and tongues there’s a large 
distance. 

But rU excuse him ; may be, hitherto 
He has forborne it, in respect my son 
Fell by his haffd. 

l')ua. And reason, lady. 

Gui. No; 

He did me a pleasure in’t; a riotous fellow. 

And, with that, insolent, not worth the owning! 
I have indeed kept a long solemn sorrow, 

For my friends’ sake partly; but especially 
For his long absence. 

Dua. Oh, the devil! [Aside, 

Gui, Therefore, 

Bid him be speedy ; a priest shall be ready 
To tie the holy knot. This kiss 1 send him ; 
Deliver that, and bring him. 

Dua. I am dumb.: [Aside, 

A good cause 1 have now, and a good sword, 

And something I shall do !—I wait upon you. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


A Koom in the Palace of Manuel de Sousa, the 

Governor, 

Enter Manuel, Clodio^ Chari no, Abnoldo, 
Zenocia brought in in a chairs tivo Doctors. 

Doct. Give her more air; she dies else, 

Arn. Oh, thou dread power, 

That niad’st this all, and of thy workmanship 
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This virgin wife, the in aster-piece, look down on 
her ! 

Let her mind’s virtues, cloth’d in this fair gar¬ 
ment, 

That worthily deserves a better name 
Than flesh and blood, now sue, and prevail for 
her ! 

Or, if those are deny’d, let innocence, 

To which all passages in Heav’n stand open, 
Appear in her white robe, before tliy throne, 

And mediate for her ! Or, if this age of sin 
lie worthy of a miracle, the sun 
Tn his diurnal progress never saw 
So sweet a subject to employ it on ! 

Man. Wonders are ceas’d, sir; we must work 
by means. 

Arn. ’Tis true, and such reverend physicians 
arc : 

To you thus low I fall then ! So may you ever 

[ Kmills before the Doctors. 
Be styl’d the hands of Heav’n, Nature’s restorers ; 
Ciet wealth and honours; and by your success, 

111 all your unilertakings, propagate 
Your great opinion in the world,® as now 
Yoii use your saving art! For know, good gentle¬ 
men, 

Besides the fame, and all that I possess, 

® Your great opinion in the iDorld.'] That is, the great opinion 
conceivfd of you in the world. Mason. 

Mr Mason is wrong. “ Your great opinion’' signifies, in old 
language, “ Your great reputation." So in Thierry and Theodoiet: 

“ What opinion will the managing 
Of this affair bring to my wisdom 1” 

And in Shirley's Gamester: 

“ Patience 1 I mean you have the opinion of a valiant gentle¬ 
man ; one that dares fight, and maintain your honour against 
odds." 
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For a reward, posterity shall stand 
Indebted to you; for (as Heav’n forbid it) 
Should my Zenocia die, robbing this age 
Of all that’s good or graceful, times succeeding, 
The story of her pure life not yet perfect. 

Will suffer in the want of her example. 

•1 Doct, Were all the world to perish with her, we 
Can do no more than what art and experience 
Give us assurance of. We have used all means 
To find the cause of her disease, yet cannot: 
IJow should we, then, promise the cure ? 

^r//. Away! 

I did belie you, when I charg’d you with 
The power of doing : Ye are mere names only, 
And even your best perfection accidental.— 
Whatever malady thou art, or spirit, 

(As some hold all diseases that afflict us) 

As love already makes me sensible 
Of half her sufferings, ease her of her part. 

And let me stand the butt of thy fell malice, 

And I will swear thoii’rt merciful! 

2 Doct. Your hand, lady.— 

What a strange heat is here !—Bring some warm 
water. 

Atm, She shall use nothing that is yours; my 
sorrow 

Provides her of a better bath ; my tears 
Shall do that office. 

Zcu. Oh, my best Arnoldo ! 

The truest of all lovers ! I would live, 

Were Heav'n so pleas’d, but to reward your sorrow 
With my true service; but since that’s denied me. 
May you live long and happy ! Do not suffer— 
By your affection to me, 1 conjure you !— 

My sickness to infect you; though much love 
Makes you too subject to it. 

Arn, In this only 
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Zenocia wrongs her servant: Can the body 
Subsist, the soul departed? ’Tis as easy 
As I to live without you ! I am your husband. 
And long have been so, though our adverse for¬ 
tune, 

Bandying us from one hazard to another. 

Would never grant me so much happiness 
As to pay a husband's debt. Despite of fortune. 
In death I’ll follow you, and guard mine own ; 
And there enjoy what here my fate forbids me ! 

CM. So true a sorrow, and so feelingly’^ 
Express’d, I never read of. 

JMan, I am struck 

With wonder to behold it, as with pity. 

Char» If you, that are a stranger, suffer for 
them. 

Being tied no further than humanity 

Leads you to soft compassion ; think, great sir. 

What of necessity I must endure. 

That am a father ! 

Entei' Hippolyta, speaking to Zabulon and Sul- 

piTiA at the door. 

Hip. Wait me there ; I hold it 
Unfit to have you seen. As 1 find cause, 

You shall proceed. 

Man. You’re welcome, lady. 

Hip. Sir, 

I come to do a charitable office. 

How does the patient? \ 

Clod. You may inquire 

Of more than one ; for two are sick and deadly : 
He languishes in her \ her health’s despaired of, 
And in hers, his. 

Hip^ Tis a strange spectacle ; 


12 
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With what a patience they sit unmovVl! 
Arc they not dead already? 

Doct. 13y her pulse, 

She cannot last a dav. 

Arn. Oil, by that suminons 
I knovv my time too! 

Hip. Look to the man 1 
(Jiod. Apj)ly 

Your art to save the lady; preserve her, 
A to\rn is your reward ! ® 

Mip. ril treble it 

In ready gold, it'you restore Arnoldo ,* 
For in liis death i die too. 

Chd. Without her 
I am no more. 


Am. Are you there, madam ? Now 
You may least on my miseries. !My coldness 
In answerinsv \oiir affections, or hardness, 


(Give it wliat name you please,) you are revenged 



For now ;\()u may perceive our thread of life 
Was spun-together, and the poor Arnoldo 
Made only to enjoy the best Zenocia, 


® A town is your reward. 

IIIp I'll ti‘t*l>lo il 

In ready gold,] Mr Sympson ** cai/t lliink how a town should 
be trebled in ready money that a town cannot be rated except 
where it serves as a hostage ; that Ch)dio had no town; und that 
neither the doctor nor ll .* bawd would know what to do with it, if 
they had it. If ihe commentator had lived in the present times, 
the latter objection would have fallen away easily. Pie then as¬ 
sures us thatClodio otfers a crown, (nut a five shilling piece, but) a 
coronet! If the governor promises merely a golden coronet, his 
offer is a very beggarly one; but if Sympson meant a peerage, 
more difficulty w'ould be found in valuing such a gift, than in ap¬ 
preciating a town. The editor may be arraigned for noticing such 
needless propositions, but as commentators like Sympson often 
carry away the prize from sucli as are more faithful to the task 
assigned to them, it is necessary sometimes formally to refute their 
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And not to serve the use of any other ; 

And, in that, she may equal ;* my lord Clodio 
Had long since else enjoy'd her: Nor coultl I 
Have been so blind as not to see >our great 
And many excellencies, far, far beyond 
Or my deservings, or my hopes. We are now 
Going our latest journey, and togeriicr: 

Our only comfort we desire—])niy give it!— 
Your charity to our ashes—such we must be— 
And not to curse our memories. 

////). I’m much mov’d. 

C/oc/. I’m wholly overcome. All love to women 
Farewell for ever I Ere }oii die. your pardon ; 
And yours, sir I Had she many years to live, 
Perhaps I might look on her as a brother. 

But as a lover never. And since all 

Your sad misfortunes had original 

From the barbarous Custom practis’d in my coun- 

Heav’ii witness, for }oiir sake, I here release it! 
So, to your memory, chaste wives and viigins 
Shall ever jjay their vows. I give her to you; 
And wish she were so now, as when my lust 
Forc’d you to cpiit the country. 

J/i/K It is in vain 

To strive with destiny ; here my dotage ends ! 
Look up, Zcnocia! Health in me sj)eaks to you; 
She gives him to you, that, by divers ways, 

“ in fAafy she may cquaL'l “ MrSynipson ami 1 both saw," 

says iNIi 'I'licfibuld, “ that tlie ports wrote w/y equal." 

The hisi lolio has only a comma alter equal. TIk’ editor ot the 
second, to make tcnst. substitut’d a semicolon. Theobald and 
Sympson's alteration i** tinator iionsonse than the prosent loading. 
Arnolth* had said tlial he was iiiado to onji-y no other lhan Zcno¬ 
cia, and continues, “ In that respect, in her being made to enjoy 
only mo, Zciiocia’s destiny may be said to equal ray own ; if not, 
loid Clodio would have enjoyed her long since." 
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So lo'ng has kept him from you ! And repent not 
That you were once my servant; for which,health, 
[And] in recompence* of what I made you suffer. 
The hundred thousand crowns the city owes me. 
Shall be your dower. 

Man. ’Tis a magnificent gift. 

Had it been timely given. 

flip. It is, believ’C it.— 

Sulpitia! 

Enter Sulpitia and a Servant^ who xvhispers Ma¬ 
nuel. 


Sul. Madam. 

Hip. Quick, undo the charm ! 

Ask not a reason why ; let it sufiice 
It is my will. 

Sul. Which I obey, and gladly. {Exit. 

Man. Is to be married, say’st thou? 

Serv. So she says, sir. 

And does desire your presence. 

Man. Tell her I'll come.* 

Hip. Pray carry them to their rest; for tho 
already 

They do appear as dead, let my life pay for’t, 

If they recover not. 

[Zenocia and Ahnoldo are borne off in chairs. 
Man. What you have warranted. 

Assure yourself, will be expected from you; 

Look to them carefully ; and till the trial- 

Hip. Which shall not be above four hours. 

* in r€compence,'\ The first word is absolutely necessary 

to the sense. The editors of 1750 and 1778, place it, without 
nientiunmg the variation, at the beginning of the next line; but 
the present reading is far more natural. 

^ And tell her I’ll come.] So the old copies read* 
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Alan. Let me 

Entreat your companies: There now is something 
Of weight invites me hence. 

AIL We'll M’ait upon you. lExeimt. 


SCENE V. 

# 

A Room in the House of G uiomar. 

Enter Guiomaii and Sef^vants. 

Gui You understand what my directions are, 
And what they guide you to; the faithful promise 
You’ve made me all. 

AiL We do, and will perform it. 

Gui. The governor will not fail to be here pre¬ 
sently. 

Retire a while, till you shall find occasion; 

And bring me word when they arrive. 

AIL We shall, madam. 

Gui. Only stay you to entertain. 

1 Se7*XK I am ready. [Eu'cunt Servants. 

Gui. 1 wonder at the bold and practis'd malice 
Men ever have o’ foot against our honours ; 

That nothing we can do, never so virtMous, 

No shape put on so pious (no, not think 
What a good is, be that good ne’er so noble, 
Never so laden with admir’d example) 

But still we end in lust; our aims, our actioiis, 
Nay, even our charities, witii lust are branded ! 
Why should this stranger else, this wretched stran- 

Whose life I sav’d—at what dear price sticks here 
yet— 

Why should he hope? He was not here an hour; 
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And certainly in that time, I may swear it, 

I gave him no loose look ; 1 liad no reason ! 
Unless my tears were flames, my curses courtships, 
The killing of my son a kindness to me,—‘ 

Why should he send to me, or with what safety, 
(Examining the ruin he had wrought me) 
Though at that time my pious pity fenc’d him. 
And my word lix’d ? 1 am troublecl, strongly trou¬ 
bled. 


Enter a Servant. 

Serv. The gentlemen are come. 

Old. Then bid ’em welcome. 1 must retire. 

[Exit. 

Enter Rutilio, ami Duarte dis-guised. 

Serv. You are welcome, gentlemen. 

Rut. I thank you, friend ; I would speak with 
your lady. 

Serv. ril let lier understand. 

Rut. It shall befit you.— [Exit Servant. 

Plow' do I look, sir, in this handsome trim ? 
Methinks 1 am wondrous brave.^ 


* I am XLotidrous brave.] i. c. As the word is used by our ancient 
Writers, handsome^ magnificent. So Shakspearc : 

“ What think 30U, 11 lit; were conven'd to bed, 

Wrapt in sweet clotlies ; rings put upon his fingers; 

.A mokt delicious banquet by his bed ; 

And brave attendants near him.*' Taming of the Shrew. 

And Rowley, in the comedy of A IVIatch at Midnight, makes the 
Welshman say, “ Raiulall will be no serving-mans now ; hur will 
buy hur prave parrels, prove swords, ptuve daggers, and prove 
feathers, and go a wooing lo jnavej comely, pretty maid." In l*hi- 
lasler, where he says to Rellaiio, who is new drest by Arethiisa, 
** Why, boy, she has made thee brave,** Reed* 
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Dua. You’re very decent. 

Rut. These by themselves, without more helps 
of nature, 

Would set a woman hard : T know ’em all, 

And where their first aims light. I’ll hi} my head 
on’t, 

I’ll take her eye, as soon as she looks on me; 

And if I come to speak once, woe be to her! 

I have her in a nooze, she cannot ’scape me; 

I have their several lasts.* 

Ihut. You are thoroughly studied. 

But tell me, sir, being unacquainted with her, 

As you confess you are- 

Rut. That’s not an hour's work; 

I’ll make a nun forget her heails in two hours. 
J)ua. She being set in years, next; none of those 
^lustres 

Appearing in her eye that warm the fancy ; 

Nor nothing in her face hut handsome ruins- 

Rut. I love old stories : Those live believ’d, 
authentic. 

When twenty of your modern faces are called in, 
For new opinion, paintings, and corruptions ; 

Give me an old confirm’d face. Besides, she sav’d 
me, 

She savM my life ; have I not cause to love her ? 
She’s rich, and of a constant state,® a fair one; 
Have I not cause to woo her ? I have tried suffi¬ 
cient, 

s I have their several lasts.] “ I know what burden or tonnage 
they can')'." A meta^dior taken from the last, or burden of a ship. 
It may, however, be derived from the shoemaker’s implement so 
termed. It is now, and possibly may Jiave been in the time of our 
authors, a vulgar saying, “ to know the length of one’s footwhich 
indicates that sort of knowledge here boasted by Rutilio. 

•- state,'] The word seems, in the present instance, to mean 

conduct, behaviour. 
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All your young fillies ; I think, this back has try’d 
’em, 

And smarted for it too : They run away with me, 
Take bit between the teeth, and play the devils; 
A stay’d pace now becomes my years, a sure one, 
Where I may sit and crack no girths. 

Diia. How miserable, \Aside, 

If my mother should confirm what I suspect now. 
Beyond all human cure, were my condition ! 

Then I shall wish this body had been so too.— 
Here comes the lady, sir. 

Enter Guiomar. 


Rut. Excellent lady. 

To shew I am a creature bound to your service, 

And only yours- 

Gui. Keep at that distance, sir; 

For if you stir- 

Rut. I am obedient.— 

She has found already I am for her turn : 

With what a greedy hawk’s eye she behohls me ! 
Mark, how she musters all my parts. 

[Aside to Duarte. 

GuL A goodly gentleman, 

Of a more manly set 1 never look’d on. \^Aside. 
Rut. Mark, mark her eyes still; mark but the 
carriage of ’em ! 

Gui. [Aside.] LLav happy am I now, since my 
son fell, 

He fell not by a base unnoble hand ! 

As that still troubled me. How far more happy 
Shall my revenge be, since the sacrifice 
I ofier to his grave, shall be both worthy 
A son’s untimely loss, and a mother’s sorrow ! 
Rut. Sir, I am made, believe it; she is mine 
own : 

1 told you what a spell 1 curried with me. 
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All this time does she spend in contemplation 
Of that unmatch’d delight—I shall be thankful 
to you; 

And if you please to know my house, to use it, 

To take it for your own- 

Gai. Who waits without there ? 

Kilter Guard and Servants; they seize upon Ruxi- 

Lio, and bind him. 

RuL How now ? what means this, lady ? 

Gui. Bind him fast. 

Rut. Are these the bridc-Iaces you prepare for 
me ? 

The colours that o-ive ? ^ 
l^ua. Tic, gentle lady ; 

This is not noble dealing. 

Gui. Be you satisfied ; 

It setnns you arc a stranger to this meaning; 

You shall not be so long. 

Rut. Do you call this wooing ?— 

Is there no end of womens* persecutions ? 

Must I needs fool into mine own destruction?® 
Have I not had fair warnings, and enough too ? 
Still pick the devil’s teeth?—You are not mad, 
lady ? 

Do I come fairly, and like a gentleman, 

To offer you that honour- 

^ 77/e colours that you give.'\ An aUusion to the coloured rib¬ 
bons given to this day at weddings. 

® Must J needs foul into mine oxen destruction ?] I think, veri¬ 
ly, we ought to read, 

Must I needs fool it, 4^c. 

It appears to me much the more natural expression. Seward, 
Seward's proposed alteration says the same thing as the original, 
and says it, “ verily,” in much feebler language. 
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Giiu You are deceiv’d, sii;; 

You come, besotted, to your own destruction ; 

I sent not for you. What honour can you add to 
me, 

That brake that staff of lionour my age lean’d on ? 

That robb’d me of that right made me a mother ? 

Hear me, thou wretched man, hear me with terror, 

And let thine own bold lolly shake thy soul! 

Hear me pronounce thy death, that now hangs 
o’er tbcc, 

Thou desperate fool! Who bade thee seek this 
ruin ? 


What mad unmanly fate made tliee discover 
Tliy cursed face to me again r Was’t not enough 
To have the fair protection of my house, 

When misery and justice close pursued thee? 
When thine own bloody sword cried out against 
thee, 


Hatch’d in the life of liimr® Vet I forgave tbcc. 

My hospitable word, even when I saw 

The goodliest branch of all my blood lopp’d from 


me, 

Did I not seal still to thee r 


Rut, I am gone. 

Gui, And when thou went’st, to imp thy misery, 


• Hatch’d in the life of him ?] Hatch’d, amon^ cutler-!, ih used 
to mean wlieti the hilts of a sword art;/'///; So slio would say that 
llutiliu’s bloody swoid w.-j hatch'if or gilt, in thu hie of lu-i son 
Duarte. Theobald. 

Numcroxis notes upon this word may be found in the V.-riorum 
edition ol Siiakspcarc, Vcl. XV. \i.Qii5, edition 1803; ami avery 
long one upon the passage in the text in Mason’s Ci<iiiineniaries, 
p. 55. From all the instances adduced, it certainly would appear 
that hatched did not merely signify engraved, as Dr Joiinson sup¬ 
poses, but that some ornaments, generally in gold or silver, with 
which the sword was decorated, constituted the ditfcreiice between 
a sword hatched and one that was not so. 
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Did I not give thee means?* But hark, ungrate¬ 
ful ! 

Was it not thus, to hide thy face and fly me ? 

To keep thy name for ever from my memory. 
Thy cursed blood and kindred ? Did I not swear 
tlicn. 

If ever, in this wretched life thou hast left me, 
Short and unfortunate, 1 saw thee again. 

Or came but to the knowledge where thou wan- 
d red St, 

To call my vow back, and pursue witli vengeance, 
With all the miseries a mother suflfers r 

Rut, 1 was born to be hang'd ; there’s no avoid¬ 
ing it. 

Gui. And dar’st thou with this impudence ap¬ 
pear here, 

Walk like the winding-sheet my son was put in. 
Stained with those wounds ?* 

Duel. I am happy now again \/lpart. 

Happy the hour I fell, to And a mother 
So pious, good, and excellent in sorrows ! 

Enter a Servant, 

Sei'v. The governor’s come in. 

Gui, Oh, let him enter. 

* .. to imp thj/ misery. 

Did I not give thee means ?] *. e. Did I not furnihli thee with 
money, to assist thy Jiight'? It is a term in falconry : to imp is 
said, when a fresh leather of a hawk is put to an old broi^cn 
stump. Theobald. 

When the wing-feathers of a hawk were dropped or forced out 
by any accident, it was usual to supply as many as were deficient. 
This operaoon was called to imp a hawk, Steevens, 

' Stand with those wounds So the old editions read. Cor¬ 
rected in 1778. 

VOL. II. S C 
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Kut. I have fool’d myself a fair thread ! Of all 
my foVtuncs, 

This strikes me most; not that I fear to perish. 
But that tills unmannerly boldness has brought 
me to it. 

Enter Manuel, Clofio, and Charino. 

Man. Arc these fit preparations for a wedding, 
lady ? 

I came prepar’d a guest. 

(rid. Oh, give me justice! 

As ever you will leave a virtuous name, 

Do justice, justice, sir ! 

Man. You need not ask it; 

I am bound to it 

(rii'i. Justice upon this man, 

That kill’d my son ! 

Man. Do you confess the act ? 

Eat. Yes, sir. 

Clod. Ilutilio? 

Cha. ’ fis the same. 

Clad. How fell he thus? 

Here will be sorrow for the good Arnoldo ! 

JSFan. J ake heed, sir, what you say. 

Eat. I have weigh’d it well ; 

I am the man! Nor is it life I start at ; 

Only 1 am unhappy I am poor. 

Poor in expence of lives; there I am wretched. 
That I’ve not two lives lent me for this sacrifice;* 
One for her son, another for her sorrow ! — 
Excellent lady, now rejoice again; 

For though I cannot think you’re pleas’d in blood. 
Nor with that greedy thirst pursue your ven¬ 
geance ; 

(The tcnilerness, even in those tears, denies that) 


^ That I haw not iuo lives lent me for his sacrifice.^ So the oW 
•'(litKJiis. Coriected by Sympson. 
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Yet let the world believe you lov'd Duarte ! 

The unitiatch’d courtesies you have done my mi¬ 
series, 

Without this forfeit to the law, would charge me 
To tender you this life, and proud 'twould please 
you. 

Gui. Shall I have justice ? 

Man. Y es. 

Rut. I’ll ask it for you ; 
ril follow it myself, against myself.— 

Sir, ’tis most lit I die ; dispatch it (piickly : 

The monstrous burden of that grief she labours 
with 

Will kill her else ; then blood on blood lies on me ! 
Had I a thousand lives, I’d give ’em ail. 

Before I’d draw one tear more from that virtue. 
Gui. Be not too cruel, sir—and yet his bold 
sword— 

But his life cannot restore that—he’s a man too 
Of a fair promise—but, alas! my sou’s dead !— 

If 1 have justice, must it kill him? 

Man. Yes. 

Gui, If 1 have not, it kills me.—Strong and 
goodly: 

Why should he perish too ? 

Man. It lies in your power; 

You only may accuse him, or may quit him. 

Clod. Be there no other witnesses ? 

Gui. Not any. 

And, if I save him, will not the world proclaim, 

I have I’orgot a son, to save a murderer? 

And yet lie looks not like one; he looks manly. 

Clod.^ Pity, so brave a gentleman should perish ! 
She cannot be so hard, so cruel-hearted. 

^ This speech is given to Hippolyta in the old editions, who is 
not present. 
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Giii, Will you pronounce?—Yet, stay a little, 
sir. 


Rut, Rid yourself, lady, of this misery, 

And let me go: 1 do but breed more tempests, 
W’ith which you are already too much shaken. 
Gui. Do, now pronounce ! I will not hear. 
Dua, You shall not! \^iyiscovcriiig himself. 
Vet turn and see, good madam. 

Alan. Do not wonder: 

Tis he, restor’d again, thank the good doctor. 
Pray, do not stand amaz’d; it is Duarte, 

He’s well, is safe again. 

Gai. Oh, my sweet son ! 

I will not press my wonder now with questions.-- 
Sir, 1 am sorry for that eruelty 
I urg'd against you. 

Rut. Madam, it was but justice. 

Diia. ’4'is true, the doctor heal’d this bod\ 


again ; 

lint this man heal’d my soul, made my mind per¬ 
fect : 

The good sharj) lessons his sword read to me. 

Sav’d me; for which, if you lov’d me, dear mother. 

Hmiour ar.d love this man. 

Gui Yt<u sent this letter? 

Rut. My boldness makes me blush now. 

Gui. ni wipe off that; 

And, with this kiss, I take you for my Imsband. 

^'our wooing's dune, sir; I believe you love me. 

And that’s the wealth 1 look for now^ 

Rill. You have it. 

JJua. You have ended my desire to all my 
wishes. 

Alan. Now ’tis a wedding again. And if Hij>- 
polyta 

Make good, wdiat with the hazard of her life 



.Scene V.] THE COUNTRY. 
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Slic undertook, the evening will set clear, 

Alter a stormy day. 

Enter IIippolyta and Leopold, leading Aiinol- 
Do and Zknocia, with Zabulon and Sulpuia. 

Char. Here comes the lady. 

Clod. With fair Zenocia, health witli life again 
Restored unto her. 

Zen Fhe gift of her goodness. 

Rut. Let us embrace ; I am of your order too, 
And tliough I once despair’d of w^omen, now' 

I (ind they relish much of scorpioiLS ; 

I’oi both have stings, and botli can hurt, and cure 
too. 

Rut what have been your fortunes ? 

Arn. VV^e’ll defer 

Our story, and, at time more fit, relate it. 

Now all that reverence virtue, ami in that 
Zcuocia’s constancy and jjerlec.t love, 

Or for her sake Arnoldo's, join with us 
1)1 ill’ honour of tins lad}'. 

Char. She deserves it. 

llip. IJippolyta’s life shall make that good here¬ 
after : 

Nor will 1 alone better jnvself, but others ; 

J’or these, whose wants, perhaps, have made their 
actions 

Not altogether innocent, shall from me 
He so supplied, that need shall not compel them 
To any couise of lite but wdiat the law 
Shall give allowance to. 

Ziib, and Sul. Yoiii ladyship's creatures. 

Rut. He so, and no more, }Ou man huckster *— 

5 - You Ma?i-huckst€r ] Mr Mason wiblicsus to road, witli 

Theobald, “ >”'■•1’ niau-hucUistcr ” lint .Sul|»itiu was corlainly 
the nian’liuckslcrf and to ilutiiio that opuhcL nover could apply. 
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THE CUSTOM OF, &c. [Act V. 

Hip. And, worthy Leopold, you that with such 
fervour 

So long have sought me, and in that deserved me, 
Shall now find full reward for all your travels, 
Which you have made more dear by patient suf¬ 
ferance. 

And though my violent dotage did transport me 
lieyond those bounds my modesty should have 
kept in, 

Though my desires were loose, from unchaste art, 
lleav’n knows, 1 am free.* 

Leo]). The thought of that’s dead to me; 

1 gladly take your offer. 

Rut. Do so, sir; 

A piece of crack’d gold ever will weigh down 
Silver that’s whole. 

JMan You shall be all my guests; 

I must not be deny’d. 

Ani Come, my Zenocia, 

Our bark at length has found a quiet harbour; 
And the unspotted progress of our loves 
Ends not alone in safety, but reward; 

To instruct others, by our fair example, 

That, though goocl purposes are long withstood. 
The hand of llcav’n still guides such as are good, 

{Exeunt omnes. 


^ ■ - from line haste art, 

Ifcax.'ti knuiLSj I amJrcc\] The editors of 1778 concur with 
those of J7.j0, in readme art for art. But, as Mr Mason ob¬ 
serve'', “ the word art is tioquciilly used by the ancient dramuli'* 
authors to express practice, piactical knowledge, or act. So, ih 
the Beggai’s Bush, Goswin -ays, 

Not all Ihc angor can be sent unto her 

111 frown or voice, or other artf shall force her.” 



THE EPILOGUE. 


Why there should bp an ppilojiuc to a play, 

I know no cause. The old ainl UbU.il way, 

Foj which they were made, was t’ entreat the grace 
Of such as were spectators : In this place. 

And time, 'tis to no purpose; for, 1 know, 

Wh al you resolve already to bestow 
Will not be alter’d, whatsoe'er I say 
In the behalf ol us, and of the play ; 

Only to quit our doubts, if you think lit, 

You may or cry it up or silence it. 


ANOTHER EPILOGUE, 

AT A RKVIVAi. 

1 SPAKE much in the prologue for the phi}', 

’To its desert, 1 hope ; yet you might say. 

Should I change now Irom that, which then was meant, 
Or in a syllabic grow less confident, 

I were weak-'hearted : 1 am still the same 
In my opinion, and forbear to frame 
Qiialihcation, or excuse. If you 
Concur with me, and hold iny judgment true, 

Shew It with any sign, and from this place. 

Or send me off exploded, or with grace. 




IIUI E A WIFE 

HAVE A WIFE. 

I'LE'J'CHER 




RULE A M'lFE AND HAA^E A AEIFE. 


This Comedy was the sole production of Fletcher, and one of 
the last wiilten by him. Acci'nlmj; to Sir William lleiberl*s 
ortiee-book, it was licenced lor exlubition the l*)th of October, 
about a >ear before llie poet’s death. Tlie first edition was 
prii.leil III (juarto, in the \e:ir 1()4(), with the iollowiiig title: 
“ llule a Wife and Have a Wile. A Comedy. Acted by liis Ma¬ 
jesties Servants. Written b^ .lohn Fletcher, Gent. Oxford, Printed 
by Lcoiiaid Licliiield, Printer to the University. Anno l6'4-0.” To 
the honour of the University press, this edition is lar more correct 
than the quartos of other ohl pla}s printeii in London. Kirkmun 
cxtiaeted from this comedy one ol his farces, which he entitled 
“ The Eijual Match.'' Mr Garrick, with whom the jday was a 
great favourite, made some jiulicious alterations in the catastrophe ; 
and his excellent representation of the character of Leon lias ob¬ 
tained a great share of celebrity. The popularity ol the comedy 
has not been iliniiiiiohed in our days, for it is Iretjuently perlormod 
ever) season at both the theatres. 

It IS indeed dilhcult to speak in terms of appropriate praise of 
this coined), the incut ol which is liurdly exceeded by the pro¬ 
duction ol any dramatist, ancient or modern, 'fhere is none of 
Shakspt are’s perfoinranccs in this line whicti is so unexception¬ 
able in point of general construction and comic effect, though our 
author ceilainly cannot enter the lists with that prince of poets, 
when singl • passages and situations in the comedies of boll/ are 
contrasted. Gieat objections have been made against some ex¬ 
pressions winch have a v'eiy coarse sound to the ears of modern 
limes ; but tlie same delicacy did nofprevail in the time of Shak- 
speare, Flelchcr, and Massinger. 'I’lie geneial tendency of the 
pla)s of lhar age is far more moral than that of Drvden’s, Con¬ 
greve’s, and \’aiihrugli’s; anil if the evil produced by ihi^ false 
sentimentality and amiable vice poiirlrajed in man) comedies pro¬ 
duced in the present day be put in the scale against the few prii- 
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rient expressions of our old dramatists, very little doubt can be 
entertained on which side the preponderance of miscliief would 
take place. 

The inock-siinplicity of Leon, and bis return to his usual vigour 
of mind w-hen in possession of Margarita; his spirited behaviour 
towards Jier and the Duke, create a truly dramatical surprise, and 
have every merit, in point of language and expression, which could 
be desired. The second plot forms an adimrahle conlra-it to the 
reformalittn ot the wantiin Margarita; and the characters of the 
Copper (hiptuin and Estifania are inimitably conceived, and well 
supported throughout. Little can be objected to the morality of 
the play. 'I'he reformation of Margarita, in consequence ot tlie 
manly nobleness of Leon’s conduct, and the cxposuie of the Duke, 
are calculated to arou^-c our best feelings, and give better and moiv 
practical instructions than the most glittering theoretical maxima 
of the modern stage. 

Some share ot the reputation which the poet has so deservedly- 
earned by the excellency of this part ot the comedy, he is indebt> 
cd tor to Cervantes. 'I'he eleventh of Ins Exemplary Novels, en¬ 
titled, El C.isainiento Engannoso,” is undoubtedly the original 
of the plot ot the Copper Captain and Estiruiiui, as will appear 
from the folloiv.ng sliort iibstrncLol that 

“ 'The Alleles: (Jainpus:Jino one morning issued from the Hospital 
of the Jlesurrcction in Madrid. IIis xcliow countenance, and the 
thinness of his legs, showerl that he had been long under the care 
of the surgeon, lie was met by his liiend the licenliali Peralta, 
wlio, astonished at his appearance, and woiKiei ing that lie luid not 
joinetl ihe army in I'landeis, expressed a w-ish to lie iidunned how 
his friend came into so strange a situation. Cu!ii|>u/!an(> said that 
ho had been tbll^ reduced by a woninn whom he hail espoused, 
and related tlio lollop ing woful ad\enturcs. Being one das in 
company; with the captain, Pedro de Herrera, two women entered 
the room, one of whom taking the caiitain aside, rerpic'.ted him to 
carry some letters to her brother in Flanders. In the iiio.in time 
the Allerez addiessed hii..self to the second lady, whose face was 
partly covered by her mantle. He was, at that time, galianlly 
attired, and had a heavy chain about his neck, wiiicii Peialta re- 
collt^cted to have seen him we,.r. The heart of the Allerez was 
immediately inflamed by the beauty ot the lady’s sh ipe, and the 
whiteness of her hand. His request, that she would uncover tier 

* I do not believe that this tale was ever translated, for it does not 
occur in Mrs Heywood’s novels, vherc most of those produced l)\ Cer¬ 
vantes are to be found, l.angbnine dues not mention this source iVom 
wliicii Fletcher borroweil. 


9 
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ince, was denied ; but sbe directed Iiim to send a page after her, 
and then to proceed to her house, where he was promised to be 
gratified with the Mew ho so much desired. Me readily olreycd 
hei direct ions, and when lie entered the room, found a lady about 
thirty, ot considerable, tiiough not superlative beauty. After 
insinj fruitless visits, tlie lair one, who'.e name was Donna Esti- 
fania de Cayzedo, ctiiiaented to sh.are her large fortune with his. 
They were accordingly miiiried in the presence of two friends of 
Campuzano, and a youth whom Eslitauia slated to be her cousin. 
The goods of the husband, corsisting of his gieat chain and other 
articles, were transferred to the dwelling of the lady, to whom he 
also paid a sum of 400 reals, tor the maintenance of the house. 
Alter six days had passed in every kind of luxury, one morning, 
betore the lovers had arisen, they heard a loud knocking at the 
<iooi, and a -er\ant girl informed i'.stifania that Donna Clementa 
llueso, accempanied by Don Lope iMeleiuh z de Alineiidarez, was 
at the door. Estifania had scarcely time to assure her new husband 
that evei V thing he would see was mere fiction, when her mistress 
enlerid. wiio was not a little surprised to find her bed occupied. 
'I’he poor gulled Allercz, having put on his clothes, hastened out 
of the room, and was inlonned by his spouse that the whole was a 
mere dcHepliou, to make Don Lope belie\e that the liouse bo- 
loligod to Donna Cii ineiita, in order to iiuliu e hini to esiiouse iier ; 
and that, after llieir inarri.ige, eveiy cireumstaiici* w'ouhl be dis¬ 
covered, ami the mansion restoreil to hersvdf, whom she n'present- 
ed as the iighlful owner. 'I’lie couple then letiied to a mean house 
in the neighbouiliood, whither liie trunk ot the Allerez W'as car¬ 
ried, and where, for six d.iys, ho coiitimniily roproaclied his wife 
with the absurd pronii'-e ^ln had made tv) her Inend. t>)iip morn¬ 
ing, in the absenci' of I'istifaiiia, ilse hostess impiired the reason 
of tliese lieijiient <)uarrelb, and having lieaul the tale of the 
iiiamage, and the suhsetpient iiflvcntuics, she vented luTself in e.\- 
claniatioiis upon the ciieal piactised by Estifania, and could only 
excuse hi r when she n Ih-cietl upon the excellent husband slie had 
obtained by the tiick. She assuied him that Di>nna Clementa 
was the actual owner of the house ; ujion whicli he was on the 
point of despi'i'iition. lie iiiimedialeiy took his sword, and pur¬ 
sued Ills fri 'l s))ouse, hut was unable lo find lier ; and a visit to 
the mansion ot Donna cljementa only conf*rmed the relation of 
the hostess. Lp«;!i his return, the latter told him that J'Lstif.inia 
had been tln’ie, and, lieanng that her plot was discovered, and ot 
the rage ot her iiusband, liad opened the trunk, emptied it of its 
conti'Mts, and left the house. 

“ At this period ot the relation the licentiate interrupted his 
r’liend, and txpatialed upon the loss he had sustained, particu¬ 
larly that of the large golden chain, which he sui>poscd worth two 
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hundred ducats. But Campuzano assured that the total value 
of his chains, jewels, and other possessions, was not above ten or 
a dozen dollars, though they were excellent imitations of real 
gold; and that he considered it as mere justice that he who had 
endeavoured to deceive, had himself been cheated so lamentably, 
lie discovered that the pretended cousin, who had acted as wit¬ 
ness at the marriage, was the lover of his spouse, whom he imme¬ 
diately abandoned to her fate. But he soon discovered more 
serious consequences of his marriage ; and, on account of having 
no property but his sword, was obliged to enter the hospital, in 
order to be cured of a distemper which he owed to his unfor¬ 
tunate connection.” 

The lest of the tale is merely an introduction to the twelfth and 
most admirable of Cervantes’s novels ; a conversation Campuzano 
is supposed to have overheard between Berganza and Scipion, two 
of the hospital dogs, which is replete with the same transcendent 
satire for which the author has obtained such universal renown 
in his Don Quixotte. 



PROLOGUE. 


Pleasure attend ye! and about ye sit 
The springs of mirth, fancy, delight, and wit, 

To stir ye up! Do not your looks let fall, 

Mor to remembrance our late errors call, 

Because this day weTe Spaniards all again,* 

The story of our play, and our scene Spain : 

The errors too, do nut for this cause liatc ; 

Ntjw we present their wit, and not their state. 

Mor, hulies, he not angry, il you see 
A young fresh beauty, wanton, and too free, 

Seek to abuse her husband ; still *tis Spain; 

No such gross eriors in \our kingdom reign : 

"i'ou're vestals all,* and tho’ we blow the lire, 

>Ve seldom make it flame up to desire; 

Take no example neither to begin, 

For some by piecedent delight to sin; 

Nor blame the poet if he. slipt aside 
Sometimes lasciviously, if not too wide. 

But hold your fans close, and then smile at ease; 

A cruel scene did never lady please. 

Nor, gentlemen, pray be n<‘t you displeasM, 

Tho’ we present some men foolM, some diseas’d, 

Some drunk, sfune mad : ^Ve mean not you, you're free ; 
We tax 110 further than our comedy ; 

You are our friends; sit noble then, and see ! 


i 


* "Nor tii remrmhrnnce onr laic irrors call, 

Jiccduse fills ihii/ 7ii^7'c Sjifiiiun'ils all iif^inn.] This part of the Pro¬ 
logue seems to refer to tlio ill succe'^t* of sjoiiie tragedy, founded on a 
JSpanish story, which liad then been presented to the public—Ed. IVTs. 

There, is strong reason to believe that tlie play alludeil t«» was .Vi'iddle- 
ton’s Cfame of Chess, a very singular production. Under the disguise of 
tlie different black and white chessmen, the English and Sjiiini.'h iiui- 
nai'chies are very ingeniously typified, and sncli strong reflections are 
made upon tlie intrigues and boundless ambition of the latter, that the 
Spanish faction got the author imprivoned, and the play snjipressed, after 
it had enjoyed .< rim of nine iiiL'hts, wherein the actor.s took above fifteen 
iiundreJ poinuL; a very uncommon thing in that age. 'J’lie plav was 
published ahout 1()LJ5, but was probably acted a year or two before, 
which suits verv well to the time when lliilc a \Vifc aiul have a W ile was 
produced. 


“ \V’ are vestals all.] The context very evidently rccinircs the change 

!}€uuj(1> 


which Mr Sympson first suggested here. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


Duke oj" Medina. 

Juan (le Castro, a colonel. 

Sanchio, 1 rr • x/ 

Alonzo army. 

Michael Perez, the Copper Captain. 
Leon, brother to Altea. 

Cacafogo, a rich usurer. 

IVIargarita. 

Altea, her servant. 

Clara. 

Estifania. 

Three old ladies. 

An old xvoman, and maid. 


SCENE, Valladolid,* and a Country-house near it. 


• r have fixed the scene at Valladolid, because the story of 
Cervantes, abridged in the introduction, is transacted there, and 
because the court is frequently mentioned, which, at the lime, 
was held at Valladolid. Seville is mentioned in the last scene of 
the first act, in a manner which would lead one to suspect that 
the poet had fixed upon that city as the place where the plot was 
transacted: but the allusion there is most probably to the tapestry 
manufactured in that city. 



RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 

Valladolid. The Lodgings of Juan cle Castro. 

Eiiter Juan de Castro and Michael Perk/. 

Perez' Are your companies full, colonel ? 
Juan. No, not yet, sir ; 

Nor will not be this month yet, as I reckon. 
How rises your command? 

Perez. We pick up still, 

And, as our monies hold out, we liave men come ; 
About that time 1 think we shall be full too. 
Many young gallants go. 

Juan. And unexperienced : 

The wars are dainty dreams to young hot spirits; 
Time and experience will allay those visions. 

We have strange things to fill our numbers; 
There’s one Don Leon, a strange goodly fellow,* 
Recommended to me from some noble friends, 
For my Alferez ;* had you but seen his person. 
And what a giant’s promise it protestetli! 

Perez. IVe heard of him, and that he hath 
serv’d before too. 

■ A goodly fellow.'] It was proposed by Theobald to 

read, ** a strong goodly fellow,'^ but the text is far better, and 
signifies uncommonly well-looking,as Mr Mason observes. 

* Alferez.] Ensign. Spanish. Heed. 

VOL. II. ^ » 
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Jiiatu But no harm done, nor never meant, Don 
Michael, 

That came to my ears yet. Ask him a question, 
lie blushes like a girl, and answ’ers little, 

To the point less ; he wears a sword, a good one. 
And good clothes too; he*s whole-skin’d, has no 
hurt yet; 

Good promising hopes; I never yet heard cer¬ 
tainly 

Of any gentleman that saw him angry. 

Perez, Preserve him ; he'll conclude a peace if 
need be. 

JVfany as strong as he will go along with us,* 
That swear as valiantly as heart can wish. 

Their mouths charged with six oaths at once, and 
whole ones, 

That make the drunken Dutch creep into mole¬ 
hills. 

Juan. ’Tis true, such we must look for. But, 
Michael Perez, 

When heard you of Donna Margarita, the great 
heiress ? 

Perez, I hear every hour of her, tho’ I never 
saw her; 

She is the main discourse. Noble Don Juan dc 
Castro, 

How happy were that man could catch this wench 
up, 

3 Many ns strong as he mil gn along with ««.] Mr Theobald for 
strong would substitute strange ; and Mr beward, who alters the 
text lo stoutf says, ** 1 believe whoever fully considers the context., 
'where strength of body had befoic been mentioned as joined with 
cowardice, will think, with me, that stunt either was, or oi/fJiiT 
TO iiAVK UKKN, tlie original.'* 'I’his hcliej of what ought to haxr 
been betra)s Mr Seward into nuinbcriess arbitrary variations, 
though he seldom is ingenuous enough to mention tliem,*^VVe ap¬ 
prehend strong to be the right word, and to be used here ironic 
Ed. 1778. 
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Scene L] HAVE A WIFE. 

Anti live at ease ! She’s fair, and young, and 
wealthy, 

Infinite wealthy, and as gracious too 

In all her entertainments, as men report. 

Juan. But she is proud, sir, that I know for cer¬ 
tain, 

And that comes seldom without wantonness : 

He, that shall marry her, must have a rare hand. 

Ferez. ’Would I were married ! I would find 
that wisdom 

With a light rein to rule my wife. If cv^er woman 

Of the most subtlest mould ^ went beyond me. 

I’d give the boys leave to hoot me out o' th’ parish. 

Enter a Servant. 


Sei'v. Sir, 

There be two gentlewomen attend to speak with 
you. 

Juan. Wait on ’em in. 

Perez. Are they two handsome women ? 

Serv. They seem so, very handsome; but they’re 
veil’d, sir. 

Perez. Thou put’st sugar in my mouth ; how it 
melts with me! 

I love a sweet young wench. 

Juan. Wait on them in, I say. [Exit Servant. 
Perez. Don .Fuan ! 

Juan, llow you itch, Michael! how you bur¬ 
nish ! 

Will not this soldier’s heat out of your bones yet 
Do your eyes glow now? 

Perez, 'fhere be two. 

Juan. Say honest; 

* Of the most subtlest mould —] So the quarto reads, accord¬ 
ing to the phraseology of the age. The modern editors read, with 
the folio 16'79—'Subtile. 
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What shame have you then ! * 

Perez, I would fain see that: 

IVe been i’ th’ Indies twice, and have seen strange 
things ; 

But, two honest women !- One I read of once. 

Juan Pr’ythee, be modest. 

Perez, 1*11 be any thing ! 

Enter Sermnt, Clara, and Estifania, veil'd^ 

Juan. You*re welcome, ladies. 

Perez. Both hooded ! I like ’em well tho*. 
They come not for advice in law sure hither ! 
May be they'd learn to raise the pike; I’m for ’em. 
They’re very modest; ’tis a fine preludium. [Aside. 
Juan. Witli me, or with this gentleman, would 
you speak, lady ? 

Clara. With you, sir, as I guess; Juan de Cas¬ 
tro. \LJnmils» 

Perez. Her curtain opens; she’s a pretty gen¬ 
tlewoman. 

Juan. I am the man, and shall be bound to 
fortune, 

I may do any service to your beauties. 

Clara. Captain, I hear you’re marching down 
to Flanders, 

To serve the Catholic king. 

Juan, I am, sweet lad}". 

Clara. I have a kinsman, and a noble friend. 
Employ’d in those wars; may be, sir, you know 
him; 

Don Campusano,® captain of carbines, 

^ What shame havt you then .'] The meaning, as the last editois 
explain it, is probably how will you be disgraced^ if you offer 
gallantry where it will nut be accepted."' 

^ In the novel of Cervantes this is the name of the Copper 
Captain. 
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To whom I would request your nobleness 
To give this poor remembrance. [Gives a letter. 
Juan. 1 shall do it; 

I know the gentleman, a most worthy captain. 
Clara. Something in private. 

Juan. Step aside : I’ll serve thee. 

[Exeunt Juan and Clara. 
Perez. Pr’ythee, let me see thy face. 

Estif. Sir, you must pardon me : 

Women of our sort, that maintain fair memories,’ 
And keep suspect off from their chastities. 

Had need wear thicker veils. 

Perez. I am no blaster of a lady’s beauty, 

Nor bold intruder on her special favours; 

I know how tender reputation is, 

And with what guards it ought to be preserv’d^ 
lady : 

You may to me. 

Estif. You must excuse me, signior; 

I come not here to sell myself. 

Perez. As I’m a gentleman! 

By tlf honour of a soldier ! 

Estif. I believe 5011; 

I pray you be civil ; I believe you’d see me, 

And, when you’ve seen me, I believe you’ll like 
me; 

But in a strange place, to a stranger too, 

As if I came on purpose to betray you ! 

Indeed, 1 will not. 

Perez. 1 shall love you dearly ; 

And ’tis a sin to thug away affection : 

I have no mistress, no ilesire to honour 
Any but you,.— Will not this oyster open? \/lside.'\ 
I know not, you have struck me witli your mo¬ 
desty— 


^ JPa/r memories.] *, Fair characters.—F.d. 1778. 





RULE A WIFE AND [Act I. 

She will draw sure— [Aiside .']—so deep, and taken 
from me 

All the desire I might bestow on others-- 

Quickly, before they come ! 

Kstif. Iiuleed, I dare not: 

But, since I sec you’re so desirous, sir, 

To view a poor face tliat can merit nothing 

But your repentance- 

Petez, It must needs be excellent. 

Esiif. And with wliat honesty you ask it of me ; 
When 1 am gone let your man follow me, 

And view what house I enter ; thither come ; 

For there I dare be bold to appear open, 

And, as I like your virtuous carriage then, 

I shall be able to give welcome to you- 

Enter Juan, Clara, and Set'vani. 

She hath done her business; I must take my leave, 
sir. 

Perez. I’ll kiss your fair white hand, and thank 
you, lady ; 

My man shall wait, and I shall be your servant.— 
Sin ah, come near; hark! \Wliispe 7 's, 

Serv. I shall do it faithfully. \^E.vit. 

Juan. You will command me no more services? 
Clara. To be careful of your noble health, dear 
sir. 

That I may ever honour you. 

^ Juan. 1 thank you. 

And kiss your hands.—Wait on the ladies down 
there 1 {E^jccunt Ladies and Servant. 
Perez. You had-the honour to see the face that 
came to you ? 

Juan. And ’twas a fair one; what was yours, 
Don Michael ? 



Scene II.] HAVE A WIFE. 
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Perez. Mine was i’ th’ eclipse, and had a cloud 
drawn over it ; 

But, I believe, well, and I hope ’tis handsome; 
She had a hand would stir a holy hermit. 

Jtia?7. You know none of’em r 
Pet'ez. No. 

Juan. Then I do, captain ; 

But I’ll say nothing till 1 see the proof on’t.— 
Sit close, Don Perez, or your worship’s caught: 

I fear a fly.* " [Asklc. 

Perez. Were those she brought love-letters? 
Juan. A packet to a kinsman now in Flanders. 
Yours was very modest, methought. 

Perez. Some young unmanaged thing ; 

But I may live to see- 

Juan. ’I'is worth experience. 

Let’s walk abroad, and view our companies. 

\E.veiinL 


SCENE IL 


7 he Stixef. 

Enter Sanchio and Alonzo. 

Sane. What, arc you for the wars, Alonzo ? 
Alo 7 i. It may be ay, 

It may be no; e’en as the humour takes me. 

® 1 fear a ll> ] “ A metaphor taken from fishing with^/es,'^ 
lajs Seward ; an<l, as Mi Mason obsiMwes, he is, in the picsent in¬ 
stance, right, and his conjecture confirmed by the following pas¬ 
sage in the second act, where Katitania says, 

--“ He is mine own; 1 have him. 

1 told you what would tickle him like a trout, 

And as 1 cast it, so I wrought him daintily." 
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If I find peace among the female creatures, 

And easy entertainment. I’ll stay at home; 

I’m not so far oblig’d yet to long marches 
And mouldy biscuits, to run mad for honour. 
When you’re all gone, 1 have my choice before 
me. 

Sane. Of which hospital thou’lt sweat in. Wilt 
thou never 
Leave whoring ? 

Alon, There is less danger in’t than gunning, 
Sanchio: 

Tho’ we be shot sometimes, the shot’s not mortal; 
Besides, it breaks no limbs. 

Sane. But it disables ’em; dost thou see how 
thou pull’st 

Thy legs after thee, as they hung by points ? 
Alon. Better to pull ’em thus, than walk on 
wooden ones; 

Serve bravely for a billet to support me. 

Sane. Fie, fie ! ’tis base. 

Alon. Dost thou count it base to suffer ? 

Suffer abundantly ? ’tis the crown of honour. 

You think it nothing to lie twenty days 
Under a surgeon s hands, that has no mercy. 

Sane. As thou hast done, I’m sure. But I per¬ 
ceive now 

Why you desire to stay; the Orient heiress,® 

The Margarita, sir • 

9 The Orient heiress^ 

•The Mui'garita, 67>.] A quibble upon the name. Margarita 
is Spanish for a pcari; and Marguerite was used in the same sens^ 
in our author’s days. So in fisher’s Fuimus Troes: 

-- “ 1 long to'view 

This unknown land, and all their fabulous rites. 

And gather margarites in my brazen cup.” 

The same quibble occurs in the third act of this play: 

** The pearl of Spain, the Orient fair one.” 
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^lon, I would I had her. 

Sane. They say she’ll marry, 
j4ion. Yes, I think she will. 

Sa?ic. And marry suddenly, as report goes, too! 
She fears her youth will not hold out, Alonzo. 
Alon. I would I had the sheathing on’t. 

Sane. They say too 

She has a greedy eye, that must be fed 
With more than one man’s meat. 

Alon. ’Would she were mine ! 

I’d cater for her well enough. But, Sanchio, 
There be too many great men that adore her; 
Princes, and princes’fellows, that claim privilege. 

Sane. Yet those stand oft' i’ th* way of marriage; 
To be tied to a man’s pleasure is a second labour.' 
Alo?i. She has bought a brave house here in 
town. 

Sane. I’ve heard so. 

Alon. If she convert it now to pious uses, 

And bid poor gentlemen welcome ! 

Sane. When comes she to it ? 

Alon. VVithin these two days; she’s i’ th’ coun¬ 
try yet. 

And keeps the noblest house ! 

Sa7ic. Then there’s some hope of her. 

Wilt thou go my w^ay ? 

Alon. No, no, I must leave you, 

And repair to an old gentlewoman 
That has credit with her, that can speak a good 
word. 

Sa 7 ie. Send thee good fortune ! but make thy 
body sound first. 


* To be tied to a man*s pleasure is a second labour.'} To obtain 
a man's pleasure is the first labour; to be tied to it, a second. 
7'liis appears to be Sanchio’s meaning. Mason. 
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Aloiu I am a soldier, and too sound a body 
Becomes me not. Farewell, Sanchio ! 


SCENE III. 


yy/e same. 

Enter a Servant 0 /Michael Perez. 

Serv. ’"I'is this or that house, or I’ve lost my 
:.im; 

They’re 1 oth fair buildings. She walk’d plaguy 
fast; 


Enter Esttfania. 

And hereabouts I lost her.—Stay! tliat’s she, 

*Tis vei\ she. Slie makes me a low court'sy. 

Let me note, the place; the street I well remem¬ 
ber. 

She’s in again. Certain some noble lady : 

[Eadt Estifama into a house., 
How happy should 1 be if she love my master ! 

A wondnms goodly house; here are brave lodg¬ 
ings, 

And I shall sleep now like an emperor, 

And eat abundantly. 1 thank my fortune ! 
ri.l back with speed, and bring him happy tidings. 

[Exit. 
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Scene IV.] 


SCENE IV. 

The Country. 

An Apartment in the Villa ^‘Mahgauita. 
Enter three old Ladies. 

1 Lady. What .should it mean, that in such haste 

we’re sent for ? 

2 Lady. Eel ike the lady JVIargaret has some bu¬ 

siness 

She’tl break to us in private. 

3 Lady. It should seem so. 

’Tis a good lady, and a wise young lady. 

2 lAidy. And virtuous enough too, 1 warrant ye, 
For a young M'oman of her years : ’Tis pity 
'.fo load her tender age with too much virtue. 

') JAuly. ’Tis more souietimes than we can well 
away with.* 

Enter Altea. 

Altca. Good morrow, ladies! 

All. Morrow, my good madam ! 

* Will away This mode of expression needs no explana' 

lion: we shall only observe, that it is treqiiently to be l.»und in 
our anciei t writers. Jn the Second Part of Henry IV.. aot iii., 
scene ii., Shallow says, “ she could never away with me.” And 
ainont* “ The orders thought meete by her inujeNtie to be executed 
thiou^houl the counties of this realrae, in such townes, villages, 
and other places, as are or may be hereafter intecud with the 
plague, for the stay of further increase of the same,” B. L. 4to. 
printed by Barker, is a receipt for women with chihl, or such as 
be delicate and tender, and cannot awau with taking medicines." 

lieed. 
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\ Lady. How does the sweet young beauty, 
Lady Margaret ? 

2 Lady. Has she slept well after her walk last 
night ? 

1 Lady. Are her dreams gentle to her mind? 
Altea. All’s well; 

She’s very well ; she sent for you thus suddenly^ 
To give her counsel in a business 
That much concerns her. 

2 Lady. She docs well and wisely, 

To ask the counsel of the ancient’st, madam ; 
Our years have run thro’ many things she knows 
not. 

Altea.' She would fain marry. 

1 Lady. ’Tis a proper calling. 

And well beseems her years. Who would she yoke 
with ? 

Altea, That’s left to argue on. I pray come in^ 
And break your fast; drink a good cup or two, 
To strengthen your understandings; then she’ll 
tell ve. 

2 Lady. And good wine breeds good counsel : 

we 11 yield to you. {.Exeunt 


SCENE V. 


Valladolid. 

The Street. 

Enter JuA'sn de Castro and Leon. 

Juan Have you seen any service ? 
Leon. Yes. 

Juan. Where? 
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Leofi. Every wliere. 

Juan. What office bore you ? 

Leon, None; I was not worthy. 

Juan. Wliat captains know you ? 

Leon. None ; they were above me. 

Juan. Were you ne’er hurt r 
Leon. Not that I well remember, 

But once I stole a ben, and then they beat me. 
‘Pray ask me no long questions ; I've an ill me- 
niorv. 

Juan. This is an ass.—Did you ne’er draw your 
sword yet? 

I^eon, Not to do any harm, I thank Ileav’n for’t. 
Juan. Nor ne'er ta'cn prisoner? 

Leon. No, I run aw^ay. 

For I had ne’er no money to redeem me. 

Juan. Can you endure a drum ? 

Leon. It makes my head ache. 

Juan. .Are you not valiant when you’re drunk ? 
I.jeon. 1 think not; 

Out 1 am loving, sir. 

Juan, AVhat a lump is this man!- 

Was your father w ise ? 

Leon. Too wise for me, I’m sure ; 

For he gave all he had to my younger brother. 
Juan. That was no foolish part, I’ll bear you 
witness. 

Canst thou lie with a woman ? 

Leon. I think I could make shift, sir ; 

But I am bashful. 

Juan. In thenight.^ 

Leon. I know not ; 

Darkness indeed may do some good upon me. 

Juan. Why art thou sent to me to be my officer. 
Ay, and commended too, when thou dar’st not 
light ? 
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Leon There be more officers of my opinion, 

Or I am cozen’d, sir; men tliat talk more too. 
Jiian, How wilt thou ’scape a bullet? 

Leon. Why, by chance ; 

They aim at honourable men ; alas, I’jn none, sir. 
Juan. This lellow has some doubts in’s talk, that 
strike me; 

He cannot be all fool.— 

Lnter Alonzo. 

Welcome, Alonzo! 

Alan, What have you got there ? Tcmperan;:c 
into 

Your company } thg spirit of peace ? we shall have 
wars 

By the ounce then.— 


Enter Cacavooo. 


Ob, here’s another pumpion ; 

Let him loose for luck sake, the cramm’d son 
Of a starv’d usurer, Cacafogo; 

Roth their brains butter’d cannot make two spoon 
fuls. 

Cac. My father’s dead ; I am a man of war too, 
Monies, demesnes; I’ve ships at sea too, captains. 

Juan. Take heed o* th’ Hollanders; your ships 
may leak else. 

Cac. I scorn the Hollanders ; tliey are my 
drunkards. 

Alon. Put up your gold, sir; I will borrow it 
else. 

Cac. Fm satisfied, you shall not,—Come out; I 
know thee; 

Meet mine anger instantly ! 
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Leon. I never wrong'd you. 

Cac. Thou liast wrong'd mine honour; 

Thou look dst upon my mistress thrice lascivi¬ 
ously ; 

ril make it good. 

Juan. Do not heat yourself; you will surfeit. 
Cae. Thou won’st my money too, with a pair 
of base bones, 

In whom there was no truth; for which I beat thee, 
I beat thee much; now I will hurt thee danger¬ 
ously ; 

This shall provoke thee. \JIc strlhcs hinu 

Alnn. VoLi struck too low by a foot, sir. 

Juan. Yr)u must get a ladder when you’d beat 
tills fellow. 

Leon. 1 cannot chuse but kick again ; pray par¬ 
don me ! [Kicks him. 

Cac. Hadst thou not ask’d my pardon, 1 had 
kill’d tliec. 

1 leave thee as a thing despis’d ! Beso ias inanos a 
L'ueslra sennoria! ^ [KKt. 

Alon. 1i'ou’\'c 'scap'd by miracle ; there is not, 
in all Spain, 

A spirit of more fury than this hrc-drakc. 

liCon. 1 see he’s hasty; and I’d giv'c him leave 
To beat me soundly, if he’d take my bond. 

Juan. W hat shall I 4^ with this fellow ? 

A Lon. Turn him olf: 

He will infect the camp with cowardice, 

If he go with thee. 

Juan, About some week hence, sir, 

3 Assolcs manifs a lusira siniare a .maistre.'*^ I have put Mr 
I’lieubald’s conecliuii ot into the text. Heward. 

JMr Theobald’s correction, however, stood itself in need of bein^ 

oc' ’lortfd. 
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If I can hit upon no abler officer, 

You shall hear from me. 

Leon. I desire no better. [Ea^eunf. 


SCENE VI. 


A splendid Apartment in Margarita’s Jotvn House. 

Enter Estifania and Perfz. 

Perez. You’ve made me now too bountiful 
amends, lady, 

For your strict carriage ^ when you saw me first. 
These beauties were not meant to be conceal’d ; 
It was a wrong to hide so sweet an object; 

I could now chide you, but it shall be thus. 

[A' isses her. 

No other anger ever touch your sweetness ! 

Estif. You appear to me so honest and so civil, 
Without a blush, sir, I dare bid you welcome. 
Perez, Now let me ask your name. 

Estif. ’Tis Estifania; 

The heir of this poor place. 

Perez. Poor, do you call it? 

There’s nothing that I ca«t mine eyes upon, 

But shews both rich and admirable ; all the rooms 
Arc hung as if a princess were to dwell here; 
The gardens, orchards, every thing so curious ! 

Is all that plate 3 ^our own too r 
Estif, ’Tis but little. 

Only for present use; I’ve more and richer. 
When need shall call, or friends compel me use it. 
The suits you see of all the upper chambers. 

Carriage.'] i, e. ]khavl«>ur. 

9 
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Are those that commonly adorn the house ; 

I think I have, besides, as fair as Sevil, 

Or any town in Spain, can parallel. 

Perez, [rhide.^ Now if she be not married, I 
liavc some hopes.— 

Are you a maid ? 

Estif. You make me blush to answer; 

I ever was accounted so to this hour, 

And that’s the reason that I live retir’d, sir. 
Perez. Then would I counsel you to marry pre¬ 
sently, 

—If I can get her, I am made for ever — [Aside. 
For every year you lose, you lose a beauty ; 

A husband now, an honest careful husband, 

Were such a comfort! Will you walk above stairs ? 
Estif. This place will lit our talk; 'tis fitter far, 
sir; 

Above there are day-beds,^ and such temptations 
I dare not trust, sir. — ^ 

Perez. She’s excellent wise withal too.— [Aside. 
Esfif. You nam’d a husband ; I am not so strict, 
sir. 

Nor tied unto a virgin’s solitariness. 

But if an honest, and a noble one, 

Rich, and a soldier, (for so I’ve vow’d he shall be) 

-— c/A* fair, us civil, 

As a/ll/ fawn in Spain can parallel."] The first quarto read^;, 

- as civil, 

Oi ani/ town in Spain can parallel. 

The second tolio, in aUfiiiplm': t<> c<irrcct this, made tolcraljle 
sense, by chaiigiiin or to ^v, though Mr S\mp‘>on and I agn-c tlial 
they mistook the real corr'iption : the change of the adjective 
civif to the name of the ci'v, gives so much better a reading, that 
we doubt not of its being the oiiginal. Lpon consulting Mr I heo- 
bald’s margin, I find the same correction there. Seward. 

6 Dap-beds.^ i. e. Couches. See a note on act iii., scene i, 
VOL. 11. S F 
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Were offer’d me, I think I should accept him ; 
But, above all, he must love. 

Perez. He were base else.— 

There’s comfort minister’d in the word soldier. 
How sweetly should I live! [Aside. 

Estif. I’m not so ignorant. 

But that I know well how to be commanded, 
And how again to make myself obey’d, sir. 

I waste but little, I have gather’d much ; 

My rial not the less worth, when ’tis spent. 

If spent by my direction; to please my husband, 
I hold it as indifferent in my duty, 

To be his maid i’ th’ kitchen, or his cook. 

As in the hall to know myself the mistress. 
Perez. Sweet, rich, and provident! now for¬ 
tune stick to me !— [Aside, 

I am a soldier, and a bachehtr, lady ; 

And such a wife as you I could love infinitely : 
They that use many ujprds, some are deceitful; 

I long to be a husband, ancl a good one; 

For ’tis most certain I shall make a precedent 
For all that follow me to love their ladies. 

I’m young, you see, able I’d have you think too; 
If't please you know, try me, before you take me. 
T'is true, 1 shall not meet an equal wealth 
With you; but jewels, chains, such as the war 
Has giv’n me, a thousand ducats 1 dare presume 
on 

In ready gold, (now as your care may handle it) 
As rich clothes too as any he hears arms, lady! 
Estif. You’re a true gentleman, and fair, I sec 
by you; 

And such a iiiau I’d rather take- 

Perez. ’Pray do so ! 

I’ll have a priest o’ th’ sudden. 

Estif. And as suddenly 
You will repent too. 
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Perez. I’ll be bang’d or drown’d first, 

By this, and this, and this kiss! \^Kisses her. 

Ebtif. You’re a flatterer; 

But I must say there was something when I saw 
you lirst, 

In that most noble face that stirr’d my fancy. 
Ptrcz. ril stir it better ere you sleep, sweet 
lady. 

I’ll send for all my trunks, and give up all to you, 
Into your own dispose, before 1 bed you ; 

And then, sweet wencli- 

Estif. You have the art to cozen me. \Exeunt. 


ACT ir. SCENE I. 

The Country. 

An Apartment in the Villa of IVIargarita. 

Enter Marc a hit a, txvo Ladies, and Altea. 

Marg. Sit down, and give me your opinions se¬ 
riously. 

I Lady. You say you have a mind to marry, 
lady ? 

Marg ’Tis true, I have, for to preserve my 
credit; 

Yet not so much for that as for my state, ladies; 
(vonceiv e me right, there lies the main o’th* ques¬ 
tion : 
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Credit T can redeem, money will imp it;’ 

But when my money’s jjone, when the law shall 
Seize that, and for incontincncy strip me of all? 

1 Latlj/ D’ye find your body so malicious that 

way r 

Marg. 1 find it as all bodies are that are young 
and lusty, 

Lazy, and high fed ; I desire my pleasure, 

And pleasure I must have. 

2 Lady. ’'Fis fit you should have ; 

Your years require it, and ’tis necessary, 

As necessary as meat to a young lady ; 

Sleep cannot nourish more. 

1 Lady. But might not all this be, and keep 

you single ? 

You take away variety in marriage, 

Th’ abundance of the pleasure you arc barr’d then ; 
Is’t not abundance that you aim at? 

Marg. Yes ; 

Wliy was I made a woman ? 

2 Lady. And ev’ry day a new ? 

Marg. Why fair and young, but to use it? 

1 Lady. You’re still i’ th’ right; why should you 

marry then? 

Altea. Because a husband stops all doubts in 
this point, 

And clears all passages. 

2 Lady. What husband mean ye? 

Altm. A husband of an easy faith, ® a fool. 


7 'Money will imp it.] A metaphor taken from falconry. To 
imp a hawk was artificially to supply any feathers which were 
dropped, or forced out by accident. 

* Allea. A husband of an easy faith.'} This part of Altea is gi¬ 
ven to the Fourth l.ady in the first quarto. She is the plotter, 
and sister to Leon ; bul the players, probably to contract the num¬ 
ber of characters, gave her whole part to Altea ; and with so much 

2 
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Made by her wealth, and moulded to her pleasure 
One, though he see himself become a monster, 
Shall hold the door, and entertain the maker. 

2 Lach) ^'ou grant there may be such a man. 

1 Lady. Yes, marry ; 

But how to bring ’em to this rare perfection ? 

2 Lady. They must be chosen so ; things of no 

honour. 

Nor outward honesty. 

Maig. No, ’tis no matter; 

1 care not what they arc, so they be lusty. 

2 Lady. INIcthinks now, a rich lawyer; some 
such fellow, 

That carries credit and a face of awe, 

But lies with nothing hut his clients’ business. 
Marg. No, there’s no trusting them; they arc 
too subtle; 

Tlie law has moulded ’em of natural mischief. 

1 Lady. Then, some grave governor. 

Some man of lionour, yet an easy man. 

judgment, that T question whether they had not the author's ap- 
probaliun, and theiclore I shall not alter it. Scxcani. 

We should be glad to know how this approbation, which Mr 
Seward makes no question of the author’s giving, w'as communi¬ 
cated ; as It must have been sent from the Klysian Fields; since 
Fletcher died htteen years betore this first quarto was printed ; 
subsequent to which the variation of ll.e interlocutors was made. 
But pci hups Mr Seward “ intended the anachronism/' to render 
the circumstance “ more droll and laughable." The approbation, 
however, was totally undcst rved ; tor, in this first quarto, the cha¬ 
racters aie ^ 'rangely jumbled together ; the same person being, in 
the very same scene, sometimes called AlteUy sometimes Fourth 
Ladj/, 7’his Mr Seward does not seem to have known. The plot, 
however, seems to give the whole part to Altea—Kd. 1778. 

The matter would have been set tied‘at once, if the contending 
editors of 1750 and 1778 had attended to the direction at the 
head of the scene, ‘‘ Elite** Margarctta, and ino ladies, and Al- 
tea*” Tliere were thus four ladies together; and the editors of the 
quarto, to save their types, designated Altea by the number 4. 
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Marg, If he have honour, I’m undone ; I’ll none 
such : 

I'll have a lusty man ; honour will cloy me. 

Altea. 'Tis fit you should, lady; 

And to that end, with search, and wit, and labour, 
IVe found one out, a right one and a perfect; 
He’s made as strong as brass, is of brave years too, 
And dought}^ of complexion. 

Alarg. Is he a gentleman ? 

Altca. Yes, and a soldier; as gentle as you'd 
wish him; 

A good fellow, wears good clothes. 

Marg, Those I’ll allow him ; 

They are for my credit. Does he understand 
But little ? 

Altea. Very little. 

Alarg. ’Tis the better. 

Have not tlic wars bred him up to anger ? 

Altea. No; 

He will not quarrel with a dog that bites him ; 
Let him be drunk or sober, he’s one silence. 

Marg. He has no capacity what honour is } 

For that’s the soldier’s god. 

Altea. Honour’s a thing too subtile for his wis¬ 
dom ; 

If honour lie in eating, he’s right honourable. 
Marg. Is lie so goodly a man, d’ye say 
A Ilea. As you shall see, lady ; 

But, to all this, he’s but a trunk, 

Ma?g. I’d have him so, 

I shall add branches to him to adorn him. 

Go, iind me out this man, and let me see him; 

If he be that motion ® that you tell me of, 

9 If he he that motion.'] i. c. Puppet. The word occurs in the 
same sense in Shakespeare and lien Jonsuii. In the play of Bai- 
tholoniew Fair, Master Pod is mentioned as Master of the Mo¬ 
tions. Reed. 


6 
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And make no more noise, I shall entertain him. 
Let him be here. 

Altea. He shall attend your ladyship. [^E.veunf. 

SCENE II. 

Valladolid. 

The Lodgings of Dow Juan. 

Enter JuAv, Alonzo, and Perez. 

Juan. Why, thou art not married Indeed? 
Perez. No, no ; ’pray think so. 

Alas, I am a fellow of no reckoning, 

Not worth a lady’s eye ! 

Alon. Wouldst thou steal a fortune, 

And make none of all thy friends acquainted 
with it. 

Nor bid us to thy wedding? 

Pel'Ll. No, indeed! 

There was no wisdom in’t, to bid an artist. 

An old seducer, to a female banquet I 
1 can cut up my pye without your instructions. 
Juan. Was it the wrench i’ th’ veil ? 

Perez. Pasta ! ‘ ’twas she ; 

The prettiest rogue that e’er you looked upon, 
The loving’st thief 1 

Juan. And is she rich withal too ? 

Perez. A mine, a mine I there is no end of wealth, 
colonel. 

I am an ass, a bashful fool! Pr’ythee, colonel, 

* Basta.'\ Enough. Many Spanish phrases were become fami- 
Jiar in the time of King James I., on account of the numerous em¬ 
bassies to and from the court of Spain.' 
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How do thy companies fill now? 

Juan. You’re merrv, sir : 

You intend a safer war at home, belike now ? 
Perez. I do not think 1 shall fight much this 
year, colonel; 

I find myself given to my ease a little. 

J cure not ii‘ 1 sell my foolish company ; 

They’ie things of liazaid. 

Ahn. How it angers me, [Aside. 

This fellow at first sight should win a lady, 

A rich >oung wench ; and 1, that have consum’d 
My time and art in searching out their subtleties, 
Like a fool’d alchemist, blow up my hopes siill! — 
Wlien shall we come to ihy house and be freely 

merrv ? 

« 

Perez. When I have manag’d her a little more; 
I have a house to entertain an army. 

Alim. 11* tliy wife be fair, thou’lt have few less 
come to ihee. 

Perez, lint where they'll get entertainment is 
the point, signior; 

I beat no drum. 

Alan. You need none but her tabor. 

Perez. May be I'll march,* after a month or 
two. 

To get me a fresh stomach. I find, colonel, 

A wantonness in wealth, methinks 1 agree not 
with ; 

’Tis such a trouble to be married too. 

And have a thousand things of great importance, 
Jewels, ami plates, ^ and fooleries, molest me ; 

* Alon. I'oM ncff/ none biif her tabor ; 

Maif be rU inarc/i, I'liis wlmle speech, all but the first 

line nt v\l)ich so evidently beli>ngs to Perez, was ^iveii to Alonzo 
in all the formtr editions. Mr Sampson and Mr Theobald ai>recd 
with me in the emenihition. Seward, 

5 Platei>.'\ JMr Mason proposes to read plate^ but the text is 
correct, according to the phraseology of the age. 
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To have a man’s brains whirnsied with his wealth ! 
Eefore, I walk'd contentedly. 

^Enter Servant, 

Serv. My mistress, sir, is sick, because you're 
iil)sent ; 

She mourns, and will not eat. 

Perez. Alas, my jewel! 

Come, I'll go with thee.—Gentlemen, your fair 
leaves ! 

You see I'm tied a little to my yoke ; 

Tay pardon me ! 'would ye had both such lo¬ 
ving wives ! 

Jiian. I thank you {^Exeunt Perez and Scrv, 
Foi your old boots !—Never be blank, Alonzo, 
Because this fellow has outstript thy fortune ! 
Tell me ten days hence what he is, and how 
The gracious state of matrimony stands with him. 
Come, let's to dinner. When Margarita cotnes, 
We ll visit both; it may be then your fortune. 

f Ed'cunt. 


SCENE III. 

The Country. 

A71 Apartmc7it m Margarita’s Villa. 

Eiiicr Marg arita, Altea, a7id Ladies. * 
Mai't^. Is he come ? 

Allea. Yes, madam ; he has been here this half 
hour. 

I’ve question’d him of all that you can ask him. 
And liiid him as fit as you had made the man: 
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He’ll make the goodliest shadow for iniquity ! 
Alarg. Have yc searcli’d him, ladies r 
All. He's a man at all points, a likely man ! 
(’all him in, Altea. • 

Exit Altea, and re-enters with Leon. 

A man of a good presence ! ^—Pray you come this 
way,— 

Of a lusty body : Is his mind so tame ? 

Altea. Pray ye question him; and if you find 
him not 

Fit for your purpose, shake him off \ there’s no 
harm done. 

]\Iarg. Can you love a young lady ?—How he 
blushes! 

Altea. Leave twirling of your hat, and hold 
your head up. 

And speak to tli’ lady. 

Leon. Yes, I think I can; 

I must be taught; J know not what it means, 
madam. 

Marg. You shall be taught. And can you, 
vvheh she pleases, 

(ro ride abroad, and stay a week or two? 

You shall have men and horses to attend you, 
And money in your purse. 

JaCoh. Yes, I love riding; 

And when I am from home I am so merry ! 

Marg. lie as merry as you will. Can you as 

* handsomelv, 

*/ ' 

When you are sent for back, come with obedience, 

^ A man of a good presence.] i. c. of good appearance; a hand- 
.-ome man. So in Pericles : 

—. -- Welcome, fair one : 

Is’l not a goodly presence 
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And do your duty to the lady loves you ? 

Leon. Yes, sure, 1 shall. 

Marg. And when you see her friends here, 

Or noble kinsmen, can you entertain 
Their servants in the cellar, and be busied, 

And hold your peace, whate'er you see or hear of? 
Leon. ’Twere fit I were hanjj’d else. 

Miijg. Let me try your kisses. \_Kisses him. 
How the fool shakes !—1 will not cat you, sir.— 
lleshrew my heart, he kisses wondrous manly !— 
Can you do any thing else ? 

J.eon. Indeed, I know not; 

But if your ladyship will please to instruct me. 
Sure 1 shall learn. 

Marg. You shall tlicn be instructed. 

If I should be this lady that affects you, 

Nay, say 1 marry you-'- 

Altca. Hark to the lady. 

Marg. What money have you ? 

Leon. None, madam, nor fiiends. 

[ would do any thing to serve your ladyship, 
Marg. You must not look to be my master, sir, 
Nor talk i’ tlf house as though you wore the 
breeches; 

No, nor command in any tiling. 
liCon. 1 will not; 

Alas, 1 am not able; I’ve no wit, madam. 

Marg. Nor do not labour to ariive at any ; 
'Twill spoil your head. I take you upon charil}’, 

And like a servant vou must be unto me ; 

•/ ' 

As I belu-ld your duty I shall love you, 

And, as you observe me, 1 may chance lie w ith 
you. 

Can you mark these ? 

Lean. Yes, indeed, forsooth. 

Marg. There is one thing. 

That if I take you in I put you from me, 
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Utterly from me; you must not be saucy, 

No, nor at any time familiar with me; 

Scarce know me, when I call you not. 

Lmn. 1 will not. 

Alas, I never knew myself sufficiently. 

Marg. Nor must not now. 

Jjcim. I’ll be a do^ to ])lease you. 

Marg. Indeed, you must fetch and carry as I 
appoint you. 

Leon. I were to blame else. 

Marg. Kiss me again.—A strong fellow ! 
There is a vigour in his lips :—If you see me 
Kiss any other, twenty in an hour, sir, 

You must not start, nor be offended. 

Ixun. No, 

If you kiss a thousand I shall ])e contented ; 

It will the better teach me how to please you 
Alim. I told you, madam ! 

Marg. ’I'is the man I wish’d for.— 

The less you speak- 

Leon. I’ll never speak again, madam, 

But wlieii you charge me; then I'll speak softly 
too. 

Ma}g, Get me a priest; I’ll wed him instant- 

But when you’re married, sir, you must wait upon 
me, 

And see you observe my laws. 

Leon. Else you shall hang me. 

Marg. I’ll give you better clothes when you 

• deserve ’em.- 

Come in, and serve for witnesses. 

All. U’c shall, madam. 

J\Jarg. And tlicli away to th’ city presently; 
ril to my new house and new company. 

[E.vit xvith Ladies. 
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Leon. A thousand crowns are thine ; and I'm a 
made man. 

Altea. Do not break out too soon ! 

Leo7i. 1 know my time, wencli. [Ej'eiiut. 


SCENE IV. 

J'alladolid. 

A Room m Margarita's House, 

Enter Clara and Estjfanja, xnih a paper, 

Clara. What, have you caught him ? 

Estif. Yes. 

Clara. And do you liiul him 
A man of those hopes that you aim'd at? 

Estif. Yes, too ; 

And the most kind man, and the ablest also 
To give a wife content! He's sound as olil wine, 
And to his soundness rises on the palate ; 

And there’s the man ! 1 find liiin lieli too, Clara. 
Clara, ll ast thou married him f 
Estif. Wliat, dost thou think 1 hsli without a 
bait, w eiieli ? 

I bob for fools Ue is mine ow n, 1 have him. 

I told tliee what would tickle him like a trout; 
And, as I cast it, so 1 caught him daintdy, 

And all he has I've stow'd at iny devotion. 

Clara. Does thy lady know this ? She’s coming 
now to town, 

® J bob Jot fools.'] A technical tenn’in angling, and frequently 
Used in the beiise of tooling or jeering a piM son. 

“ He sat ujjon a rock, and bobb’d for whales,” 

is part of a well-known description of a giant’s occupation. 
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Now to live here in this house. 

Estif. Let her come ; 

She shall be welcome, I’m prepared for her; 

She’s mad sure if she he angry at my fortune, 

For what I have made bold. 

Clara. Dost thou not love him ? 

Estif, Yes, enlirel}'^ well. 

As long as there he stays, and looks no further 
Into my ends ; but when he doubts, I hate liim, 
And that wise hate w'ill teach me how to cozen 
him.® 

[A lady-tamer he, and reads men warnings] 

How to decline^ their wives, and curb their man¬ 
ners. 

To put a stern and strong rein to their natures ; 
And holds he is an ass not worth acquaintance. 
That cannot mould a devil to obedience. 

I owe him a gootl turn for these opinions. 

And, as I find his temper, I may pay him. 


® y4nd Unit uisc hate uill teach me how to cozen him^ 
lJjn' to dectinc their rt/VcA', ^’C.] JMr Sympson agrees with me 
that there is ceitamly line or more lost between these two. The 
sense necessary is \eiy clear lrt)m what I’erez says ut himself, 

Have 1 so long studied the art of this sex^ 

And read the learnings to young gentlemen ? 

Have I proJest to tame the pride qj' ladies ? 

From the sense of thehc lines, therefore, 1 have ventured to foint 
one, which 1 doubt not to be the .<-enf-e of that which is lost, ami 
I shall keep as close to his words here as 1 can. And for this rea* 
son,^ in the lii.e I have inserted I fiavc us’d lady-tamer instead of 
•asoman-tameri and uurnings instead of lectures. Sezcaid. 

Tlic line thus formed by Seward, it must be confessed, is a very 
happy one, and conipletei> in the style of our authors. 

7 How to decline.] i. e. lower, or subdue. So, in the False One, 
Cuesai sa}s to Ptolemy, 

“ And now you’ve found the nature of a conqueror 

That you cannot dectine with all your flatteries.” 
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Untcr Peeez. 

Oh, here he is ; now 3^011 shall sec a kind man. 

Perez. Estifunia! shall wc to dinner, lamb? 
I know thou stay’st for me, 

Ksdf. 1 cannot eat else. 

Perez. I never enter, but methinks a paradise 
Al ){ ears about me. 

Estif. You’re welcome to it, sir. 

Perez. I think I have the sweetest seat in Spain, 
wench ; 

Methinks the richest too. We’ll cat i’ the garden, 
In one o' th* arbours, (there ’tis cool and pleasant,) 
And have our wine cool'd in the running foun¬ 
tain.— 

Who’s that ? 

Es'tif, A friend of mine, sir. 

Perez. Of what breeding ? 

EstiJ'. A gentlewoman, sir. 

Perez. M'hat business has she? 

Is she a learned woman i’ th’ mathematics ? 

C^i she tell fortunes ? 

Estif. More than I know, sir. 

Perez. Or has she e'er a letter from a kinswo¬ 
man, 

That must be deliver’d in my absence, wife? 

Or comes she from the doctor to salute you. 

And learn your health ? She looks not like a con¬ 
fessor. 

Estif. V^’hat need all this? why are you trdu- 
bled, sir? 

What d*you suspect r she cannot cuckold you ; 
She is a woman, sir, a very woman. 

Perez. Your very woman may do very well, sir. 
Toward the matter; for, though she canii’t per¬ 
form it 
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In her own person, she may clo’t by proxy : 

Your rarest jugglers work still by conspiracy. 
Esiif, ’Cry you mercy, husband ! you are jealous 
then, 

And happily suspect me ? 

Perez. No, indeed, wife. 

Estif. Methinks you should not till you have 
more cause. 

And clearer too. I’m sure you’ve heard say, hus¬ 
band, 

A woman forc’d will free herself through iron; 

A happy, calm, and good wife, discontented, 

May be taught tricks. 

Perez. No, no, F do but jest with you. 

Estif. To-morrow, friend, Til see you. 

Clara. I shall leave you 

’Till then, and pray all may go sweetly with you. 

\Evit. Knocking ivithin. 
Estif. Why, where’s this girl ? Who’s at the 
door ? 

Perez. W^ho knocks there? 

Is't for the king you come, you knock so hoist’r- 
ously ? 

Look to the door. 


Enter JSIaid. 

Maid. [Apart to Esmk.J My lady ! as I live, mis¬ 
tress, niy lady’s come ! 

She’s at the door ; I peeped tlirough, and saw her, 
Anil a stately company of ladies with her. 

Estif. I’ll is was a week too soon ; but 1 must 
meet with her. 

And set a new wheel going, and a subtile one, 
Must blind this mighty Mars, or 1 am ruin’d. 
Perez. Wliat are they at door? 

Estif. Such, my Michael, 
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As you may bless the day they enter’d here ; 
Such for our good ! 

Perez, ’Tis well. 

Pstif '. Nay, ’twill be better 
If you will let me but dispose the business, 

And be a stranger to’t, and not disturb me : 

What have I now to do but to advance your for¬ 
tune ? 

Perez. Do ; I dare trust thee. I’m asham’d I'm 
angry ; • 

I find thee a wise young wife. 

Pstif. \^Apart.^ I’ll wise 3 ’our worship 
Betore I leave you!—’Pray you walk by, and say 
nothing, 

Only salute them, and leave the rest to me, sir: 

I was born to make you a man. [Exit. 

Perez. The rogue speaks heartily ; 

Her good will colours in her cheeks ; I’m born to 
love her. 

I must be gentler to these tender natures ; 

A soldier’s rude harsh words befit not ladies. 

Nor must we talk to them as we talk to our ofii- 
cers. 

I’ll give her way, for 'tis for me she works now; 

I am husband, heir, and all she has. 

Enter Margarita, Leon, Altea, Estifania, 

and Ladies, 

Who are these ? what flanting things ? A woman 
Of rare presence ! • excellent fair ! This is too big 
For a bawdy-house, too open-seated too. 

EstiJ'. My husband, lady 1 . 


• Tra angry .The modern editors, 'vithout giving notice of th* 
variation, read, unnecessarily and unmctrically—“ I was angry,'’ 
9 Presence. Appearance, form. See p. 44S. 

VOL. II. ^ F 
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Marg. You’ve gain’d a proper man. 

Perez. Wliate’er 1 am, I am your servant, lady. 

\ Kisses her, 

Estif. \Apart to PiiiEz.] Sir, be rul’d now, and 
1 .'shall iiiakc you rid) : 

This i.s my eousiii; that gentleman dotes on her^ 
E\ rn 1 o <!eatli ; see liow he ohseives her. 

Peiez. She is a gfxidly woman. 

K.sfif. She’s a mirror. 

Rut she is poor ; she were for a prince’s side else. 
This house she lia.s brought him to, as to lier own, 
Ami j>r('suming u|H)u me, and upon my courtesy, — 
(Conceive me sliort)—he knows not but she’s 
wealtlu' : 

Or, if he ditl know otherwise, ’twere all one. 

He’s so (av gone. 

J*erez. J’orward. She has a rare face. 

EatiJ 'I'his we mu'.t carry with discretion, bus- 
hand. 

And yield unto her for four days. 

Perez. Vielii our house up. 

Our goods, and wealth ? 

Efiti/. All this is but in seeming, 

To milk the lover on. D’you see tliis writing? 
Two hundred pound a-yeai’, when the} are married. 
Has she seal’d to for our good : The time’s unfit 
now; 

I’ll shew it you to-morrow. 

Perez. All the house ? 

Estif. All, all, and we’ll remove too, to confirm 
him ; 

They’ll into th’ country suddenly again 
After they’re match’d, and then she’ll open to him. 
Pei'ez. The wliole possession, wife? Look what 
you flo. 

A part o’ th’ house- 

Estif, No, no, they shall have all, 
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And take their pleasure too ; 'tis for our Vantage. 
Why, what’s four days ? Had you a sister, sir, 

A niece or mistress, that rcquiiVl this courtesy, 
And should I make a scruple to do you good ? 
Perez, If easily it would come back— 

Estif. I swear, sir. 

As easily as it came on. Is it not pity 
To let * such a gentlewoman for a little help r 
You give away no house. 

Perez, Clear but that question. 

EstiJ. ril put the writings into your hand. 
Pet'ez. Well then. 

Estif, And you shall keep them safe. 

Perez. I’m satisfied. 

Would I’d the wench so too. 

E^lif. When she has married him. 

So infinite his love is link’d unto her, 

You, I, or any one that helps at this pinch. 

May have Ileav'n knows wliat. 

Perez. I’ll remove the goods straight, 

And take some poor house by ; tis but for foui 
days. 

Estif. I have a poor old friend ,* there we’ll be. 
Perez. ’Tis well then. 

Estij, Go handsome off’, and leave the house 
clear. 

Perez. Well, 

Estif. That little stuff' we’ll use shall follow 
after. 

And a boy to guide you. Peace, and we are made 
both ! {EEU PeUez. 


- is it not fity 

To let such a gentlewoman for a little help ?] i. c. “ To olf 
struct or hinder the advancement of such a lady, for want ot 
some little assistance.” Here the verb let is used according to its 
ancient acceptation.—£d. 1778. 
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Marg. Come, let’s go in. Are all the rooms 
kept sweet, wench? 

JEstif. They’re sweet and neat. 

Marg. Why, where’s your husband ? 

Estjf. Gone, madam. 

When you come to your own, he must give place, 
lady. 

Marg. Well, send you joy ! You would not let 
me know’t. 

Yet I shall not forget you. 

Estif, Thank your ladyship ! [Ea^eunt^ 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
An Apartment in the same. 


Enter Margarita, Altea, and Bop. 

Altea. Are you at ease now ? is your heart at 
rest, 

Now you have got a shadow, an umbrella, 

To keep the scorching world’s opinion 
From your fair credit ? 

Marg. I’m at peace, Altea: 

If he continue but the same he shews, 

And be a master of that ignorance 
He outwardly professes, 1 am happy. 

The pleasure I shall live in, and the freedom. 
Without the squint-eye of the law upon me. 
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Or pratins: liberty of tongues> that envy ! 

Altea. You’re a made woman. . 

Marg. But if he should prove now 
A crafty and dissembling kind of husband, 

One read in knavery, and brought up in the art 
Of villainy conceal’d ? 

Altea, ’My life, an innocent,* 

Marg, That’s it I aim at, 

That’s it I hope too; then I’m sure I rule him ; 
For innocents are like obedient children 
Brought up under a hard mother-in-law, a cruel, 
Who being not us’d to breakfasts and collations, 
When they have coarse bread offer’d ’em, are 
thankful, 

And take it for a favour too. Are the rooms 
Made ready to entertain my friends ? 

I long to dance now, and to be want6n; 

Let me have a song. Is the great couch up 
The duke of Medina sent ? 

Altea. ’Tis up and ready. 

Marg. And day-beds ‘ in all chambers } 

Altea. In all, lady ; 

Your house is nothing now but various pleasures : 
The gallants begin to gaze too. 

Marg. Ixt ’em gaze on ; 

I was brought up a courtier, high and happy, 

And company is my delight, and courtship, 


• An innocent,] i. e. 9. natural fool, an idiot. So in Ben Jon- 

>on’s Epica iie, “-sin; hits me a blow o’ the ear, and oails me 

innocentf and lets* me go/’ 

^ Day-heds.] i. e. couchrs. Mglvolio, in his reveries, among 
other imagined enjoyments, mentions, “ Calling my officers about 
me, in my branched velvet gown, having come Irom a day-bed. 
where 1 left Olivia bleeping,” 
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And handsome servants ^ at my will. 'Where’s my 
good husband ? 

Where does he wait ? 

Altea, He knows his distance, madam ; 

I warrant you he’s busy in the cellar, 

Amongst his fellow-servants, or asleep, 

’Till your command awake him. 

Marg. Tis well, Altea ; 

It should be so; my ward I must preserve him. ^— 
Enter Leon and Servant. 

Who sent for him ? how dare he come uncall’d 
for r 

His bonnet on too ! 

Altea. Sure he sees you not. 

JMarg. How scornfully he looks ! 

Leon. Are all the chambers 
Deck’d and adorn’d thus for my lady’s pleasure.^ 
New hangings ev'ry hour for entertainment, 

And new plate bought, new jewels, to give bistre? 
Serv. They are, and yet there must be more and 
richer ; 

It is her will. 

Leon. Hum. Is it so? ’tis excellent. 

It is her will too, to have feasts and banquets, 
Revels, and masques ? 


* Servants."] i. c. lovers. See p. 262 of this volume. 

• 5 ward I must preserve him.] Idiots, as well as minors, 
were luiiueily put under the guardianship of some one. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Blackstnne sa^s, “ By the old common law there is a writ 
de idivta inquirendoy to inquire whether a man be an idiot or not: 
which must bi- tried b\ a jury ol twelve men ; and if they find him 
puras idiota^ the profits of his lands, and the custody of his per¬ 
son, may be granted by the king to some subject who has interest 
enough to obtain them.”—Comwiewfanw, I. 303. 
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Serv. She ever lov’d ’em dearly. 

And we shall have tlie bravest house kept now, 
sir ! 

I must not call you master (she has warn’d me) 
Nor must not put my hat off to you. 

IjCou. ’I'ls no fashion ; 

What though I he her husband. I’m your fellow. 

I may cut first ? ^ 

iS'eriK That’s as you shall deserve, sir. 

J.cn/i. And wlien I lie with her- 

Serx:. May be I’ll light you ; 

On the same point you may do me that service. 

Eater a Lady, 

1 Lady. IMadam, the duke Medina, with some 
captains. 

Will come t»j dinner, and have sent rare wine, 
And their best services. 

Marg. They shall be welcome. 

See all be ready in the noblest fashion. 

The house perfum’d. Now I shall take my plea¬ 
sure, 

And not my neighbour Justice maunder ^ at me.— 
Go, get your best clothes on ; but, 'till Icallyou, 
He sure von be not seen. Dine with the gentle¬ 
women. 

Anti behave .yourself cleanly, sir ; ’tis for my cre¬ 
dit. 


Enter a second Lady. 

2 Lady, Madam, the lady Julia- 

^ I may cut first,i. e. I may be allowed to carve first at Ihr 
:>ervanc>* table. 

7 Maunder.] Grumble, murmur. 
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Leon, That’s a bawd, [Apart, 

A three-pil’d bawd,® bawd-major to the army. 

2 Lady. Has brought her coach to wait upon 
your ladyship, 

And to be inform’d if you will take the air this 
morning. 

Leon. '1 he neat air of her nunnery ! 

Marg, Tell her, no ; 

1’ th’ afternoon I’ll call on her. 

2 Lady. I will, madam. [Exit. 

Marg. Why are not you gone to prepare your¬ 
self.? 

May be you shall be sewer to the first course.— 
A portly presence !—Altea, he looks lean ; 

Tis a wash knave,® he will not keep his flesh well. 
Altea. A willing, madam, one that needs no 
spurring. 

Leon. 'Faith, madam, in my little understand- 

You’d better entertain your honest neighbours, 
Your friends about you, that may speak well of 
you, 

And give a worthy mention of your bounty. 
Marg. How now ? what’s this ? 

Leon. ’Tis only to persuade you : 

Courtiers are but tickle things to deal withal, 

A kind of marchpane men,* that will not last, 
madam; 

• A three-pird bawd.'} Velvet was the most fashionable stuff 
worn the gallants of the time, and fee/velvet being tha 

most costly kind, was metaphorically applic<i to any person, with¬ 
out the substantive to which it originally belonged. A threc-piled 
bawd, therctore, is one of the first order, one supremely excellent 
in htr trade. 

^ A wash knave.'} Washy is a term still in use, and stands in 
need ot no explanation. 

^ Marchpane men ] Men formed of that celebrated confection. 
See p. Il6 of this volume. 
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An egg and pepper goes further than their potions, 
And in a well-built body, a poor parsnip 
W ill play his prize abovx their strong potabilcs. 
Marg. The fellow’s mad ! 

Leon, lie that shall counsel ladies, 

That have both liquorish and ambitious eyes. 

Is either mad or drunk, let him speak gospel. 
Altea. He breaks out modestly. {Apart. 

Leon. Pray you be not angry ; 

My indiscretion bus made bold to tell you 
W’^hat you’ll find true. 

Marg. Thou dar’st not talk ? 

Leon. Not much, madam : 

You have a tie upon your servant’s tongue; 

He dares not be so bold as reason bids him; 
’Tvvere tit there were a stronger on your*temper. 
Ne’er look so stern upon me; I’m your husband ! 
But what are husbauds ? Bead the new world’s 
wonders. 

Such husbands as this monstrous world produces, 
And you will scarce find such deformities ;* 
They’re shadows to conceal your venial virtues, 
Sails to your mills, that grind with all occasions. 
Bails that lie by you, to wash out your stains. 
And bills nail’d up with horns before your stories, 
To rent out lust.^ 

Marg. D’you hear him talk ? 

Leon. I’ve done, madam ; 

An ox once spoke, as learned men deliver; 
Shortly I shall be such; then I’ll speak wonders ! 


* Mr Mason, with some degree of plausibility, proposes to 
transpose this and the preceding lin.e. 

3 l/i'ils Hail*d up •with horns b^ore your stories, 

To rent out last.] A most beautiful metaphor has been here 
entirely lost in ail the- former editions, by the change ol a single 
letter, which, when once hit upon, appears self-evident. Sfiward. 
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’Till when, I tie myself to my obedience. 

Marg. First, I’ll untie myself! Did you mark 
the «entleman. 

How boldly and how saucily he talk’d. 

And how unlike the lump 1 took him for, 

The piece of ignorant dough ? He stood np to me, 
And mated ^ my commands 1 this was your provi¬ 
dence, 

Vour wisdom, to elect this gentleman, 

Your excellent forecast in the man, your know- 
led ije ! 

What think \ou now? 

AUi'a. 1 think him an ass still ; 


This boldness some of your people have blowm in- 
t(» him, 

This w'isdoin too, with strong wine; ’tis a tyrant, 

And a philosopher also, and finds out reasons, 
Mat'o. J ll have my cellar lock’d, no school kept 
there, 

Nor no discovery. I’ll turn mv drunkards, 

*• 

Such as are understamling in their draughts, 

And dispute learnedly ihQwhys and wherefores^ 

To grass immediately ; I’ll keep all fools. 

Sober or drunk, still fools, that shall know' no¬ 
thing, 

Nothing belongs to mankind,* but obedience; 

And such a hand I’ll keep over this husband ! 


♦ Mated ] Shakespeare uses this word in the same sense it bears 
here; i. e. to oppose, or contend with ; and this bignification it also 
carries at the game of chess.—Ed. 1778, 

’ Mankind.'] This word was sometimes used for the male sex, 
as m the text, and in the following passage of Ford’s Lover's Me- 
lan«^'holy, where Eieclea, who had been disguised in male attire, 
had revealed her sex to Tbaniusta, the latter enquires. 

Arc you not rnmkind then ? 
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Altea. He’ll fall again; my life, he cries by this 
time; 

Keep him from drink ; he lias a high constitution. 

Eiiter Leon. 

Leon. Shall I wear my new suit, madam ? 
Marg. No, your old clothes, 

And get you into th’ country presently, 

And sec iny hairks well train’tl; you shall have 
victuals, 

Such as are fit for saucy palates, sir, 

And lodgings with the hinds ; it is too good too. 
Altea. Cxood madam, be not so rough with re¬ 
pentance : ® 

You see now he’s come round again. 

AIa}'g. I see not what I expect to see. 

Ixon. You shall sec, madam, if it sliall please 

your ladyship- 

Altea. He’s liumblcd ; 

Forgive, good lady. 

Mavg. Well, go get you handsome. 

And let me hear no more. 

Leon. \Aside.^ Have you yet no feeling? 
ril pinch you to the bones then, my proud lady ! 

Marg. See you preserve him thus, upon my fa- 
v'our; 

You know his temper, tie him to the grindstone; 
The next rebellion I’ll be rid of him. 

I’ll have no needy rascals I tie to me, 

Dispute my life. Come in, and see all handsome. 
Altea. \Aside.\ 1 hope to see you so too; I’ve 
wrought ill else. [^Exeunt. 

® Altea. Good madanit tie not &o rough with rcpmtaiKc.'\ Thi*: 
iiue Mr Seward gives to Leon very absurdly. 
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SCENE 11. 


A Room in a mean HoveL 


Enter Perez. 

Perez. Shall I never return to mine own lioust 
again ? 

We’re lodg’d Iiere in the miserablest dog-hole, 

A conjuror’s circle gives content above it; 

A hawk’s mew is a princely palace to it : 

Wc have a bed no bigger than a basket, 

And there we lie like butter clapt together, 

And sweat ourselves to sauce immediately. 

The fumes are infinite inhabit here too. 

And to that so thick, they cut like marmalet; 

So various too, they’ll pose a gold-finder ! 

Never return to mine own paradise?— 

Why, wife, I say! why, Estifania! 

Estif. \1Vithin,^ I’m going presently. 

Perez. Make haste, good jewel! 

I’m like the people that live in the sweet islands 
I die, I die, if I stay but one day more here ; 

My lungs are rotten with the damps that rise, 
And I cough nothing now but stinks of all sorts. 
The inhabitants we have are two starved rats, 
(For they’re not able to maintain a cat here) 

7 That live in the sweet islands.] Sweet islands may at first seem, 
an odd comparison to the stenciios of tUe dog-hole here spoke of; 
but sweet means the sugar-islands, Barbadoes, St Kitts, Sfc.j the 
heat and unwholesomencss of which, at particular seasons, is well 
known. Mr Theobald, not seeing this, reads, sweat islands. 

Seward, 
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And those appear as fearful * as two devils ; 
They’ve eai a map o’ the whole world up already, 
And if we stay a night, we’re gone for company. 
There’s an old woman that’s now grown to marble, 
Dried in this brick-kiln, and she sits i’ the chimney, 
(Which is but three tiles, rais’d like a house of 
cards) 

The true proportion of an old smok’d sibyl; 
There is a young thing too, that nature meant 
For a maid-servant, but ’tis now a monster; 

She has a husk about her like a chesnut 
With laziness, * and living under the line here; 
And these two make a hollow sound together. 
Like frogs, or winds between two doors that mur¬ 
mur. 


Enter Estifania. 

Mercy, deliver me !—Oli, are you come, wife? 
Shall we be free again r 
Estif. I am now going. 

And you shall presently to your own house, sir : 
The remembrance of this small vexation 
Will be argument of mirth for ever. 

By that time you have said your orisons. 

And broke your fast, I shall be back, and ready 
To usher you to your old content, your freedom. 


• As fe.nrful as two devils."] Fearful is here the same as fright*- 
ful^ or furious ; so the verh to fear is often used actively, i. e. to 
frighten. If fearful is understood in its usual sense, the passage 
will lose all ib humour. Seward. 

So in the Tempest, 

“ Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle and not fearful.** 

^ Latiness.] Both the quarto and folio read-^basines*-- 
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Perez, Break my neck rather ! Is there any 
thing here to eat 

But one another, like a race of cannibals ? 

A piece of biittcr’<l wall you think is excellent! 
Let’s have our house again immediately ; 

And pray you take heed unto the furniture, 

None be embezzled ! 

Pstif. Not a pin, 1 warrant you. 

Perez. And let ’em instantly depart. 

Pst if. They shall both, 

(There’s reason in all courtesies) they must both,. 
For by this time I know she has acquainted him. 
And has provided too ; she sent me word, sir, 
And will give over gratefully unto you. 

Perez. I’ll walk i’ th’ church-yard ; 

The dead cannot oifend more than these living. 
An hour hence I'll expect you. 

Estff I’ll not fail, sir. 

Perez. And do you hear, let’s have a handsome 
dinner. 

And see all things be decent as they ha^’e been. 
And let me have a strong bath to restore me ! 

I stink like a stall-fish, shambles,* or an oil-shop. 
Psfif. You shall have all— [Aside^ (which some 
interpret nothing.)— 

I’ll send you people for the trunks afore-hand, 
And for the stuff. 

’ I itink like a stall-fish shambles.] A stall for fish and a fish 
shambles setMn" to dilli't- but as a part fruni the witule; 1 thcreture 
read, a stale fish shambles. Seu'ard. 

'i'he old readiM” {uves a further sense, only inserting a comma . 
I stink like a stab-liNh, shamble’s, or an oil-shop : That is, “ I smell 
as strong as a fish -jlall, a butcher’s shambles, or an oil-sh<»p.”— 
Ed. 1778. 

Not like a hsh-sLall, but like a fish which has long lain upon a 
stall lor show, and has not been kept Iresb in water. Mr INlason ap- 
])roves ol Sewaid’s amendment, but thecpiurlo and ioho both con¬ 
nect the words by a hyphen, as in the text. 
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Perez. Let Vni he known and honest; 

And do my service to ^our niece, 

R.'itif, I shall, sir ; 

But if I come not at my hour, come thither, 

That tlicy may give you tlianks for your fair 
courtesy. 

And pray you he brave, * for my sake ! 

Peixx, 1 observe you. \E.i:eunt. 


SCENE III. 


The Street. 


Enter Juan de Castro, Sanchio, and Cacaeogo. 
Sane. Thou’rt very brave. 

4/ 

Cue. Eve reason ; I have money. 

Sane. Is money reason - 

Cac. Yes, and rhyme too, captain. 

If you’ve no money, you're an ass. 

Sane. I tiiank you. 

Cac. You’ve manners ever thank liim tluit lia^ 
money'. 

Sane. AVilt thou lend me any r 
Cac. Not a farthing*, captain ; 

Captains arc casual things. 

Sane. Wliy, so arc all men ; 

Thou shalt have my bond. 

Cac. Nor bonds nor fetters, caj)tain ; 

* And pray you he bnivc.^ i. e. v:ell-dret>s*d; a rf (juest pocii- 
liarly huitiorout*; Kstifania having; pilla^od l\*rcz'‘< tr.jiikN, aiuJ li*lt 
him bill that “ 0110 fivil suit'* which uas* upon llI^ back. )V. 
—lidit. 177 s. 
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My money is mine own ; I make no doubt on’t. 
Juan. What dost thou do with it ? 

Cac. Put it to pious uses, 

Buy wine and wenches, and undo young coxcombs 
That would undo me. 

Juan. Are those hospitals ? 

Cac. I first provide to fill my hospitals 
With creatures of mine own, that I know wretch¬ 
ed. 

And then I build; those are more bound to pray 
for me : 

Besides, I keep the inheritance in my name still. 
Juan. A provident charity ! Are you for the 
wars, sir ? 

Cac. I am not poor enough to be a soldier, 

Nor have I faith enough to ward ^ a bullet: 

This is no lining for a trench, I take it. 

Juan. You have said wisely. 

Cac. Had you but my money, 

You’d swear it, colonel; I’d rather drill at home 
A hundred thousand crowns, and with more ho¬ 
nour, 

Than exercise ten thousand fools with nothing : 
A wise man safely feeds, fools cut their fingers. 
Sane. A right state usurer; Avliy dost thou not 
marry, 

And live a reverend justice ? 

Cac. Is’t not nobler 

To command a reverend justice, than to be one r 
And for a wife, what need I marry, captain, 
Whfcn every courteous fool that owes me money. 
Owes me his wife too, to appease my fury ? 

Juan. Wilt thou go to dinner with us ? 

Cac. I will go, 


^ To U’art/.] *. e. lo off. 
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And view the pearl of Spain, the orient fair one, 
The rich one too, and I will be respected; 

I bear my patent here : I will talk to her ; 

And when your captainships shall stand aloof, 
And pick your noses, I will pick the purse 
Of her affection. 

Juan. The duke dines there to-day too, 

The duke of Medina. 

Cac. Let the king dine there, 

He owes me money, and so far’s my creature ; 
And certainly I may make bold with mine own, 
captain. 

Sane. Thou wilt eat monstrously. 

Cac. Like a true-born Spaniard ; 

Eat as I were in England, where the beef grows! 
And I will drink abundantly, and then 
Talk you as wantonly as Ovid did. 

To stir the intellectuals of the ladies ; 

I learnt it of my father’s amorous scrivener. 

Juan. If we should play now, you must supply 
me. 

Cac. You must pawn a horse-troop, 

And then have at you, colonel! 

Sane. Come, let’s go. 

This rascal will make rare sport! how the ladies 
VVill laugh at him ! Leave anger ! * 

Juan. If I light on him, 

I’ll make his purse sweat too. 

Cac. Will you lead, gentlemen ? [Exeunt 


4 The pcat't of Spain.1 A quibble on the name of Margarita, 
bee p. 424. nolt* p. 

• _ , 

^ Leave nn^er.\ So the old quarto reads. The words are omit- 
(ed in all subsequent editions, and indeed their application is not 
very obvious. 

2 G 


VOL. II. 
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SCENE IV. 


The Street before the mean Hovel 


Enter Peuez, an Old fVonian, and Maid. 

Perez. Nay, pray ye come out, and let me un 
derstand ye, 

And tune your pipe a little higher, lady ; 

I’il hold ye fast. Rub ! how came my trunks open r 

And iny goods gone ? what picklock spirit- 

Old IVoin. Ha 1 what would you have ? 

Perez. My goods again ; how came my trunks 
all open ? 

Old fVom. Are your trunks open ? 

Perez. Yes, and my clothes gone, 

And chains, and jewels !—How she smells like 
hung beef!— 

The palsy and pick locks ! ^ —Fie, how she belches. 
The spirit of garlic ! 

Old JVom. Where's your gentlewoman ? 

The young fair woman ? 

p€7'ez. VV'hat's that to my tjucstion ? 

She is my wife, and gone about my business. 

^ The pahey and pick locks ,Jum she belches.^ The emenda¬ 
tion which Mr S 3 inpsoii, Mr I'hcobuhi, and J, have all made here, 
will seem obvious and necessiny to every reader. Sexvard. 

The emendation is pick looks. What this means 1 cannot div me, 
though this sage triumvirate set'iu to have understood it complete¬ 
ly. 'I’lie text is perfectly intelligible. “ Picklock spirit” occurs 
but a few lines before; and Perez in the present passage exclaims, 
What, can palsied hands, like the old woman’s, pick locks ?” 
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Maid, Is slie your wife, sir? 

Perez. Yes, sir; is that wander? 

Is the name of wife unknown here ' 

Old PVom. Is she trul}', 

Truly your wife: 

Perez. I think so, for 1 married her. 

It was no vision, sure ! 

Mr id She has the kevs, sir. 

Perez. I know she lias; but who lias all my 
«’oods, spirit ? 

Old IVom. If you be married to that gentlewo¬ 
man, 

You are a wretched man ; she has twenty bus 
bands. 

Maid. Mie tells you true. 

Old It om. And she has cozen’d all, sir. 

Perez. The devil she has !—1 had a lair houst; 
with her, 

That stands hard by, and furnish’d royally. 

Old You're cozen’d too ; ’tis none of hers^ 

good gentleman ! ^ 

It is a ladv’s.—What’s the lady’s name, wench? 

Maid. The lady Margarita ; she was lierscrvant. 
And kept tiie house, but going IVoin her, sir, 

For some lewd tricks she play’d— 

Perez. Plague o’ the devil ! 

Am I, i’ th’ full meridian of my wisdom, 

Cheated by a stale quean ?—Wb.at kind of lady 
Is that that owes the house ? 

Old JVom. A young sweet lady. 

Perez. Oi’a low stature ? 

Old JFovi. She's indeed but little, 

But she is wondrous fair. 

Perez. 1 feel I’m cozen’d ; ’ 

’ * Tis none of hers ^ goorf [Vfr Seward choor.cs 

read, geniiezLV?nan.-~-~K(f. 177^- 
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Now I am sensible I am undone! 

This is the very woman sure, that cousin, 

She told me would entreat but for four days, 

To make the house hers :—I’m entreated sweet- 

iy ! * 

Maid. When she went out this morning, (that 
I saw, sir) 

She had two women at the door attending, 

And there she gave ’em things, and loaded ’em ; 

But what they were-1 heard your trunks too 

open, 

If tlicy be yours. 

Pt rez. They were mine while they were laden, 
But now they’ve cast their calves, they’re not 
w orth owning. 

Was she her mistress, say you ? 

Old IVom. Her own mistress, 

Her very mistress, sir, and all you saw 
Ab.>ut and in that house was hers. 

Ferez. No plate, 

No jewels, nor no hangings ? 

Maid. Not a farthing ; 

She’s poor, sir, a poor shifting thing! 

Perez. No money ? 

Old! I om. Abominable poor, as poor as wc are. 
M‘ ney as rare to her, unless she steal it. 

Bur for one civil gown her lady gave her, 

She may go bare, good geiitlewoinaii I 
Perez. 1 am mad now ! 


® Vm entreated sweetly.'] i. c. used, treated. From hence the 
word eutreatmentsy occurring in the following passage ol Mamlet, 
was probably formed. Pulonius is speaking to Ophelia: 

-From this time 

Be somewhat scaiitcr of your maiden presence; 

Let your entt eatments at a higher rate, 

Than a command to parley.” 

o. 
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I think 1 am as poor as she ; I’m wide else. * 

One civil suit I have left too, and that’s all, 

And if she steal that, she must flay me for it.— 
Where does she use ? * 

Old Worn. You may find truth as soon ; 

Alas, a thousand conceal’d corners, sir, she lurks 
in ; 

And here she gets a fleece, and there another, 
And lives in mists and smokes where none can 
find her. 

Perez Is she a whore too ? 

Old fVom. Little better, gentleman ; I dare not 
say 

She is so, sir, because she is y^^urs, sir; 

But these five years she has firkM * a pretty living, 

Until she came to serve.-1 fear he will knock 

My brains out for lying.^ \Apart. 

Perez. She has serv’d me faithfully ; 

A whore and thief ? two excellent moral learnings 
In one she-saint ! I hope to see her legend. 

Have I been fear’d for my discoveries, 

® Vm wide c/ac.] i. r. wide of ihe mark : u U'clinical term in 
archer}', when the iirclier mi'.sed his aim. ‘‘ Surely lie .shoots w/V/e 
on the bow hand, and vi-iy tar fiom the mark.”— Sjitmer’s Stale 
of Ireland. 

* Where docs she use ?] z. c. fre(|uent, lodge. 

* She has hrked « pretty /ziv/zg.] ISIr Steevens ssiy!») that this 
verb, in tlie present passage, means, “ to cohert by low and d slio- 
nest industry.” I should latlier supjiose it was used obscenely, as 
in the Alcheini.'t ol Ben Jo')-.on, and in Middleton’s Game of 
Cliesb. 

3 I fear he'll knock my hralm out for lying.] Mr Sewanl dis¬ 
cards the word*- for lytng, because “ mjost ot the things spoke of 
Estiiania are true, with only a little exaggeration ;” ami het..uise 
they “ destroy all appearanci ot measure.” Mr Mason ob-eiAes, 
in answer to this, that “ exaggeration is lying. Some part tu the 
old w'oman’s stoiy was true ; but it docs nut appear that Estifania 
was a whore, or had twenty husbands.” 
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Anti courted hv jdl women to conceal ’em? 

4- 

Have I so loiii** studied the art of this sex, 

And read the warnings to young gentlemen? 

II ave I profess d to tame the pride of ladies, 

And make eni bear all tests, and am I trick’d now ? 
Caught in mine own noose?—Here’s a ryal left 
; 

There's for your lodging and your meat for this 
week ! 

A silk worm lives at a more plentiful ordinaiy, 
And sleeps in a sweeter box. Farewell, great 
grandmother! 

If I do find you were an accessary, 

(’Tis but the cutting off two smoky minutes) 

I’ll hang you |)resently. 

Old !Tom. And I’d deserve it.'* 

I tell but truth. 

Perez. Nor j, I am an ass, mother ! {EdCioU 


SCENE V 


A Hall in ihe Tmni House w/Margarita. 


Enter the Duke Medina, Juan de Castju>, A- 
EONzo, Sanchio, Cacafogo, and Attendants. 

Duke. A goodly liouse ! 

Juan. And richly furnish'd too, sir. 

Alon. Hung wantonly !—i like that prepara¬ 
tion ; 

♦ And I destrvf i/.] So all the editions have read hitherto.— 
The col lection is Air Mason's, and needs no defence. 

1 
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It stirs the blood unto a hopeful banquet, 

And intimates the mistress free and jovial. 

I love a house where pleasure prepares welcome, 
Duke. Now, Cacafogo, how like you this man¬ 
sion ? 

’Twere a brave pawn. 

Cac. I shall be master of it; 

Twas built for my bulk, the rooms are wide and 
spacious, 

Airy and lull of case, and tliat I love well, 
ril tell you when 1 taste the wine, my lord, 

And take the height of licr table with iny stomach, 
How my aflections stand to tlic young lady. 

Enter IMaroaiuta, Altea, LadieSy and Servanta. 


Alarg. All welcome to your (Irace, and to these 
soldiers ! 

Voii honour my poor lioiisc with your fair pre¬ 
sence. 


Those few sliglit pleasures that inhabit here, sir, 
1 do beseech your (irace command ; they’re yours; 
Your servant but preserves ’em to delight you. 

jyuke. I thank you, lady ! 1 am hold to visit you. 
Once more to bless mine eyes with your sweet 
beaut3^ 

*T has been a long night since 3^011 left the court. 
Tor ’till I saw you now, no day broke to me. 
Marg. Bring in the duke’s meat! 

Sane. She’s most excellent. 

Juan. Most admirable fair as e’er I look’d on ; 

I had rather command her than my regiment. 

Cac. ril have a fling ; 'tis but a thoujand ilucats. 
Which I can cozen up again in ten days, 

And some few jewels, to justify 1113^ knavery. 

Say, I should marry her r she’ll get more money 
’rhan all my usury, put my knavery to it • 
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She appears the most infallible way of purchase. 

I could wish lier a size or two stronger for the en¬ 
counter, 

For I am like a lion where I lay hold ;— 

But these lambs will endure a plaguy load, 

And never bleat neither ; that Sir Time has taught 
us.— 

I am so virtuous now, I cannot speak to her; 

The arrant’st shamefaced ass !—1 broil away too. 

Enter Leon. 

Marg. Why, where’s this dinner? 

Leon. *Tis not ready, madam, 

Nor shall not be until I know the guests too; 
Nor are they fairly welcome till I bid 'em. 

Juan, Is not this my alferez ? He looks another 
thing. 

Are miracles afoot again? 

Marg, Why, sirrah ! 

Why, sirrah, you ! 

Jutcon. 1 hear you, saucy woman ; 

And, as you are my wife, command your absence! 
And know your duty ; ’tis the crown of modesty. 
Duke, Your wife ! 

Leon. Yes, good my lord, I am her husband ; 
And ’pray take notice that I claim that honour. 
And will maintain it. 

Cac, If thou be’st her husband, 

I am determin’d thou shall be my cuckold ; 

I’ll be thy faithful friend. 

Leon. Peace, dirt and dunghill! 

I will not lose mine anger on a rascal; 

Provoke me more, I will beat thy blown body 
Till thou rebound'st again like a tennis-ball. 
Alon. This is niirarulous! 

Sane. Is this the fellow 
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That had the patience to become a fool, 

A flirted fool, and on a sudden break 
(As if he*d shew a wonder to the world) 

Both into bravery, and fortune too ? 

I nuich adiniie the man ; I am astonish’d ! 

J’ll lie divorc’d immediately. 
heon. You shall not; 

You shall not have so much will to be wicked. 

I am more tender of your honour, lady, 

And of your age. You took me for a shadow, 
You took me to gloss over your discredit, 

To be your fool; you had thought you’d found a 
coxcomb : 

Tm innocent of any foul dishonour T mean to you ; 
Only T will be known to he your lord now. 

And he a fair one too, or I will fall for’t. 

Marg. I do command you from me, thou poor 
fellow, 

Thou cozen’d fool ! 

Leon Thou cozen’d fool ? ’Tis not so ; 

I will not be commanded : I’m above you ! 

You may divorce me from your favour, lady. 

But from your state ^ you never shall; I’ll hold 
that. 

And hold it to my use; the law allow^s it! 

And then maintain your wantonness ; I'll wdnk 
at it. 

Marg. Am I brav’d thus in mine own house? 
Leon. ’Tis mine, madam ; 

You are deceiv’d, I’m lord of it; I rule it, 

And all that’s in’t. You’ve nothing to do here, 
madam. 

But as a servant to sweep clean the lodgings, 

And at my further will to do me service ; 

And so I’ll keep it. 


^ State.] i.e. c&tatc. See p. 7 of this volume 
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Alarg. As you love me, give way ! * 

Lcoti. It shall be better, I will give none, ma¬ 
dam ; 

I stand upon the ground of mine own honour, 
And ill maintain it. You shall know me now 
'J'o be an understanding feeling man, 

Aiid sensible of what a woman aims at, 

A young j)roud woman, that has will to sail with; 
An itching woman, that her blood provokes too. 

1 east my cloud off, and appear myself, 

"i'he master of this little piece of mischief! 

And 1 will put a spell about 3 our feet, lady ; 

U hey shall not wander but where I give way now. 
])i{kc. Is this the fellow that the people point¬ 
ed at, 

For the mere sign of man, the walking image ^ 
lie speaks wondrous hig•hl^^ 

IA on. As a husband ought, sir. 

In his own house ; and it becomes me well too. 

1 think your Crracc would grieve, if you were put 
to it, 

To have a wife or servant of your own, 


^ you Itjve 7nc^ gh'€ XL'ut/* 

l.eon It shall bi’ bcsUvi', 

I will i;ive none, niadum.] Thus all the editions, but I can 
affix a vi iy hiMii moaning to the first part ot what I^eon says, It 
shall be better that I (to not give u'uy. 1 Hunk it much more pro¬ 
bable that Uic wolds are a purl ot Margarita’s speech, who, find¬ 
ing her menaces vain, endeavours to coax her husband into (Obedi¬ 
ence, by conjuring him hy love, and promising that it should be 
better tor him. I therefore liave restored it to her, Seward. 

'I'he words belong to Leon^ who may very properly say, “ he 
will do batter than give way, by opposing her."—I'2d. 1778. 

Seward’s proposal is, however, very plausible, and is supported 
by till' circumstance that, both in the quarto and folio, the words 
“ 1 will give none, madam," begin a new line, winch renders it 
very piohable that the speaker's name was accidentally placed a 
line higher than intended. 
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(For wives arc vcckonM in the rank of servants) 
Under your own roof to coinniaiul you. 

Jiam. Brave ! 

A strange conversion! Thou shalt lead in cliief 
now. 

Duke. Is there no difference ])et\vixt her and 
you, sir ? 

Leon. Not now, iny lord ; niy fortune makes 
me even; 

And, as 1 am an honest man, I’m nohh'r. 

AJarg. (iJet me my coach ! 

Leon. Let me see u ho dare get it 
Till I c(»mmand ; I’ll make him chaw }our coach 
too, 

And cat your ct)ach (which will he haial ilii*t") 
That executes your will.—Oi, lake your coach, 
lady ; 

T give you liberty ; and take 30111- |)co[)Ic, 

Which I turn off’ and take your w ill abroad with 
you ; 

Take all these treely, hut take me no more ; 

And so farewell ! 

Duke. Na}^, sir, you shall not cany it \DratV''. 
So bravely off; 3011 shall not wrong a la(l3' 

In a high hufling strain, and think to bear it : 

We stand not by as bawds to 3 our brave fuiy*, 

To see a lady weep. 

Leon. They’re tears of anger, 

(I bescecli ye note ’em) not worth jjit3^ ; 

Wrung from lier rage, because her will prevails 
not; 

(She would swoon now, if she could not cry) 

Else they were excellent, and I sho>dd grie\ e too ; 
But falling thus, tliey shew nor sweet, nor orient. 
Put up, my lord ; this is oppression, 

And calls the sword of justice to relieve me, 

The law to lend her hand, the king to riglit n.c • 
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All which shall understand how you provoke me. 
Ill mine own house to brave me ! is this princely? 
Then to my guard; and if 1 spare your Grace, 

[Draws, 

And do not make this place your monument, 

Too rich a tomb for such a rude behaviour,— 

(I have a cause will kill a thousand of ye)—’ 
Mercy forsake me ! 

Jiiau. Hold, fair sir, I beseech you ! 

The gentleman but pleads his own right nobly. 
Leon. He that dares strike against the husband’s 
freedom, 

The husband’s curse stick to him, a tam’d cuckold ' 
Hi s wife be fair and young, but most dishonest, 
Most impudent, and have no feeling of it. 

No conscience to reclaim her from a monster ! 
Let her lie by him like a flattering ruin, 

And at one instant kill both name and honour! 
Let him be lost, no eye to weep his erd, 

Nor find no earth that’s base enough to bury 
him !— 

Now, sir, fall on ! I’m ready to oppose you, 

Duke. I’ve better thought. I pray, sir, use your 
wife well. 

Leon. JMine own humanity will teach me that, 
sir.— 

And now you are all welcome, all, and we’ll to 
dinner : 

This is my wedding-day. 

Duke. I’ll cross your joy yet. [Aside. 

Juan. I've seen a miracle I hold thine own, sol¬ 
dier ! 


* T have a cause will kill a thousand of yc, mercy forsake me.j 
The last words are evidently misplaced, and the measure is by that 
means cuiifused. Seward. 

'riic old reading is far best, only piiuing I have a cause, &c., be¬ 
tween parcnthescb.—Ed, 1778. 
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Sure they dare tight in fire that conquer women. 
!Sanc. He has beaten all my loose thoughts out 
of me, 

As if he had thresh’d ’em out o’ the liiisk. 

Enter Perez. 

Pet'ez. ’Save ye! 

Which is the lady of the house? 

Leon. That’s she, sir, 

Tliat pretty lady, it 3'ou’d speak with her. 

Jiian. Don Michael, Leon; another dtirer come? 
Perez. ’Pray do not know me ; 1 am full of busi¬ 
ness : 

When I have more time I’ll be merry with ye.— 
It is the woman.—Good madam, tell me truly, 
Had y ou a maid call’d Estifania ? 

JMavii. Yes, truly, had I. 

Perez. Was she a maid, d'you think? 

AJarg. I dare not swear for her ; 

For she had but a scant fame. 

Perez. Was she your kinswoman r 
Afarg. Not tliat 1 ever knew. Now I look bet¬ 
ter, 

I think you married her : (jJi vc y’ou much joy, sir! 
You may reclaim her ; twas a wild young girl. 
Pet'ez. Give me a lialter !—Is not tliis house 
mine, madam ? 

Was not she owner of it? ’Pray speak truly ! 
Alarg. No, certainly ; I’m sure iny money paid 
for it; 

And I ne'er remember yet I gave it you, sir. 
Perez. The hangings and the plate too? 

Alarg. All are mine, sir, 

And every thing you see about the building: 

She only kept my house when I was absent, 

And so ill kept it, I w^as weary of her. 
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Snnc. What a devil ails he? 

Juan, He’s possess’d, I’ll assure you. 

Verr^. Where is your maid? 

Alarg. I)(» not you know that have her? 

She's yours now ; why should I look after licr ? 
Since that lirst hour 1 came, 1 never saw her. 
Perez. I saw her later; 'would the devil had 
had her ! 

It is all true, I find; a wild-fire take her! 

Juan. Is thy wife with child, Don Michael? th\ 
excellent wife? 

Art thou a man yet ? 

Jlon. W^hen shall wc come and visit thee? 
Sane. And cat some rare fruit r thou hast ad 
mirahle orchards. 

V"()u arc so jealous now! pox o’your jealousy, 
How scurvily you look ! 

Perez. Pr’ythec leave fooling; 

I’m in no humour now to fool anil prattle.—■ 

Did she ne’er play the wag with you ? 

Jl/arg. Yes, many times. 

So often that 1 was asham’d to keep her; 

But I forgave her, sir, in hope she’d mend still. 
Ami had m)t you o’ th’ instant married her, 

1 had put her off. 

Perez. I thank you; I am bless’d still ! 

Which \\ ‘A\' soe’er I turn, I’m a made man . 
!Miseral)lv v- ild beyond recovery! 

Juan. Yuil stay and dine ? 

Perez. Certain 1 cannot, captain. 

Hark ill thine ear; I am the arrant’st puppy, 

The miserablest ass! But 1 must leave you; 

I am in haste, in haste J—Bless you, good madam, 
And [may] you prove ® as good as my wife ! [AV/V. 

• /Itid [mnyj you prtre.^ The word in hiuckets docs not occur 
in the old copies. Jl. is properly ■M'>i-rlcd in the modern ed'tion'^, 
but witliout taking t.bc pioper notice ol it in a note. 
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Leon. Will you 
% 

Come near, sir ? will your Grace but honour me. 
And taste our dinner r you are nobly welcome. 
All anger’s past, I hope, and 1 shall serve ye. 
Juan. Thou art the stock of men, and I admire 
thee. {KA'ciint. 


ACT IV. SCENE 1 . 


The Si reel. 

Knicr Verez. 

Perez. I’ll go to a conjuror but I’ll find ibis 
polecat, 

This pilfering whore ! A ])lagiie of veils, I cry, 
And covers for the impudence of women ! 

Their sanctity in show will deceive devils. - 

Enter Estifania, xcifh a casket. 

It is my evil angel ; let me bless me ! ^ 

Esiif. ’'I'is he; I’m caught; 1 must stand to it 
stoutly. 

And shew no shake of fear; I see he’s angry. 
Vex’d at the uttermost ! 

* 

Perez. My worthy wife, 

9 ■ et me \Ac%s me."] Alluding to the supcr'.tition that an evil 
spirit disappears at signing the body with u uross. 
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I have been looking of.your modesty 
All the town over. 

Estif. My most noble husband, 

I’m glad IVe found you; for in truth I’m weary, 
Weary and lame, with looking out your lordship. 
Pertz. I’ve been in bawdy-houses. 

Estif. I believe you, 

And very lately too. 

Perez. ’Pray ye pardon me ;— 

To seek your ladyship. I have been in cellars, 
In private cellars, where the thirsty bawds 
Hear your confessions : I have been at plays. 

To look you out amongst the youthful actors : 

At puppet-shows (you’re mistress of the* mo¬ 
tions !); 

At gossipings I hearken’d after you. 

But amongst those confusions of lewd tongues 
There’s no distinguishing beyond a Babel : 

I was amongst the nuns, because you sing well; 
But they say yours arc bawdy songs, they mourn 
for ye: 

And last I went to church to seek you out; 

’Tis so long since you were there, they have for¬ 
got you. 

Estif You’ve had a pretty progress; I’ll tell 
mine now. 

To look you out, I went to twenty taverns- 

Perez. And are you sober? 

Eslif Yes, I reel not yet, sir.- 

Where I saw twenty drunk, most of ’em soldiers; 
There I had great hope to find you disguis’d too: 
From hence to th’ dicing-housc; there I found 
quarrels 

Needless and senseless, swords, and pots, and 
candlesticks, 

* You're mistress of' the motions.] Perez puns upon the more 
obvious sense ot tlie word, and another which was very usually af¬ 
fixed to it,—puppet-shows. 
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Tables and stools, and all in one confusion, 


7 Vnd no man knew his friend : 1 left tliis chaos, 
And to th’ chirurgeoii s went; he will'd me stay, 
“ For,*' says he learnedly, “if he be tippled, 
'JVenty to one he whores, and then I hear of him ; 
If he be mad he quarrels, then he comes too.” 


I soimht you where no safe thinn; would have ven¬ 
tur’d, 


Amongst diseases base and \'ile, vile women, 

For I remember'd your old Roman axiom, 

The more the danger, still the more the honour ! 
Last, to your confessor 1 came, who tohl me, 

^\)ii were too proud to pray : And here Fve found 


you. 

Perez. She bears up bravely, and tlie rogue is 
witty ; 

Rut 1 shall dash it instantly to nothing.— [Aside. 
Here leave we off our wanton languages. 

And now conclude we in a sharper tongue. 

Wliy am I cozen'd ? * 

Estjl. V\diy am I abus'd r 

Perez. Thou most vde, base, abominable- 

Kstif. Captain ! 

Perez. Thou stinking, over-stew’d, poor, 

pocky- 

Pstif, Captain ! 

Perez. D'ye echo me ? 

Kstif. Yes, sir, and go before you, 

And round about you ! Why d' you rail at me 
I’or that tliat was your own sin, your own knavery r 
Perez. And brave me tod ? 


* Estif. am I cozen df 

Whi/ am I abus'd P] The reading of all former editions. 
am 1 cozen’d we think are the words of Perez; ttAj/ am I 
abused? the rejoinder ot Eslitania.—Ed. J77S. 


voE. ir. 
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Estif. You’d best now draw your sword, cap¬ 
tain ! 

Draw it upon a woman, do, brave captain ! 

Upon your wife, oh, most renowned captain ! 

Perez, A^plague upon thee ! answer me directly; 
Why didst thou marry me? 

Estif. To be my husband ; 

I thought you had had infinite, but Fm cozen’d. 
Perez. Why didst thou flatter me, and shew me 
wonders ? 

A house and riches, when they are but shadows. 
Shadows to me ? 

Estif. Why did you work on me 
(It was but my part to requite you, sir) 

With your strong soldier’s wit, and swore you’d 
bring me 

So much in chains, so much in jewels, husband. 
So much in right rich clotiies? 

Perez. Thou hast ’em, rascal; 

I gave ’em to thy hands, my trunks and all. 

And thou hast open’d ’em, and sold my treasure. 
Estif. Sir, there’s your treasure; sell it to a tin¬ 
ker 

To mend old kettles : Is this noble usage ? - 
Let all the world view here the captain’s treasure ! 
A man would think now, these were worthy mat¬ 
ters. [Opens the casket. 

Here’s a shoeing-horn-chain gilt over,—how it 
scenteth ! 

Worse than the mouldy dirty heel it serv'd for: 
And here’s another of’a lesser value, 

So little I would shame to tic my dog iu’t! 

These are my jointure ! Blush, and save a labour. 
Or tliese else will blush for you. 

Perez. A fire subtle ye ! 

Are you so crafty ? 

Estif. Here’s a goodlyjewel: 
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Did not you win this at Goletta,^ captain? 

Or took it ill the held from some brave bashaw? 
Ifow it sjiarkles—like an old lady’s eyes ! 

And fills each room with light—like a close lan- 
thorn i 

This would do rarely in an abbey window. 

To cozen pilgrims. 

Ptrez. Pr’ythee leav'e prating. 

Ksiif, Ami here’s a chain of whitings* eyes for 
pearls; 

A muscle-monger would have made a better. 
Pa'cz, Nay, pr’ythee, wife, my clothes, my 
clothes ! 

Kstif. I’ll tell 3"ou ; 

Your clothes are parallels to these, all counterfeit. 
Put these and them on, you're a man of copper, 
A kind of candlestick ; these you thought, my 
husband. 

To have cozen’d me withal, but I am quit with 
you. 

Perez. Is there no house then, nor no grounds 
about it? 

No plate, nor hangings ? 

Ksiif. There are none, sweet husband ; 

Shadow for shadow is an equal justice. 

Can you rail now ? ’Pray put your fury up, sir, 
And speak great words ; you are a soldier ; thun¬ 
der ! 

Perez. I will speak little ; I have play’d the fool. 
And so 1 am rewarded. 

a 

Estif. You have s))oke well, sir; 

And now I see you are so conformable. 

I’ll heighten you again : Go to your house, 

GolfttaP} The memorable siege of GolcUa, on the coast of 
Karbary, is well known, from the immortal work of Cervantes, 
where the captive gives a very aiumateil account of it. See Don 
Quixote, Ed. Madrid, 1788, 8vo, vol. III. p. 234. 
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They’re packing to be gone ; you must sup tlierc ; 
I’ll meet you, and bring clothes, and clean shirts 
after, 

^ 1 

And all things shall be well.—I'll colt you once 
more,* 

And teach you to bring copper ! [/f.svV/c. 

Perez. Tell me one tiling-, 

I do beseech thee tell me, tell me truth, wife; 
(However, 1 forgive thee) art thou honest? 

The beldame swore- 

Estif. I bid her tell you so, sir; 

It was my plot. Alas, my credulous husband ! 

The lady told you too- 

Perez. Most strange things of thee. 

Euif. Still 'rwas my way, and all to try your 
sufferance: 

And she denied the house ? 

Perez. She knew me not. 

No, nor no title that 1 had. 

Estif. ’Twas well carried. 

No more ; I’m right and straiglit. 

Perez. 1 would believe thee. 

But Heav’n knows how my heart is. Will you fol¬ 
low me } 

Estif. ril be there straight. 

Perez. I’m fool’d, yet dare not find it.^ \E.xit. 


* ril co\t you once more.'] 'Vo colt, in our authors* time, sigiii - 
iicd to fool, to trick, or t<j deceive. So, in First Part of Henry 
IV. act ii. scene ii. F;ilstalf sa^s, “ What a plague mean joii to 
colt me thus ?" Again, in the Discjiverj of the Spanish Incpiisi- 
tion, p. 8, “ For the other was departed from him but two tlays 
before, and left his testimonial behind him in this man’s iiands to 
keope: whereby he was in good lime preserved, and they eo'ted 
like knaves, very prettily.*' Heed. 

^ Fm fool'd, yet dare not find it.] The Copper Captain means 
to say that he was certainly fouled, but was afraid to search into 
the full e.xlent of the trick tliat had been played upon him. 
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Estif\ Go, si 11V fool ! thou iiiayst be a good 
soldier ‘ 

In open Held, hiit for our private service 
"I'lioii art ail ass ; I'll make thee so, or miss else.— 

Kilter Cacafogo. 

Here comes another trout that I must tickle, 

And tickle daintily, I’ve lost my end else.— 

IMay I crave your leav'e, sir? 

Cac. ]’r'\ thee be answer’tl, thou shalt crave no 
leave ; 

I’m in my meditations ; do not vex me ! — 

A beaten thing, but tln*^ hour a iriost bruis’d thing, 
"J’hat j)eople had compassion on, it look’d so; 

'J’he next. Sir Palmeriii : Here’s hue pro])ortion ! 
An ass, and then an elephant; sweet justice ! 
Tliere’s no way left to come at her now ; no cra¬ 
ving; 

If money could come near, yet I would pay him; 

I have a mind to make him a huge cuckold. 

And money may do much! a thousand ducats? 
J'is but tlie letting blood of a rank heir. 

EstiJ'. J’ray 3'ou hear me. 

Cac. I know thou liast some wedding ring to 
pawn now, 

Of silver, and gilt, w'ith a blind posy in’t, 

“ Love and a mill horse should go round toge¬ 
ther,” 

Or thy child's whistle, or thy squirrel’s chain:, 

I’ll none ol ’em.—1 would she did but know me, 

^ Sir P(flnicrin-.] Either Pulmerin i)f England, or Palmeriii do 
Oliva, bolli equally rrcloubtcd knights, and both very popular in 
this islaiul III l-'leicher'si days, through the medium of Anthony 
Monday's transl.itions. See the Kniglit of the Hiirning Pestle, 
act 1 . scene ii. where a cjuotatiou is introduced from the latter 
romance. 
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Or ’would this fellow had but use of money, 
That I mi^ht come in any way! 

JEstif. I’m gone, sir ; 

And 1 shall tell the beauty sent me to you, 

The lady Margarita- 

Cac. Stay, T pr'ythee; 

What is thy will? I turn me wholly to you, 
Anti talk now till thy tongue ache ; 1 will hear you. 

Kstif. She would entreat you, sir- 

Cac She shall command, sir ! 

Let it be so, I beseech thee, my sweet gentle¬ 
woman ; 

Do not forget thyself. 

Kshf. She does command then 

Tliis courtesy, because she knows you’re noble- 

Cac. Vour mistress, by the way ? 

Kstif. My natural mistress- 

LTpoii these jewels, sir-they’re fair and rich. 

And, view ’em right- 

Cac. To doubt ’em is an heresy. 

Kiftif. A thousand ducats; ’tis upon necessity 
Of present use ; her husband, sir, is stubborn. 
Cac. Long may he be so ! 

Kstif. She desires withal 
A better knowledge of your parts and person; 
And, when you })lease to do her so much honour— 
Cac. Come, let’s flispateb. 

Kstif. In troth I’ve heard her say, sir. 

Of a fat man, she has not seen a sweeter. 

But in this business, sir- 

Cac. Let’s do it first. 

And then dispute; the lady’s use ina}'^ long for’t. 
Kst f. All secrecy she would desire; she told 
me 

How wise you are. 

Cac. We are not Mdse to talk thus; 

Carry her the gold; I’ll look her out a je\Yel 
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Shall sparkle like her eyes, and thee another. 
Come, pr ythee come, 1 long to serve thy lady, 
Long monstrously !—Now, valour, I shall meet 
yoiiy 

You that dare dukes ! 

Kstif. l^Asidc.^ Green goose, youVe now in sip¬ 
pets. \Edximt. 


SCENE 11. 


Another Street, 

Enter the Duhe, Sancuio, Juan, and Alonzo. 

Jhike. He shall not have his will, I shall pre¬ 
vent him ; 

1 have a toy here that will turn the tide. 

And suddenly, and strangely. Here, Don Juan, 
Do you present it to him. |G/tVA' hi/n a paper, 
Juan, I am commanded. [Exit. 

Duke. A fellow founded ^ out of charity, 

And moulded to the height, contemn his maker, 
Curb the free liancl that fram’d him t This must 
not he. 

Sane. That such an oyster-shell should hold a 
pearl. 

And of so rare a price, in prison ! Was she made 
To be the matter of her own undoing,* 

^ Founded.'^ i, c. Living upon a charitable foundation. 

* IVas she made to he the matter ,^her own undohig ■f’j Thus the 
former editions. The confusion of the measure is easily adjusted ; 
but I suspect a more material corruption ; for unless matter may 
be allowed to signify enwse, 1 can make no sense of the passage. 
Materia^ in Latin, is sometimes used in this sense : I therefore lot 
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To let a slovenly unwieldy fellow, 

Unruly and self-will’d, dispose her beauties? 

We suffer all, sir, in this sad eclipse; 

She should shine where she might shew like her¬ 
self, 

An absolute sweetness, to comfort those admire 
her, 

And shed her beams upon her friends. We’re 
gull’d all, 

And all the world will grumble at your patience. 
If she be ravish’d thus. 

Duke. Ne’er fear it, Sanchio, 

We’ll have her free again, and move at court 
In her clear orb. But one sweet handsomeness 
To bless this part of Spain, and have that slub¬ 
ber’* 1 ! 

Alou. T’is every good man’s cause, and we must 
stir in it. 

Duke. J’ll warrant he shall be glad to please us. 
And glad to share too: We shall hear anon 
A new song from him ; let’s attend a little. 

\^ExeiiuL. 


SCENE III. 

An Apartment in Alargarita’s House. 

Enter Leon, Juan loilh a Commission. 

Leon. Col’nel, I am bound to you for this no- 
• bleness. 

it stand, though I doubt whether the original might not have 
nui,— 

H'as she 

Made to be tk' maker of her oxcii undoing ? 

i. €. The maker of Leon, as the Duke had before called Jier. 

Scuard, 
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I should have been your oflicer, ’tis true, sir; 
(And a proud man I should have been to’vc serv'd 
you) 

It has pleas’d the king, out of his boundless fa¬ 
vours, 

To make me your companion ; this commission 
Gives me a troop of horse. 

Juan. I rejoice at it. 

And am a glad man we sliall gain your company; 
I’m sure the king knows you are nev ly married, 
And out of tliat respect gives you more time, sir. 
Leon. Within four days I'm gone, so he com¬ 
mands me, 

vVnd ’tis not mannerly for me to argue it; 

The time grows shorter still. Are your goods 
ready ? 

Juan. They are aboard. 

Leon. Who waits there ? 

Knivr Servant. 


Serv. Sir. 

Lcon. D'ye hear, ho ! 

Go, carry this unto your mistress, sir. 

And let her see how much the king has honour’d 
me; 

Kid her be lusty, slie must make a soldier. 

\ Exii Sey'twU. 

rLorenzo !] ® 


Enter Loukxzo. 


Lor. Sir. 

Leon. Go, takedown all'the hangings. 

And pack up all my clothes, my plate and jewels, 

9 Lorenzo .^] Thi& exclamation ib casually omitted iii the old 
copies. 
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And all the furniture that’s portable.— 

Sir, when we lie in garrison, ’tis necessary 
We keep a handsome port, for the king’s honour.— 
And, do you hear, let all your lady’s wardrobe 
Be safely plac’d in trunks ; they must along too. 
Z,or. Whither must they go, sir? 

Ja’ 0 }i, To the wars, Lorenzo, 

And you and all; I will not leave a turn-spit, 
That lias one dram of spleen against aDutcImiaii, 
Lor. Why tlien, St Jaques, hey! you’ve made 
us all, sir; 

And, if we leave you-Does my lady go too r 

Leon. The stuff must go to-morrow tow’rds the 
sea, sir; 

All, all must go. 

Lor. VVhy, Pedro, Vasco, Diego! 

Come, help me ; come, come, boys ; soldadoes, 
comrades ! 

W e’ll flay these becr-bellicd rogues! come away 
* quickly ! \Kxit, 

Juan, He has taken a brave way to save his 
honour, \^Aparf. 

And cross the duke; now I shall love him dearly . 
By th’ life of credit, thou’rt a noble gentleman ? 

Enter IMakgarita, led bjj Itvo Ladies. 

Leon, Why, how now, wife ? what, sick at my 
preferment ? 

This is not kindly done. 

Marg No sooner love you, 

Love you entirely^ sir, brought to consider 
The goodness of your ininil and mine own duty, 
But lose you instantly, be divorc’d from you ^ 
This is a cruelty : I’ll to the king. 

And tell him 'tis unjust to part two souls, 

Two minds so nearly mix’d. 
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Leon. By no means, sweetheart! 

Marg. If he were married hut four days, as I 
am- 

Leon, He’d han^ himself the fiftli, or fly liis 


country. 




Marg, lie'll make it treason for that tongue 
that durst 

But talk of war, or any thing to vex him. 

You shall not go. 

Leon. Indeed 1 must, sweet wife. 

Whal, shall 1 lose the king for a few kisses? 
We’ll liave enough. 

Ahirg. rU to the duke my cousin. 

He shall to th’ king. 

Leon. He ilid me this great oflice, 

I thank his grace for t ; should I pray him now 
To undo’t again? Fie, 'twere a base discredit. 
JShirg. ’Would 1 were able, sir, to bear you com¬ 
pany ; 

How willing should 1 be then, and how merry ! 

I will not live alone. 

Leon. Be in peace; you shall not. 

^ \K)wck'ing xvithin. 

Alarg. What knoeking’s this ? Oh, Heav'ii, my 
head ! why, rascals ! 

1 think the war’s begun i’ th’ house already. 

Leon. The preparation is; they’re taking down 
And packing up the hangings, plate and jewels. 
And all those furnitures that shall beiit me 
When 1 lie in garrison. 


Enter Coachman, 


Coachman. Must the coach go too, sir ? 

Leon, How will your lady pass to th’ sea else 
easily ? 

W^e shall tind shipping for’t there to transport it. 
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Marg. 1 go ? alas ! 

Leon, ril liiivc a main care of you ; 

I know you’re sickly; he sliall (hivx the easier, 
And all accoiiiniodation shall attend you. 

Marg. ’Would I were able I 
Leon. Come, 1 warrant you; 

Am not 1 with you, sweet ?—Are her clothes pack’d 

lip, 

And all her linens ?—Give your maids direction ; 
You know my time’s but short, and I’m com¬ 
manded. 

Marg, Let me have a nurse, 

And all such necessary people with me, 

And an easy biu k ! 

Leon. It shall not trot, I warrant you ; 

Curvet it may sometimes. 
j\larg, I am witli child, sir. 

Leon. At four days warning: this is something 
speedy. 

Do you conceive, as our jennets do, with a west 
wind r * 

My heir will be an arrant ilect one, lady ; 

I’ll swear you were a maid whe^i 1 first lay with 
you. 

Marg. Pray, do not swear; I thought 1 was a 
maid too; 

But we may both be cozen’d in that point, sir. 
Leon. In such a straight point, sure 1 could not 
err, madam. 

Juan. This is another tenderness to try him ; 
Fetch her up now. \Apart. 

Marg. You must provide a cradle, 

And what a trouble's that! 


■ The Spanish jennet engendered by the wind is ii favouritt 
fjction in romance. Of this kind is the celebrated rroiUino in 
Ariosto. 
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Leon. The sea shall rock it, 

’Tis the best nurse; twill roar and rock together; 

A swinging storm will sing you such a lullaby ! 

Mavg. ’Faith, let me stay, I shall but shame 
you, sir. 

Leon. An you were a thousand shames, you 
shall along with me ; 

At home I’m sure you'll prove a million : 

Every man eanies the bundle of* his sins 

I’poll his own back ; you are mine; I’ll sweat for 
you. 

KnUr Didic, Ai.onzo, and Saxcino. 

Duhe. U'hat, sir, prejjaring for vour noble join- 
11 ey ? 

Tis well, and full of care : 

1 saw your mind was wedded to the war, 

And knew' youM prove some good man for your 
country ;— 

'^fherefore, fair cousin, with your gentle pardon, 

1 got this place. W hat, mourn at liis advance¬ 
ment ? 

^Ou are to blame; he'll ('omc again, sw'cct cousin ; 

Mean time, like sad Penelope and sage, 

Among \ our maids at home, and huswnfely- 

Leon. No, sir, 1 dare not leave her to that soli¬ 
tariness ; 

She’s young, and grief or ill news from those 
(juarters 

May (k iiy cross her; she shall go along, sir. • 

I}tilic. P>y no means, captain ! 

Leon. Ey all mean^, an t please ye. 

Duke. What, take a young and tender-bodied 
lady. 

And expose her to those dangers, and those tu¬ 
mults ; 
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A sickly lady too ! 

Lton. *Twill make her well, sir; 

There’s no such friend to health as wholesome 
travel. 

Sane. Away, it must not be. 

A Ion, It ought not, sir ; 

Go hurry her ! It is not humane, captain. 

Duke. I cannot blame her tears; fright her 
with tempests, 

With thunder of the war ! 

I dare swear, if she were able- 

Leon, She’s most able : 

And ’pray ye swear not; she must go, there’s no 
remedy ; 

Nor greatness, nor the trick you had to part us, 
Whicli I smell too rank, too open, too evident,— 
And, I must tell you, sir, ’tis most iinnoblc,— 
Shall hinder me: Had she but ten hours life, 

Nay less, but two hours, I would have her with 
me; 

I would not leave her fame to so much ruin, 

To such a desolation and discredit, 

As her weakness and your hot will would work 
her to.— 


Enter Peuez. 

What masque is this now ? 

IVIoie tropes and figures to abuse my sufferance r 
What cousin’s this? 

Juan. IMieiuiel van Ov\ 1, how dt)st thou? 

In what dark barn, or * tod of aged ivy, 

Hast thou lain hid ? 

* Tod.'] A bush. The text ulludcs to the following ihyinc.- 
popular to tins day : 
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Perez. Things must botli ebb and flow, colonel, 
And people must conceal, and shine again.— 
You’re welcome hither, as your friend may say, 
gentlemen ; 

A pretty house you see, handsomely seated. 
Sweet and convenient walks, the waters crystal. 
He’s certain mad. 

As mad as a French tailor, 

Tliat has notliing in his head but ends of fustians. 

Perez. I sec you’re packing now, my gentle 
cousin. 

And m}^ wife told me I should find it so; 

'Tis true I do. You were merry when I was last 
here, 

But ’twas your will to try my jiaticncc, madam. 
I’m sorry that my swift occaHons 
Can let you take your pleasure here no longer; 
Yet I would have vou think, mv honour’d cousin. 
This house aiitl all I have are all voiir servants. 

Leon. What house, what pleasure, sir? what do 
you mean ? 

Perez. You hold the jest so stiff, ’twill prove 
discourteous : 

This house I mean, the pleasures of this place. 

Leon. And what of them ? 

Perez, fhey are mine, sir, and you know it; 
IMy wife’s I mean, and so conferr’d upon me. 

The hangings, sir, 1 must entreat your servants, 
'I’hat are so busy in their ollices, 

Again to minister to their rigiit uses ; 
f sliall take view o’ th’ plate anon, and furni.- 
tures 


“ Flow Cain, in the land of Nod, 
AVhen the rascal was all alone, 
Like an onl in an hi/ fod, 

F^uilt a city as big as Roun.” 
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Tliat arc of under place. You’re merry still, cou¬ 
sin, 

And of a pleasant constitution ; 

Men of great fortunes make their mirths a(/ placi- 

turn, 

Leon. Pry thee, good stubborn wife, tell me 
directly, 

Good evil wife, leave fooling, and tell me honestly, 
Is tliis my kinsman ? 

J[Iarg. I can tell you nothing. 

Leon, I’ve many kinsmen, but so mad a one, 

And so fantastic-All the house? 

Perez. All mine, 

And all within it. I will not bate you an ace ou’t. 
Can you not receive a noble courtesv, 

And (jiiictly ami handsomely, as you ought, coz, 
I3iit you must ride o’ tlf top on’t ? 

Leon. Canst thou tight? 

Perez. I’ll tell you ])icsently ; 1 could have 
done, sir. 

Leon. For you must law and claw before you 
get it. 

Juan. Away; no quarrels! 

IjCoii. Now 1 am more temperate, 

I’ll have it [)rov’d, if you were ne'er yet in Rcdlam, 
Never in love, (for tliat’s a lunacy) 

No great state left you that you never look'd for. 
Nor cannot manage, (that’s a rank distemper) 
That you were christen’d, and who answer'd for 
you ; 

And'then I yield. 

Perez. He’s half persuaded me I was bred i’ tli’ 
moon : 

I have ne’er a busli^ at my breech ? Are not we 
both mad ? 

’ 1 have ne'er a bush.] Au allusion to tho bush, one of the attri¬ 
butes of thu man in the muon. So in the speech of a pretended 

4 
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And is not this ii fantastic house wehe in. 

And all a dream we do? Will you walk out, sir? 

And if I do not heat thee presently 

Into a sound belief as sense can i>ive thee. 

Brick me into that wall there for a ehiinnev-picce, 
And say I was one o’th’ Cicsars, ilone by a seal 
cutter. 

Leon, I’ll talk no more; come, we’ll away ini 
mediately. 

Jl/nrs''. Why tlien, the house is his, aiul all that's 
in it;— 

ri) give away my skin, luit I'M undo you ! [./sn/e. 
I gave it to his wife : You must restore, sir, 

And make a new provision. 

Perez. .Vm I mad now. 

Or am I christen’d? \"ou, my pagan cousin. 

My mighty Alahound ^ kinsman, what (juirk 
now r— 


You shall be welcome all ; I ho[)e to sec, sir. 
Your grace licic, am! mv coz ; we are all soldiers. 
And must ilo naturally lor one anotlicr. 

Duke. Are yon blank ^ at this? then I must tell 
3 ’ou, sir. 

You’ve no commaiul! Xow you may go at plea- 


sine, 

And ride }()ur ass-troop : ’Twas a trick I us’d 
To try your jealousy, upon entreat} . 


madman in Middletoir-* Chan"Hiii" ; 

‘‘ tiUiia is now and theic’s room 

I-'-M ijuth ot' to liiio with Hfciito; 

I’li thc*c up into lior sjIm r spheru, 

And liuTo we ll I\ick tlio do^, and beat the hush 
'I li.it Ijarks as^ain!:! iJic \vitclie:> ot the ni^ht.” 

Sec p. 250 of this volume. 

4 MaJiound.^ Mahomet. A very common exclamation in old 
r.iiglish. 

5 Blank, i, e.] Confounded, 


VOL, ir. 
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And savin" ® of your wife. 

Leon. All tliis not moves me, 

Nor stirs my gall, nor alters my affections.— 
You have more furniture, more houses, lady, 

And rich ones too, I will mqjce hold with those ; 
And you hav'c land i’ th’Indies, as I take it; 
Thither we’ll go, and view a while those cli¬ 
mates, 

Visit your factors lliere, tliat may betray you : 
Tis done ; we must go. 

Mar'g. Now thou art a brave gentleman. 

And, by this sacred light, I love thee dearly.- - 
The house is none of yours, I did but jest, sir; 

\ro Peuez. 

Nor you are no coz of mine; I beseech you va¬ 
nish ; 

I tell you plain, you’ve no more right than he has; ^ 
'!l'hat, senseless thing, your wife has once more 
fool’d ye; 

Go you, and consider ! 

Leon. Good morrow, my sweet cousin I 

* Sai iii!^ ] Perliaps we should read craving 

7 J tell you plain, you have no more I'ight than he 

Has, that senseless thing, your wife has once moreJouVd you.^ 
Who can be the person ineanL here by he that senseless thing ‘s 
C'acjifo^o is absenr, and no other will answer the character. The 
measure is evidently confused, and the omission of the pronoun 
will restore both that and the sense. 1 read therefore, 

- than has 

That St useless thing- 

pointing; to a chair, table, or any thing near her. Reward, 

The reading wc have adopted in tlie text is with no .'iltcratiun 
of the wolds, and a very small variation o( the stops. It is Perez 
whom she calls senseless thing, and tells him his wife has duped 
him again; and that he has no more right than he has, pointing 
to any indilfcrent person in company.—Ed. 1778. 

Mr Mason proposes to read “ Thou senseless thing,” and his 
ronjccturc carries some plausibility with it. 
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I should be glad, sir- 

Perez, By this hand she dies for’t, 

Or any man that speaks for her ! [EavV. 

Juan. These are fine toys. 

Marg, Let me request you stay but one poor 
month, 

You shall have a commission, and I'll go too; 
Give me but will so far. 

Leon. Well, I will try you.— 

Good morrow to your grace; we’ve private busi¬ 
ness. 

Duke. If I miss thee again, I am an arrant 
bungler. [Ashlv. 

Juan, Thou shalt have my command, and I’ll 
march under thee; 

Nay, be thy boy, before thou shalt be baftled. 
Thou art so brave a fellow. 

Alon, I have seen visions! [E^reunt. 


ACT V. SCENE 1. 


The same„ 

ff 

Enter Leon xcith a letter, and Margarita. 

Leon. Come hither, wife; d’you know this hand r 
Marg, I do, sir ; 

'Tis Estifania’s, that was once my woman. 

heon^ She writes to me here, that one Cacafogo, 
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'An usurinp: jeweller’s son (I know the rascal) 

Is inortallv fallen in love with yon-- 

• 

AJarg. I le is a monster: Deliver me from moim' 
tains ! 

Jjeofi. D’you go a-birding for all sorts of peo¬ 
ple ?— 

And this evening will come to you and shew you 
jewels, 

And ofl’ers any thing to get access to you ; 

If I can make or sport or profit on him, 

(For he is fit for both) she bids me use him ; 

And so I will, be you conformable, 

And follow but my will. 

Alarg. I shall not fail, sir. 

.Le(m Will the duke come again, d’yoii tliiiikv 
AJarg. No, sure, sir, 

lie has now^ no policy to bring him liithcr. 

Leon. Nor bring you to liim, if my wit hold; 
lair w if'e ! 

Let’s in to dinner. {Excun. 


SCENE 11. 


The Street. 

Enter VtAiKz. 

I\‘rcz. Had I but lungs enough to bawl sufli- 
ciently. 

That all the queans in Christendom might hear 
me. 

That men might run away from [the] contagion,* 

®-Uic contagion.’} The article is not to be found in tli» 

old copies. 
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I had my wish : ’Would it were most hiii;h treason, 
]\lost infinite liii^h, tor anv man to marry ! 

I mean h r any man that would live haiulsomcl}", 
And like a gentleman, in'h wits anil credit. 

Vdiat torments shall 1 j)ut her to? Plialaris' bull 
now'— 

’J’ox, the\ love bulling; too well, tho' they smoke 

^4. C* ' • 

t'or't— 


Cut her i-piece.'* ? cv ry pioi’e will li\ e still, 

And ev'ry morsel of her will do mischief; 

I'licx ha\ e so many li\ es, llicre is no liani;ini>-'em ; 
They are too lij’lit to diown, they’re cork and 
feathers ; 


To burn loo cold, tliey lix e like salamanders. 
Under huge heaps ol stones to hur\ her. 

And so dej)ress her as tiny did the giants? 

She will move under more than built old Jlabcl. 
1 must destroy her. 


I'hilvr Cacaiocso, willi a ca.skct. 


Cac. Pe cozen'd Iw a thing of clouts, a slic- 
moth, 

J'hat ev'ry silk-man's shop breeds ! to be cheated. 
Ami of a thousand ducats, bv a w him-wham ! 
Perc^. Who's that is cheated? sjicak again, 
thou vision ! 

Put art thou cheated? minister some comfort! 
'I'cll me directly, art thou cheated bravely ? 

Come, |)i'\ thee come ; art tliou so [)ure a coxcomb 
'Jo be u'ulone? do not dissemble with me; ’ 

Tell me. 1 conjure thee. 

C'ac. 'riicn keep lliy circle, 

J'or I’m a spirit wild that'flics about tlicc, 

And, whoe'er thou art, if thou bc’st Iiuman, 

Til let thee plainly know', I'm cheated damnably. 
Perez. Ha, ha, ha ! 
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Cac. Dost thou laugh? Damnably, I say, most 

cl ♦niUfiMv. 

_ •' 

Perez l!v \vh(MTJ, good spirit? speak, speak! 
Ij.'. ha, ha ! 

Cac. ril utter—laugh ’till thy lungs crack—by 
a rascal woman, 

A lewd, abominal)le, and plain woman. 

Dost thou laugh still ? 

Perez. I must laugh ; pr’ythce pardon me ; 

I shall laugh terribly. 

Ccic. I shall be angry, 

Terrible angry ; I have cause. 

Perez. 'I'hat’s it. 

And ’tis no reason but thou shoiildst he angry, 
Angry at heart; yet 1 must laugli still at thee. 

By a woman chented? art sure it was a n oman? 
Cac. I shall break tliy head ; my valour itches 
at thee. 

Perez. It is no matter. By a woman cozen’d ? 
A real woman ? 

Cac. A real devil ; 

Plague of her jewels, and her copper chains, 

How rank they smell 1 

Perez. Sweet cozen’d sir, let. me see tlicm ; 

I have been cheated too, (I would have you note 
that) 

And lewdl}' cheated, by a woman also, 

A scurvy woman; I am undone, sweet sir. 
Therefore I must have leave to laugh. 

Cac. Pray you take it; If/hcj him the caaket. 
You arc the merriest undone man in Europe : 
What need we fiddles, bawdy songs, and sack,^ 
When our own miseries can make us merry ? 

^ Tiaxedy songs and sack.] Wc have not disturbed the text; hut 
as sack and sherry arc supposed to liavc been, in Fletcher’s time, 
the same wine, it is very probable the poet wrote, 
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Perez. Ha, lia, lui! 

IVc seen these jewels; what a notable pennyworth 
Have you had next your heart' You will not take, 
sir, 

Some twenty ducats- 

Cac. Thou'rt deceiv’d ; I'll take- 
Perez. To clear your bargain now ? 

Cac. I’ll take some ten. 

Some any thing, some half ten, half a ducat, 
Perez. An excellent lapidary set these stones 
sure; 

Dyoii mark their waters? 

Cac. Quicksand choak their waters, 

And hers that brought ’em too ! But I shall find 
her. 

Perez. And so shall I, I hope ; but do not hurt 
lier; 

You cannot find in all this kingdom, 

If you had need of cozening, (as you may have. 
For such gross natures will desire it often, 

It is at some time too a fine variety) 

A woman that can cozen you so neatly.— 

She has taken half mine anger olf with this trick. 

[Exit. 

Cac. If I were valiant now, I’d kill this fellow; 
I’ve money enough lies by me, at a pineb, 

I’o pay for twenty rascals’ lives that vex me. 
ril to this lady; there 1 shall be satisfied. [Exit. 


U'hal need xec /iddhi, hou'dij sonoa^ and sherry, 

Jf ln.n our oxen husenes can inuLc tin merry V 

Xor is it unlikely that thesi; two lines are a quotation from some 
ballad, tiion well known.—Ld. 1778. 

A more idle conjecture, is scarcely to be found, even among the 
notes to the two la'll editions of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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SCENE in. 

An Apartment in Margarita’s House, 

Enter Leon and M^vugarita. 

Leon. Coiiu’, use’ll away unto your country- 
house, 

And tlicrc wc’ll learn to live contentedly : 

'J’his |)Uu’e is full of charge, and full of liurry ; 
No part ol’sweetness dwells about these cities. 
Marg. W hither you will, I wait upon your plea¬ 
sure ; 

Live in a hollow tree, sir, I’ll live with you. 

Leon. Ay, now you strike a harmony, a true one, 
When your obedience waits upon your Imsband, 
And your sick will aims at the care of lionour.* 
Why, now I dote iij)on you. love you dearly% 

And my rough nature falls like roaring streams, 
Clearly and sweetly into your embraces. 

Oh, what a jewel is a woman excellent, 

A wise, a virtuous, and a noble woman ! 

When we meet such, we bear our stam])S on both 
sides, 

And thro’ the world v/c hold our current virtues; 
Alone, we're single medals, only faces. 

And wear our fortunes out in useless shadows. 

* And i;our sick uHl aims at the c.'ire of honour.^ I have ofleii 
obst’iv»;il that corruptions that leave tolerable sense are loss dis- 
covnablc than those that destroy the sense utterly. I make no 
doubt but cure here is the true word, as it diiectly answers in 
metaphor U» ihe sickness of Kstilania’s will and honour. Seward, 
We think cart iii;ht, and understand the meaning of the pas¬ 
sage to be, ** Now your will, sick of its former pursuits, aims to 
lake care of youi honour." Her honour^ not having been wounded, 
could not want cure. It is not, however, wonderlul for a clerical 
gentleman to reject the care, and retain the cure. —Ed. J778. 
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Coinniaiul you now', and ease me of that trouble 
I'll be as hiiMible to vou as a servant: 

mr 

lild whom \oil olease, invite vour noble friends. 
They shtdl be welcome all; visit acquaintance, 
fio at \ our plcasuic, now experience 
Has link'll ^ oil la^r unto the chain of goodness ! 


j C /(i.'fii/iii of sxL'onis. jl vri/ within, ilown with 
their swords ! 

V'hat noise is this ? what dismal cry? 
iMdiL!,. ’I’is loud too : 

Suri' liierc's some mischief <Ionc i* tli'street; look 
out iheie. 

l^coii. Look out, and hel[) ! 


Kntcr Servant. 


Serv. Oh, sir, the Duke Medina- 

Jawk What of the Duke Medina? 

A'c/’i'. Oil, sweet gentleman, 

Is almost slain. 

]\Iar^. Away, a\\'a\, and help him ! 

All the house helj)! \ hlrviDii Maiu.. andSeiw 

Lean. How ! slain?—\\’h\-, Margarita! why, 
wife! — 

Sure, some new devii-e they ha\ e afoot again, 
Sonic trick upon in\ ciedit; J shall meet it, 

I’fl rather guide a ship imperial 

Alone, anil in a storm, than rule one w'onian. 

Kntcr Didey led in In/ ^Makoahita, Sanchjo, 
Ait^s'/Oy and Servant. 

]\Iarg. Ilow' came you hint, sir? 
lynhe. J lell out with my liicnd, the noble co¬ 
lonel ; 

IMy cause was naught, for't was about your honour. 
Ami he that wrongs the innocent ne er inospers; 


• 9k 
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And lie has left me tlius. For charity, 

Lend me a bed to case my tortur’d body, 

TJiat ere I perish, I may shew my penitence ! 

I fear I’m slain. 

Leon. Help, gentlemen, to carry him. 

There shall he nothing in this house, my lord. 
But as your own. 

Duke. I thank you, noble sir. 

Leon, To bed with him; and, wife, give your 
attendance. 

Enter Juan, 

Jnan. Doctors and surgeons- 

Duke, Do not disquiet me. 

But let me take my leave in peace. 

[A’. rcunt Duke, Sancuio, Alon. Makg. and Serv, 
Leon. Afore me, 

’Tis rarely counterfeited ! 

Juan. True, it is so, sir; 

And take you heed this last blow do not spoil 3 ^ 011 . 
He is not hurt, only we made a scuflle. 

As tho’ we purpos’d anger; that same scratch 
On’s hand he took, to colour all, and draw com¬ 
passion, 

That he might get into your house more cun- 
ningly. 

I must not stay". Stand now, and you’re a brayx 
fellow. 

Leo7i, I thank 3 ^ 011 , noble colonel, and I honour 
you.— 

Never be quiet? [Exit Juan. 


Enter Margarita. 

Jlfarg. He’s most desp’rate ill, sir; 

I do not think these ten months yvill recover him. 
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Leon. Docs he hire my house to play the fool 
in, 

Or (Iocs it stand on fairv "round ? V c'rc haunted ! 

%t c 'f 

Are all men and their wives troubled with dreams 
thus ? 

Marg. Wliat ail you, sir? 

Leon. Nay, wliat ail you, sweet wife, 

To put these daily pastimes on my patience? 

What dost thou see in me, that I should sulfer 
til us ? 

Have not I done my part like a true hushand. 

And paid some desperate debts you never look'd 
for ? 


JlJarii'. You have done handsomeh, I must con- 

fess, sir. 

J.eon. Have I not kept thee wakin" like a hawk ? 

'\nd match’d thee with delights to satisfy thee, 

fhe very tithes of which had w on a widow ? 

jMarg. Alas, Ij)ity \ou. 

Leon. Thon’lt make me angry ; 

Thou never saw’st me mad vet. 

%/ 

illarg. You are always. 

You carry a kind of iledlam still about you. 

Leon. If thou pursu st me further, J run stark 
mad; 

If you ha\e more hurt dukes or "eutlemen, 

To lie here on your cure, I shall be desperate! 

I know the trick, and you shall I'eel 1 know it. 
Are you so hot that lU) hedge can contain you? 
Til ha^'e thee let bh^od in all the veins about'thee, 
I’ll have iliv thoughts found too, and have them 


op'Cn (1, 

Thy sj)irlrs purg'd, f(n tho.se arc thev that fire you ; 
Thv maid shall be thv mistress, thou the maid 
To all those servile labours that she reaches at,* 


* Aiid all tlioso servile labours that she reach at.'[ This not 
being grammar, Mr Sym|)bon concurred willi me in reading thou 
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And go tliro’ cheerfully, or else sleep empty ; 
That maid shall lie by me, to teach you duty, 
You in a pallet by, to humble you, 

And grieve for what you lose. 

Marg. I’ve lost myself, sir. 

And all that was my base self, disobedience ; 

\KnteJs, 

My wantonness, my^ stubbornness, r\c lost too : 
And now, by that pure faith good wives are 
crown’d with, 

By y’^our own nobleness- 

Lean. 1 take yam up, 

And wear you next iiiy heart; see you be worth 
it. 


E)ila' Altea, 


Now, what with you r 

Alien. 1 come to tell my lady, 

There is a fulsome fellow v\ouLd fain speak witli 
her. 

J^eon. 'Tis Caeafogo ; go, and entertain him. 
And draw him on with hoj)Cs. 

J\I(n'g. I shall observe you. 


ithalt that she. lint lio bus some oxceplion to tiu* verb renehy 
or lit Lbiiilvs sxi'caf l.M'llor rxpri’ss thr uIim irfinirL'il ; 

but reach is used in ;inotlu*r pbiy exactly m the ^amo sense, and is 
Iheretore iiiuloubledl^ the true word. Sexiurn, 

jNlr Sewtird reiuls, 

« 

A/itl alt lier seri'ile labours (bou shall reach at^ 

wilboul mentiop.ino the vanalion ol those to her. 

'Die reading in ilie text v.as Minuesled tonic b) a friend, and is 
loss arljitrarv than aiij proposi'd bidori*. 'I’lie compositor might 
easily caicb the monos) llalde and from the beginning of the en¬ 
suing liiM*. Betoie tl.c conjeeiure was communicated tome, 1 bud 
persuaded inyseU lliat a line bad been lost at the press. 
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Leon. 1 have a rare design upon tliat gentle¬ 
man ; 

And yon must work too. 

Altca. 1 sliall, sir, most willingly. 

JLcon, Away then both, and keep liim close iii 
some j)lare, 

From the duke's siyht ; and keep tlie duke in too; 
Make ’em believe both : I'll liiid time to cure ’em. 

[^Edciuii. 


SCENE IV. 


Si)\.cL 


Enter / and I’sri ta \ r a 


M hy, liow ilar'st thou meet me again, 
thou rebel, \I)rair.'<, 

And know'st liow thou hast us'd me thrice, thou 
rascal? 

U\‘rc there not wavs cnougli to lly my venge¬ 
ance, 

No lu)les !ior vaults to hide thee tVoin my liiry, 
But thou must meet me face to face to kill thee ? 
I \v(>uld not seek thee to destroy llice willingly, 
But now tluni com'st to invite me, and com’st ujj- 
on me : 


How like a .sheep-biting rogue, taken i’ th’ man¬ 
ner, ^ 


® Taken «’ tK manner.] Taken in the manner, or with the man¬ 
ner, means, in the language of the law, taken with the thing stolen 
al'out )Oii. Mason. 

1 

I ^ 
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And ready for tlie halter, dost tliou look now ! 
Thou hast a hanging look, thou scurvy thing ! 
Hast ne’er a knife, 

Nor never a string, to lead thee to Elysium? 

Be there no pitiful ’pothecaries in this town, 
That have compassion upon wretched women, 
And dare administer a dram of rats-bane, 

But thou must fall to me ? 

Estif I know you’ve mercy. \1Cneds. 

Perez. If I had tons of mercy, thou deserv’st 
none. 

What new trick’s now afoot, and what new houses 
Have you i’ tlf air? what orchards in apparition? 
What canst thou say for thy life ? 

Eslif. Little or nothing ; 

I know you’ll kill me, and I know ’tis useless 
To beg for mcrc^'. Pray, let me draw my booh 
out. 

And pray a little ! 

Perez. Do ; a very little. 

For I have further business than thy killing; 

I've money yet to borrow. Speak when you arc 
ready. 

Esty '. Now, now, sir, now !— \Shex('s a pistol.^ — 
Come on ! do you start off from me ? 

Do you sweat, great captain ?—have you seen a 
spirit ? 

Perez. Do you wear guns ? 

Eslif. I am a soldier’s wife, sir. 

And .by that privilege I may be arm'd. 

Now, what’s the news? and let’s discourse more 
friendly, 

And talk of our aiVairs.in peace. 

Perez. Let me see, 

Pr’ythec, let me see thy gun; ’tis a very pretty 
one. 

Estif. No, no, sir; you shall feel. 
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Perez, Hold, hold, you villain ! 

What, thine own husband ? 

Estif, Let mine own liiisband then 
He ill’s own wits.—There, there's a thousand du¬ 
cats !— \Shozrs a purse. 

Wlio must provide for you?—And yet you’ll kill 
me. 

Pe?^ 2 :. I will not hurt thee for ten thousand 
inillions. 

Estif. When will you redeem your jewels ^ I 
have pawn'd 'em, 

You see for what;—we must keep touch. 

Perez, ril kiss thee, 

Anil, get as many more. I'll make thee famous.— 
Had we the house now ! 

Esfif. Come along with me ; 

If that be vanish’d, there be more to hire, sir. 
Perez. I sec I am an ass, when tliou art near 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 


A Chamber in IMargarita’s House, 


Enter Leon, Margarita, ami Altea, icith a 

taper. 

I 

I,eon. Is the fool come ? 

.Altea. Yes. and i’ th’ cellar fast, 

And there he stays his good hour till I call him ; 
He will make dainty music Snong the sack-buts. 
I’ve put him just, sir, under the duke’s chamber. 
Zeofi. It is the better. 

Altea, He has jjiv'n me rovallv, 

c_* • t 
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And to iny lady a whole load of portip:ues/ 

Leon. Better and better still.—Go, Margarita, 
Now play your prize :—You say you dare be ho¬ 
nest ; 

I’ll put you to your best.^ 

Marg. Secure yourself, sir; 

Give me the caudle; pass away in silence. 

[Exeunt Lko\ and Altea. ]\lAKGyt7iDc/t\>\ 
Duke. [IVit/tin.] Who’s tliere ? Oh, oh ! 

Ji'Iarg. My lord ! 

Duke. \JVithhi.\ Have you brought me comfort? 
Marg. I have, my lord ; 

Come forth ; 'tis I. Come gently out; I’ll help 
you• 


Enter Duke^ in a goxm. 

Come softly too. How do you ? 

Duke. Arc there none here? [AWac heloxi. 
Let me look round ; we cannot be too vv^ary. 

Oh, let me bless this hour ! Are you alone, sweet 
friend ? 

Mars. Alone, to comfort voii. 

O' ^ 

[Cacakogo makes a noise hcloie. 


+ rortigiics.~\ These arc aj^ain mentioned in The Sea Voyage 

Here is a pestle of a portigucj sir ! 

'Tis excellent meat with sour sauce : 

And here’s two chains; suppose ’em sausages." 

A porlague was a Portuguese coin worth four pounds ten siiil- 
lings. So in Lord Cromwell : “ Hold, Bagot, there’s a portagi/' 
to drink.” 

’ Your best.] Sewaid and the last editors, very unnecessarily, 
read, ‘‘ I'll put you to your test” The text means the same 
thing, and the word is used in nearly the same manner in the epi-> 
logue to our author’s Loyal Subject. 
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Duke. What’s tliat vou tumble ? ^ 

I’ve heard a noise this half hour under me, 

A fearful noise. 

Alarg. Tlie fat thing’s mad i' th’ cellar, \A.si(ie. 
And stumbles from one hogshead to another; 
Two cups more, and he ne'er shall find the way 
out.— 

What do you fear ? Come, sit down by me cheer¬ 
fully ; 

My husband’s safe.-—How do your wounds? 

Duke, I've none, lady ; 

My wounds I counterfeited cunningly, 

And feign’d the ipiarrel too, to enjoy you, sweet; 
Let's lose no time.— \Noisebeloic.] —Hark, the same 
noise again ! 

Marg. VV’^hat noise ? why look you pale r I hear 
no stirring.- 

(This goblin in the vault will he so tippled !) 

[.'iskk. 

You arc not well, I know by your tlying fancy; 

Your body’s ill at ease ; 3 ^ 0111 * wounds- 

Duke. I’ve none ; 

I am as lustv, and as full of health. 

High in my blood- 

Alarg. Weak in your blood, 3^011 would sa 3 ^ 
How wretched is my case, willing to please you. 
And find you so disable ! 

Duke. Believe me, lady- 

Alarg. I know, you’ll venture all you have to 
satisfy me, 

Your life 1 know; but is it fit I spoil you? • 

* Whafs that you tumble ?] I have inserted a conjecture of 
Mr Sympson’s here, as more proper to llie context than the old 
jeading. Seicard. 

The variation is, Wkafs that rumble i The old text, though 
awkwardly expressed, means, ^Vho arc you that tumble about V” 

VOL. II. S K 
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Is it, my love, do you think ? 

Cr/c. [^Hdoxv J Here’s to the duke ! 

Duke. It nam’d me Certainly ; 

I heard it plainly sound. 

Alarg You art hurt mortally, 

And fitter for)our prayers, sir, than pleasure. 
What starts you make! 1 would not kiss you 
wantonly, 

For the world s wealth.—Have I secur’d my hus¬ 
band, 

And put all doubts aside, to be deluded ? 

Cac. [Belimh] 1 come, I come. 

Duke. Heav’n bless me ! 

Marg. And bless us both, for sure this is the 
devil ! 

I plainly heard it now; he'll come to fetch you * 
A very spirit, for he spoke under ground, 

And spoke to you just as you would have snatch fil 
me. 

You are a wicked man, and sure this haunts you : 
’Would you were out o’ tlf house ! 

Duke. I would I were, 

O’ that condition 1 h«'id Icap’d a window. 

Mmg. And that’s the least leap, if you mean 
to scape, sir. 

Why, what a frantic man were you to come here^ 
What a weak man to counterfeit deep wounds, 
To wound another deeper ! 

Duke. Are you honest then ? 

Marg. Yes, then, and now, and ever; and ex¬ 
cellent honest, 

And exercise this pastime but to shew you, 

Great men are fools sometimes as well as wretches. 
^Would you were well hurt, wfith any hope ot lile# 
Cut to the brains, or run clean through the body. 
To get out quietly as you got in, sir! 
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I wish it like a frieiicl that loves you dearly; 

Ft»r if niy husband take you, and take you thus 
A counterfeit, one that would clip his credit, 

Out of his honour he must kill you presently; 
There is no mercy, nor an hour of pity ; 

And for me to entreat in such an agony, 

Would shew me little better than one guilty. 
Have you any mind to a huly now ? 

Duke. Would I were off fair! 

If ever lady caught me in a trap more- 

Atarg. If you be well and lusty—fie, lie ! shake 
not! 

You say you love me ; come, come bravely now; 
De.-^pise all danger; I am ready for you, 

Duke. She mocks my misery : Tiiou cruel lady ! 
J^Jarg. Thou cruel lord ! wouklst thou betray 
my honesty, 

Betray it in mine own house, wrong my husband, 
Like a night thiel, thou dar'st not name by day¬ 
light ? 

Duke. I am most miserable. 

Marg. You are indeed ; 

And, like a foolish thing, you have made yourself 
so. 

Could not your own discretion tell you, sir, 

W'hen I was married I was none of yours ? 

Your eyes were then commanded to look off me. 
And 1 now stand in a circle and secure ; 

Your spells nor pow’r can never reach my body. 
Mark me but this, and then, sir, be most miser¬ 
able ; 

Tis sacrilege to violate a wedlock. 

You rob two temples, make yourself twice guilty, 
You ruin hers, and spot l^cr noble husband’s. 

Duke. Let me be gone. I’ll never more attempt 
you. 
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I 

Marg, You cannot go; .’tis not in me to save 
you: 

Dare you do ill, and poorly then shrink under it? 
Were I the duke Medina I would fight now, 

Tor you must light, and bravely, it concerns you; 
You do me double wrong if you sneak off, sir. 
And all the world would say I lov’d a coward; 
And you must die too, for you will be kilfd, 

And leave your youth, your honour, and your state. 
And all those dear delights you worshipp’d here, 
Ihike. The noise again ! [Noise belora. 

Cac. [Below,] Some small beer, if you love me. 
Marg, The devil haunts you, sure; yoiu sins 
are mighty ; 

A drunken devil too, to plague your villainy. 
l')ukc, Ihcservc me but this once ! 

Marg There’s a deep well 
In the next yard, if you dare venture drowning : 
It is but death. 

J)iikc. 1 would not die so wretchedly. 

Maig. Out of a garret-window I will let you 
down then; 

But say the rope be rotten ? 'tis huge high too. 
Duke. Have you no mercy ? 

Marg. Now you are frighted thoroughly. 

And lind what ’tis to play the fool in folly,^ 

And see with clear eyes your detested vice, 

I’ll be your guard. 

Duke. And I’ll be your true servant, 

Ever from this hour virtuously to love you, 

* 

. ^ And find uhat ’tis to play tlic* fool in 

And see with dear eyes your detested folly.] 

This is tlic reading of the old copies ; evidently a mistake of the 
compositor, who caught the word Jolly from the preceding line. 
The conjecture of Seward, who reads, “your detested crime^* 
suggested the one in the text 
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Chastely and modestly to look upon you, 

And here 1 seal it. [Kisses her. 

Alarg. I may kiss a stranger,® 

For you must now be so. 

JEnterL ¥. o \, Juax, Alonzo, a?ul Saxchio. 

Leon. IIow do you, my lord ? 

JMcthiuks 3 'ou look but poorly on this matter. 
Has my wife wounded you ? you were well be¬ 
fore. 

’Pray, sir, be comforted ; I have forgot all, 

Truly forgiv^en too.—^l'ife, \ <;{i are a riglit one. 
And now with iinknow n nations 1 dare trust you. 

.Juan. Ko moie leign'tl iiglits, my lord ; they 
never j)rospcr. 

JCntcr Alt LA and Cacaloco, drunk. 

Ixon. ^\’ho's this? the devil in the vault? 

Altea. ’Tis lie, sir, 

And as lovingly drunk, as tliougli he had studied 
it. 

3 This was the usual custom of the a^c, and wlierevcr a '-ilulc 
is nu'iitioticd, the kiss of cercriony i-. to lie ui.(leist(.H»d. IMaiston, 
a verj severe satirist, lashes this custom in tlie fidlowin^ words, 
which he puts into the mouth of a lady ; 

liy the faith, and trust i bear to m) fall, 'tis thrown one of the 
most unsauorio ceremonies ; hodciie a' beaiiLie, 'tis <»iie of the most 
unplcasint; injurious customs to ladyes : any fellow that has hut 
one nose on his face, and standini; collor and skiiles aLo lindc 
with tallety sarcenet, muct salute us on the lipps lannlnrily; 
Soil skins 8ax;o us, there e.as a stnbl>earded Julin-a-slile w;lh a 
ploydens face, •'aluted me last day, and stiokc his bristles llir«>uf!h 
my lippes, ! ha’ spent 10 slnilinp in j;oniaiuin since to skinne 
them again IVlairy, if a iiol)lema;i ora kni-rht with one iocke 
visit us, though his unclc*ane goose-luriul greene teeth ha’ the 
palsy, his nostrells smell worse')han a putrified luardame, and 
his loose beard drops into our bf>soiiie, >et we must k'-- Inin with 
a cursy, a curse!"— Marstons Dutch Curtaan, act 111. scene I, 

IQ 
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Cac. Give me a cup of sack, ?ind kiss me, lady ! 
Kiss my sweet lace, and make thy husband cuck¬ 
old !— 

An ocean of sweet sack !—Shall we speak trea¬ 
son ? 

L<on. lie’s devilish drunk. 

Duke. I had thought he had been a devil; 

He made as many noises, and as horrible. 

Leon. Oh, a true lover, sir, will lament loudly.— 
Which of the butts is your mistress ? 

Cac. Butt in thy belly ! 

Leon. There’s two in thine I'm sure, *tis grown 
so monstrous. 

Cac. Butt in thy face ! 

Leon. Go, carry him to sleep. 

A fool’s love should be drunk; he has paid well 
for’t too. 

When he is sober, let him out to rail. 

Or hang himself; there will be no loss of him. 

\Kxeunt Cacafogu and tserxani. 

Enter Pereas and Estifania. 

Leon. Who’s this ? my INIahound cousin r ® 


® My Mahound cousin .. . 

My rcrniagaiit coz.] In an old play, called Ram Alley, oi 
Merry Trick:!, Tatila says, 

“-I am so haunted 

With a swaggering caplainc, that sweares (God blcas us) 
Like a very Tarniagant^* ike. 

. ^nd 'Bishop Hall’s Satires begin thus : 

Nor lady’s wanton love, nor wand’ring knight, 

Legend 1 out in rh)/mes all richly dight; 

Nor fright the reader with the pagan vaunt 
or iiiightic Mahound^ and great Termagaunt.** 

Hamlet says, “ 1 could have such a fellow whipt for o*er-doing 
TcrmagayitJ* Termagant likewise occurs in King and No King. 

Reed, 
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Perez. Good, sir; ’tis very good ! ’Would I’d 
a house, too ! 

(For there’s no talking in the open air) 

My Termagant coz, 1 would be bold to tell you, 

I durst be merry too ; I tell you plainly, 

You have a pretty seat, you have the luck on't, 

A pretty lady too ; I have- miss'd both : 

My carpenter built in a mist, I thank him ! 

Do me the courtesy to let me ^ee it 

See it hut once more. But I shall cry for anger ^ 

I'll hire a chandler’s shop close under you, 

And, for my foollery, sell soap and whip-cord. 
Nay, if you do not laugh now, and laugh heartily', 
You are a fool, coz. 

1.C071. I must laugh a little, 

And now I’ve done.—(’oz, tlioii shalt live with me, 
]\Iy merry coz ; the world shall not divorce us. 
Thou art a valiant man, and thou shalt never want 
Will this content thee? 

Perez. I’ll cry, and then I'll be thaukl’iil. 
Indeed 1 will, and I'll be honest to you : 

I’d live a swallow here, 1 must confess.— 

Wife, I forgive thee all, if thou he honest; 

At thy peril, 1 believe tlice excellent.* 

Kstif. If 1 prove otherwise, let me beg first. 

In the Renegado of Massinger, Gazet says, 

“ rii swear by Mahnnut and Tcnnairauf, 

That this is mistress to the great duke of Venice.'* 

The ingenious editor’s conjecture, as to llie latter oI these being 
a Saxon divinity, is, completely wronL”- Tnvigante occur# fie- 
quently in It.i'ian ronianc-s, as well as in the old Trench poets.' 
— See Ritson’s lliJinuiices, in. 257- 

* ihy pc>il.'2 Miison '>ays we should read, at my peril ; 
and obseives, that, alter what had past, Perez could not mean to 
threaten I'^titania ! This is most singular objeCthjii. Why 
should not Perez say that he will believe in his wilu's fidelity, at 
her pent, it she ever abused uis cunlidence i 
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Leon. ‘Hold, this is yours ; some recompencc 
for service : [Gives money to Estif. 

Use it to nobler ends than he that gave it. 

Duke. And this is yours, your true commission, 
sir. [To Leon. 

Now you are a captain. 

Leon. You’re a noble, prince, sir ; 

And now a soldier, gentlemen.^ 

Omnes. We all rejoice in’t. 

Juan. Sir, I shall wait upon you through all 
fortunes. 

Alon. And I. 

Altea. And 1 must needs attend my mislress. 
Leon. Will you go, sister? 

Alica. Yes, indeed, good brother; 

I have two tics, iny own blood, and inv mistress. 
AJarg. Is she your sister? 


* 'ri>c two first lines arc printoil in tlic oltl copies as part of the 
speech of Kstifania, The inislake is vci^ cMilent, and tliey were 
consecpieiitiy ‘'iven by Seward to Leon, who gives the money ho 
had got from Cacalogo. 

^ And now a soldier^ trenlleman, 7vc all rejoice f«V.] 1 at first 
corrected this line thus : 

And now a soldier^ genflemen. 

Omnes. H'c all rejoice int. 

But this, as well as the old corrupt text, makes three redundant 
syllables to the verse. The observation of this immediately dis¬ 
covered a more probable corruption, vi/. that the word 
only denotes the speakers, and is not a part of LcoiCs speech. 

iSeward. 

Mr Seward therefore reads. 

And now a soldier. 

Gentl. JVe all rejoice in*t; 

but we think his first correction was right. Three redundant syl¬ 
lables often, very often, occur in the plays of our authors and their 
cotcmporarics, and even in Howe.—^d. 1778. 
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Leon, Yes, indeed, good wife, 

And my best sister; for she prov’d so, wench. 
When she deceiv’d you with a loving husband. 
Altea. T would not deal so truly for a stranger. 
Marg. Well, I could chide you ; 

But it must be lovingly, and like a sister.- 

I’ll bring you on your way, and feast you nobly, 
(For now I have an honest heart to love you) 
And then deliver you to the blue Neptune. 

Juan, Your colours you must wear, and w.car 
’em proudly, 

Wear ’em before the bullet, and in blood too : 
And all the world shall know we’re Virtue’s ser¬ 
vants. 

Duke. And all the world shall know, a noble 
mind 

flakes women beautiful, and envy blind. 

[^Eaeunt, 
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Good night« our worthy friends! and may you par 
Each with as merry and as free a heart 
As you came hither ! To those noble eyes, 

That deign to smile on our poor faculties. 

And give a blessing to our labouring ends, 

As we hope many, to such Fortune send 
1’heir own desires, wives fair as light, as cliastc! 
To those that live by spite, wives made in haste ! 
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